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f    **Tli«feepubttcoiVcmiont." 

'    Th»  I^pQbllc  of  Vermont— iiuch  wa« 
>  Um»  nam*  of  th«  Oreen  Mountain  State 
ii(»  tthe  days  of  Dthan  All«n  and  John 
Qilii  before  she  Joined  tbe  Union.  Then  , 
iM^;  people  had  tbe  marked  character-  i 
:  MUdi  of  a  free  and  Independent  race,  j 
'^^iMfVwnohters  have  eirer  ehown  them- 
MJhfes  worthy  of  the    brotberbockd    of  | 
•*|i^  old  thirteen"  which  tber  ^Wre  the ; 
<tirit  to  enter  after  the  adoption  of  the 
oonatlttttlon.   The  sturdr  traits  which 
tn&de  the  eons  and  dauvhtere  of  this 
QOinmonwealth    tamous    In    tbe   eigh- 
teenth  century  have   been   communi- 
cated In  large  degree  to  their  deecen- 
dantK.    Aside  from  nHSfnt  addHloM  to 
the  pi^iilatlon  by  Ihrenoh  frostt  Canada, 
vemM^  always  has   been  slncularly 
i  free  ^m  foreign  admi^lure.    its  peo- 
iple  iUri  almost    entirely    agricultural, 
aAd- tMu^mil^cturlnir  Is  carried    on    by 
ontr  Si  imtaU  percentage  of  the  popula* 
'tkoi.    *    ♦    •    No  slave  Wai  ever  owned 
in  Vwmbnt,  and  it    was    a.    Vertnont 
jUdgft^fA*. brought  t«h  book  a  soutbern 
«ia¥eiid»^  shoni^  &  bin  of  sale  for 
a  irtav%  h^  iooi^t  to  reclaim.   The  bl|| 
w:i|s  tefused  status  M  court,  and  wb^' 
the  ;b^au«bty  soutmner  demanded,  id 
be  toI<*  what  sort  of  title  would  ba^HjChr;; 
ceptable,  Jud««  Theophllns  HarrinMiM 
replied,  "A  bill  of  sale  from  God  Al- 
mIg;htyl"--Pour  Track  News, 
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Civil  Policy.  From  the  year  1760  to  1775. 
Settlement  of  Vermont  by  the  English,  Grants 
from  New  Hampshire.  Proceedings  of  New 
York,  Violent  opposition  of  the  Settlers,  A- 
merican  War,  Its  commencement^  importance 
and  aspect, 

1761.  THE  large  and  valuable  tract  of 
country,  which  is  now  known  by  the  ^ame  of 
Vermont,  was  situated  between  the  New  Eng- 
land provinces,  New  York,  and  Canada.  Its 
distance  from  the  English  settlements  along  the 
sea  coasts,  and  from  the  French  on  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  prevented  any  settlements  being  made 
in  it,  at  an  early  period,  by  either  nation  :  But 
both  of  them,  were  making  constant  advances 
towards  it.  So  early  as  the  year  1615,  the 
Dutch  hud  advanced  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  up  Hudson's  river,  and  built  a  fort  at  Al- 
bany. In  1640,  the  French  had  extended  far 
up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  began  their  set- 
tlements at  Montreal.  In  1635,  the  English 
began  the  town  of  J^oringfield,  upon  Connecti- 
cut river  ;  and  by  1670,  had  extended  as  far  up 
the   river,   as  Deerfield.     On   September   Sds 
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1696,  Colonel  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York^ 
made  a  grant  to  Godfrey  Dellius,  a  clergyman 
at  Albany,  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of 
Hudson's  river  :  This  tract  extended  from  the 
northernmost  bounds  of  Saratoga,  to  the  Rock 
Rossian,  (now  called  Split  Rock,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Willsborough)  about  seventy  miles  in 
length,  and  in  width,  twelve  miles  from  Hud- 
son's river.  In  1699,  this  grant  was  declared 
by  the  government  of  New  York  to  have  been 
extravagant,  and  vacated  on  that  account.*  In 
1716,  a  tract  of  land  was  granted  by  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  south  east  part  of 
the  state,  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  acres.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1724,  that  any  settlement  was  made, 
within  the  bounds  of  Vermont  :  The  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  then  built  fort  Dummer, 
upon  Connecticut  river.  This  fort,  was  then 
admitted  to  be  within  Massachusetts,  afterwards 
it  was  found  to  be  in  New  Hampshire,  and  iss 
now  in  Vermont.  This  was  the  first  settlement, 
any  civilized  nation  had  ever  made,  in  this  state. 
On  the  otlier  side  of  the  state,  the  French  made 
their  advances  up  lake  Champlain,  and  in  1731, 
built  their  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and  began  a 
settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake.  This 
part  of  America  became  of  course,  the  seat  of 
war,  and  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  both  nations,  and  their  Indian  allies  ; 
and  it  was  dangerous  and  impracticable  to  settle 
the  country. 

The  wars  having  terminated  in  the  reductiort 

•  Law»  of  New  York,  Vol.  I.  p.  32.  Edit.  1774. 
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of  Canada,  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  Hampshire,  were  no  longer 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  French,  or  to  the 
ravages  and  depredations  of  the  Indians.  The 
prospect  was  that  the  unsettled  parts  of  the 
country  would  now  afford  quiet  and  peaceable 
abodes  for  a  large  body  of  farmers,  who  might 
with  ease  and  safety  advance  their  fortunes,  and 
establish  settlements  and  townships  in  every  part 
of  the  frontiers.  On  sueh  accounts  the  unset- 
tled lands  of  the  country  acquired  a  new  value, 
and  were  every  where  explored  and  sought  after, 
by  speculators  and  adventurers. 

Among  these  lands  none  appeared  more  iiv 
viting,  than  the  tract  of  country  which  was  situ- 
ated between  lake  Champlain  and  Connecticut 
river.  The  soil  was  rich  and  fertile,  favorable 
in  many  places  to  the  production  of  grain,  and 
in  all  to  grazing  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  It 
was  plentifully  watered  by  streams  and  rivers, 
and  abounded  with  necessary  and  useful  timber. 
In  such  a  soil  and  situation,  the  labor  and  hard- 
ships of  a  few  years  could  scarcely  fail  of  pro- 
ducing rich  and  valuable  farms  ;  with  all  the 
ease  and  independence,  that  is  naturally  annexed 
to  industry  in  the  rural  economy  and  life. 

Encouraged  by  such  prospects,  many  per- 
sons were  disjiosed  to  attempt  their  fortunes, 
by  settling  or  speculating  in  those  lands  ;  and 
as  they  were  generally  supposed  to  fall  within 
the  limits  of  New  Hampshire,  the  applications 
were  made  to  that  government  for  the  purchase, 
and  for  a  title  to  the  proposed  new  townships. 
The  governor  of  New  Hampshire  wished  to  en* 
courage  these  applications  ;  and  when  a  sufficient 
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number  of  purchasers  appeared  to  advance  the 
purchase  money,  and  pay  the  customary  fees 
and  donations,  he  was  always  ready  to  make  the 
grants,  and  issue  the  charters.  Nor  could  the 
purchasers  be  apprehensive  that  any  controver- 
sies could  arise  respectin.i^  the  validity  of  grants 
and  charters,  purporting  to  be  made  by  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  under  the  signature  and  seal 
of  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  ;  as  this  was 
one  of  the  royal  provinces,  and  the  lands  were 
fairly  purchased  and  paid  for.  Tlicy  had  fur- 
ther reasons  for  such  expectations,  for  a  royal 
decision  had  been  made,  which  was  understood 
to  have  decisively  assigned  these  lands  to  that 
province. 

The  provinces  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  had  a  long  and  tedious  controversy, 
respecting  their  divisional  line.  This  was  not 
settled  until  March  5,  1740  ;  when  George  tin? 
second,  determined,  "  that  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  be,  a 
similar  curve  line,  pursuing  the  course  of  Mer- 
rimack river,  at  three  miles  distance,  on  the 
north  side  thereof,  beginning  at  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  a.nd  ending  at  a  point  due  north  of  Pa- 
tucket  fiills  ;  and  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
thence,  due  west,  until  it  meets  with  his  Majes- 
ty's other  governments.''  This  line  was  run  in 
1741,  and  has  ever  since  been  admitted  as  the 
boundary  line,  between  Massachusetts  and  New- 
Hampshire.  By  this  decision,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  line,  tlie  government  of  New 
Hampshire  concluded,  that  their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended as  far  west,  as  Massachusetts  had  clainfi- 
•d  and  exercised  ;    that  is,  Vvithin  twenty  milei 
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©f  Hudson's  river.     The  king  of  Great  Britain, 
nad  repeatedly  recommended  to  the  assembly  oF 
New  Hampshire,  to  make  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  fort  Dummer  ;  as  a  fortress,  which  had 
now  fallen  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  was 
known  to  stand  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river.     From  these  circumstances,   it  was  not 
doubted  either  in  Britain,  or  in  America,   but 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  extend- 
ed to  the  west  of  Connecticut  river  ;   but  ho\v 
far  to  the  west,  had  never  been  examiiKd,  or 
called  into  question.     Bennint;  Wentw orlh,  was 
at  that  time  governor  of  New  Hampshire,     id 
1749,  he  made  a  grant  of  a  township,  six  miles 
square.     It  was   situated  twenty   miles  east  of 
'Hudson's  river,  and  six  miles  north  of  Massa- 
chusetts line.     In  allusion  to  his  own  name,  he 
gave  to  this  township,  the  name  of  Bennington, 
For  the  space  of  four  or  five  years,  he  made  several 
other  grants,  on  the  west  side   of  Connecticut 
river.     In  1754,  hostilities  commenced  between 
the  English  and  the  French  in  America,  which 
put  a   stop  to  the  applications  and  grants,  and 
issued  in  a  war  between  the  two  crowns.     In 
1760,  the  operations  of  the  war,  in  this  part  of 
America,  were  terminated,  by  the  surrender  of 
Montreal,  and  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada. 
During  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  New  Eng- 
land troops  cut  a  road  from  Charlestown  in  New 
Hampshire,  to  Crown  Point,  and  were  frequent- 
ly passing  through  these   lands  ;  and  their  fer- 
tility and  value  became  generally  known.     Upon 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  they  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  by  adventurers  and  speculators. 
By  the  advice  of  his  council,  the  governor  of 
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New  Hampshire  directed  a  survey  to  be  made 
of  Connecticut  river,  for  sixty  miles ;  and  three 
lines  of  townships,  to  be  laid  out,  on  each  side. 
The  application  for  lands  constantly  increased, 
and  new  surveys  were  made.  So  rapid  w^as  the 
pro.^ress,  that  during  the  year  1761,  not  less 
than  sixty  townships,  of  six  miles  square  were 
granted  on  the  west  of  Connecticut  river.  The 
whole  number  of  grants,  in  one  or  two  years 
more,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight; 
and  their  extent,  was  from  Connecticut  river,  to 
what  was  esteemed  twenty  miles  east  of  Hud- 
son's river,  so  far  as  that  extended  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and  after  that  as  far  west  as  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  cultivation  of 
the  country,  and  the  number  of  the  settlers,  in- 
creased with  a  surprising  rapidity  ;  and  Went- 
worth  had  an  opportunity  to  accumulate  a  large 
fortune,  by  the  fees  and  donations  which  atten- 
ded the  business,  and  by  a  reserve  of  five  hun- 
dred acres,  which  he  made  in  every  township 
for  himself. 

The  government  of  New  York,  wishing  to 
have  the  profits,  and  intending  to  have  the  dis- 
posal of  the  lands,  was  alarmed  at  these  pro- 
ceedings. Charles  the  second,  in  1G64,  and 
1674,  made  an  extraordinary  grant  to  his  broth- 
er, the  duke  of  York  ;  containing  among  other 
parts  of  America,  "  all  the  lands  from  the  west 
side  of  Connecticut  river,  to  the  east  side  of 
Delaware  bay."  This  grant  was  inconsistent 
with  the  charters,  which  had  before  been  grant- 
ed to  Massachusetts,  and  Coimecticut  ;  and 
neither  of  them,  admitted  it  to  have  any  effect, 
%vith  regard  to  the  lands  which  they  had  settled^ 
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or  claimed  to  the  west  of  Connecticut  river  : 
And  there  were  no  principles,  which  apply  to 
human  affairs,  by  which  this  grant  would  bear 
a  strict  examination.  If  it  be  examined  geo- 
graphically, the  bounds  of  it  were  contradictory, 
indefinite,  and  impossible.  If  it  be  subjected 
to  a  legal  construction,  the  whole  of  it,  upon 
James'  accession  to  the  throne,  merged  in  the 
crown ;  and  at  his  abdication,  passed  to  William 
his  successor.  If  it  be  considered  as  an  instru- 
ment of  government,  it  did  not  establish  any 
colony  or  province  of  New  York,  or  any  power 
fJ  govern  any  such  province.  Upon  this  inade- 
quate and  blundering  transaction  of  Charles  the 
second.  New  York  founded  her  claim  and  hope, 
of  obtaining  the  lands,  which  New  Hampshire 
vvas  granting.  To  check  the  proceedings  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  to  intimidate  the  settlers, 
Mr.  Colden,  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York, 
issued  a  proclamation,*  reciting  the  grants  to 
the  duke  of  York,  asserting  their  validity,  claim- 
ing the  jurisdiction  as  far  east  as  Connecticut 
river,  and  commanding  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Albany,  to  make  a  return  of  the  names  of  all 
persons,  who  under  the  color  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,  had  taken  possession  of  any  lands 
to  the  wefct  of  the  river.  To  prevent  the  effects 
that  might  arise  from  this  proclamation,  the 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  put  forth  another 
proclamation,!  declaring  the  grant  to  the  duke 
of  York  to  be  obsolete,  that  New  Hampshire 
extended  as  far  to  the  west,  as  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  that  the  grants  made  by  New 
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Hampshire  would  be  confirmed,  if  the  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  altered;  the  settlers  were  exhorted, 
not  to  be  intimidated,  but  to  be  industrious  and 
dilig-cnt  in  cultivating  their  lands  ;  and  the  civil 
officers  were  required,  to  exercise  jurisdiction  as 
far  westward,  as  grants  had  been  made,  and  to 
punish  all  disturbers  of  the  peace.  This  proc- 
lamation served  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  set- 
tlers :  And  after  such  assurances  from  a  royal 
governor,  they  had  no  idea  that  a  contest  be- 
tween two  provinces,  respecting  the  extent  of 
their  jurisdiction,  would  ever  affect  the  property 
of  such  individuals,  as  had  fairly  purchased  their 
lands,  under  a  charter  from  a  royal  government. 
New  York  had  as  vet  founded  her  claim  to 
the  lands,  upon  the  grant  to  the  duke  of  York ; 
but  that  sagacious  government  did  not  choose 
to  rely  upon  so  precarious  a  ground.  Applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  crown  representing  that 
it  would  be  greatly  for  the  convenience  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  people,  who  were  settled  west  of 
Connecticut  river,  to  be  annexed  to  New  York  ; 
that  the  course  of  business  must  ahvays  lie  that 
way,  and  that  the  people  were  desirous  to  be 
included  in  that  government.*  The  result  of 
these  applications,  was  a  decision  in  favor  of 
New  York  :  On  July  20th,  1764,  his  majesty 
ordered  and  declared,  "  the  western  banks  of 
the  river  Connecticut,  from  where  it  enters  the 
province  of  the  Massachusetts  bay,  as  far  north 
as  the  forty  fifth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  to 
be  the    boundary   line,    between  the   said  two 

*  The  inhabitanfs  complained  that  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  kin^, 
[tigned  with  their  names,  but  unknown  to  them.  In  their  fiift  petition  to 
Congress,  Jan.  7,  1776,  they  gi«e  this  account  of  the  petition,  "  Wc  harr 
often  heard}  and  verily  believe  [it  wasj  in  your  pctitioneri'  names." 
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provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York." 
This  determination  of  the  king,  did  not  appear 
to  be  founded  on  any  former  grant  to  the  duke 
of  York  ;  but  was  a  decision,  de  novo  ;  as  the 
occasion,  and  convenience  of  the  people,  were 
supposed  to  require. 

In  this  decision  of  the  boundary  line,  there 
was  nothing  alarming  to  the  people  who  had 
settled  on  the  new  lands.  They  had  no  idea  of 
disputing  the  jurisdiction,  or  opposing  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York.  They  concluded  the 
title  to  their  lands,  would  not  be  in  any  way  af- 
fected, by  the  decision,  but  rather  confirmed  : 
And  that  the  determination  was  expressed  in 
language  fto  be  J  designed  to  relate  to  \hcjufure, 
and  not  to  any  past  transactions,  or  time.  Had 
'the  government  of  New  York  assigned  the  same 
construction  to  the  royal  decision,  no  controver- 
sy would  ever  have  arisen  ;  the  settlers  would 
have  remained  quiet  and  easy,  under  their  ju- 
risdiction. But  a  very  different  construction 
was  put  upon  the  royal  determination,  in  New 
York.  The  government  of  that  province  con- 
strued it,  as  a  declaration  not  only  of  what  was 
to  be,  for  the  time  to  come,  but  of  what  was, 
and  always  had  heen^  the  eastern  limit  of  Nevy 
York  :  And  of  consequence,  that  the  grants; 
which  had  been  made  by  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  were  grants  of  what  had  always  be- 
lonsred  to  New  York. 

l.v  conformity  to  this  ejiplanation,  the  grants 
(Vom  New  Hampshire,  were  considered  by  the 
government  of  New  York,  as  illegal,  and  of  no 
authority.  The  new  district  was  divided  into 
four  counties  :  The  south  ^veste^l  parts,  were 
VOL,  li,        B 
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annexed  to  the  county  of  Albany  ;  the  nortii 
west,  were  formed  into  a  county  by  the  name 
of  Charlotte.  On  the  east  side  of  the  green 
mountains,  two  counties  were  formed  ;  Cum- 
berland to  the  south  ;  and  Gloucester,  to  the 
north  ;  and  in  these,  courts  were  regularly  held. 
The  settlers  were  required  to  surrender  the 
charters,  which  they  had  received  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  to  take  out  new  grants  from 
New  York,  which  were  attended  with  great  fees, 
and  expense.  Some  of  the  towns  complied  with 
this  requisition,  and  bought  their  lands  the  se- 
cond time,  but  the  greater  part  refused  it :  And 
where  it  was  not  complied  with,  on  the  part  of 
the  grantees,  new  grants  were  made  of  their 
lands,  to  such  petitioners,  as  would  advance  the 
fees  which  were  demanded.  Actions  of  eject- 
ment were  commenced  in  the  courts  at  Albany, 
against  several  of  the  ancient  settlers  ;  and  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  were  always  in  favor  of 
the  New  York  proceedings,  and  against  all  titles 
and  grants,  derived  from  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  case  of  the  settlers  did  not 
admit  of  any  relief,  from  the  customary  forms 
of  law  ;  but  only  from  the  equity,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  moderation,  of  a  provincial  government : 
But  moderation,  and  tenderness  of  the  rights  of 
individuals,  unable  to  defend  their  claims,  was 
not  to  be  expected  from  adventurers,  and  spec- 
ulators, who  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  what 
lands  they  pleased,  under  the  customary  forms 
of  law,  and  government.  The  governor,  and 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  New  York,  availed 
themselves  of  this  state  of  things  ;  and  derived 
much  more  enormous  profits,   by   making  a 
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second  grant  of  the  lands,  than  the  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  had  acquired,  by  making  the 
first.* 

Although  it  proved  an  easy  thing  for  the 
claimants  under  New  York,  to  recover  judg- 
ment against  the  settlers,  it  was  not  found  so 
easy  a  matter,  to  carry  those  judgments  into 
execution.  When  the  executive  officers  came 
to  eject  the  inhabitants,  from  their  houses  and 
lands,  they  generally  met  with  an  avowed  op- 
position, from  the  possessors  ;  and  were  not 
suffered,  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  their 
offices.  The  minds  of  the  settlers,  instead  of 
being  depressed  into  submission,  seemed  to  de- 
rive new  powers,  from  oppression  \  And  the 
people  soon  began  to  associate,  to  defend  one 
another,  in  their  opposition  to  the  courts,  and 
officers  of  New  York. 

When  it  was  found,  that  there  was  an  avow- 
ed opposition  and  combination,  against  the  pro^ 
ceedings  of  the  courts  at  Albany,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  government  of  New  York,  to 
engage  the  militia  to  assist  and  support  the  sher^ 
iff.  The  people  who  were  thus  forced  to  march, 
in  support  of  the  sheriff,  had  no  affection  for 
the  business  :  They  were  rather  in  sentiment, 
with  the  settlers  ;  and  had  no  disposition  to 
hazard  their  lives,  in  support  of  a  quarrel,  which 
they  plainly  saw,  vas  designed  only  for  the  e- 
molument  of  a  few  speculators  ;  whose  claims 
and  conduct,  did  not  appear  to  them,  to  be  so 

•  The  fees  to  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  for  granting  a  town- 
»hip,  were  about  one  hundred  dollars;  under  the  government  of  New 
York,  they  generally  amounted  to  two  thousand  »r  tw»  thousani  ti^ 
hundred  dollar*. 
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justifiable  as  those  of  the  people,  against  whom 
they  were  coinpellecl  to  take  up  arms.  The 
sheriff  soon  found  that  very  little  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  the  posse,  which  attended^ 
him  :  Upon  the  appearance  of  an  armed  oppo- 
sition from  the  settlers,  the  New  York  inihtia 
could  not  be  kept  together,  and  the  sheriff  found 
his  power,  was  no  more  availing,  when  he  was 
attended  with  the  posse  comitatus,  than  when 
he  was  without  them. 

This  circumstance  afforded  much  encourage- 
ment to  the  inhaijitants,  and  they  began  to  be- 
lieve, they  should  find  tliat  support  from  the 
jijeneral  sentiments  of  the  people  in  the  adjacent 
states,  which  they  could  not  find  from  law. 
Their  opposition  became  more  general  and  dar- 
ing ;  and  some  of  the  c  fiicers  of  New  York  be- 
came sufferers,  for  attempting  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecuiion  the  judgments  of  their  couits.  In  this 
course,  the  difficuUies  and  dangers  were  con- 
stantly increasing,  until  several  on  both  sides 
were  much  abused  and  wounded  ;  and  no  of- 
ficer from  New}ork,  dared  to  attempt  to  dispos- 
sess any  of  the  settlers,  of  their  farms.  The 
actions  of  ejectment,  however,  still  went  on,  in 
the  courts  at  Albany  ;  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  them,  nor  was  any  defence  made  by  the 
settlers  ;  but  they  were  never  suffered  to  be 
carried  into  execution  :  And  when  all  other 
methods  had  failed,  the  most  active  of  the  lea- 
ders, were  indicted  as  rioters. 

The  main  body  of  the  settlers  at  that  time, 
consisted  of  a  brave,  hardy,  intrepid,  but  uncul- 
tivated set  of  men.  Without  many  of  the  ac^- 
\'antages  of  education,  without  any  other   prop  • 
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erty  than  \vhat  h.iH  lal)or  and  liard  livinpj  had 
procured,  destitute  of  the  conveniences  and  cl- 
C}i;aiices  of  life,  and  having;  nothing  to  soften 
or  refine  their  nuuiners  ;  ruii^^hness,  excess, 
and  violence,  won VI  naturally  niiu-k  their  pro- 
ceedings. To  deny  such  people  justice,  was  to 
prejudice  and  arm  them  ap;ainst  it,  to  confirm 
all  their  suspicions  and  prejudices  against  their 
ruk-rs,  and  to  give  them  an  excuse  and  plea  to 
proceed  to  outrage  and  violence.  When  the 
government  of  New  York,  gave  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, the  names  of  mobs  and  riots,  al)use 
and  outrage  to  their  officers,  it  is  probable  the 
expressions  conveyed  pretty  just  ideas,  of  the 
appearance  of  their  conduct,  and  opposition  to 
the  laws.  But  when  they  called  their  opposi- 
tion, felony,  treason,  and  rebellion  against  law- 
ful authority,  the  people  of  the  adjacent  pro. 
vinces,  seem  to  have  believed,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  was  much  more  blamablc, 
in  making  and  executing  such  laws,  as  called 
their  titles  to  their  lands  in  question,  than  the 
settlers  were,  in  acting  in  open  and  avowed  op- 
position to  them. 

In  this  scene  of  violence,  and  opposition  to 
the  proceedings  of  New- York,  Ethan  Allen 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition. 
Bold,  enterprising,  ambitious,  with  great  con- 
fidence in  his  own  abilities,  he  undertook  to 
direct  the  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
wrote  and  dispersed  several  pamphlets  to  dis- 
play the  injustice,  and  designs,  of  the  New 
York  proceedings  :  And  so  oppressive  were 
those  measures,  that  although  Allen  was  a  very 
indifferent  writer,   his  pamphlets  were    much 
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read,  and  regarded  ;  and  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  minds,  and  conduct  of  the  people. 
The  uncultivated  roughness  of  his  own  temper 
and  manners,  seems  to  have  assisted  him,  in 
giving  a  just  description  of  the  views  and  pro- 
ceedings of  speculating  land  jobbers  :  And 
where  all  was  a  scene  of  violence  and  abuse, 
such  a  method  of  writing,  did  not  greatly  differ 
from  the  feelings  of  the  settlers,  or  from  the 
style  of  the  pamphlets  that  came  from  New 
Yoi  k.  But  though  he  wrote  with  asperity,  a 
degree  of  generosity  attended  his  conduct ;  and 
he  carefully  avoided  bloodshed,  and  protested 
against  every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of 
meanness,  injustice,  cruelty,  or  abuse,  to  those 
who  fell  into  his  power.  Next  to  him,  Scth 
Warner  seems  to  have  been  the  most  distin- 
guished, in  those  times.  Warner  was  cool, 
lirm,  steady,  resolute,  and  fully  determined  that 
the  laws  of  New  York  respecting  the  settlers, 
never  should  be  curried  into  execution.  When 
an  officer  came  to  take  him  as  a  rioter,  he  con- 
sid^rcd  it  as  an  affair  of  open  hostility  ;  defen- 
ded himself,  attacked,  wounded,  and  disarmed 
■^e  officer  ;  but  with  the  spirit  of  a  soldier, 
:•  Mved  his  life. 

So  notorious  and  alarming  had  this  contro- 
y  become,  that  the  setders  sent  three  of 
a  most  active  members,  as  agents  to  Great 
Bri /;ln,  to  represent  their  situation,  and  implore 
the  protection  of  the  crown.*  An  enquiry  W'as 
made  into  the  nature  and  ground  of  their  com- 
plaiat  ;  and  the  event  proved  favorable  to    their 


^   *  Mesar*.   Samuel   Robinfon,  James  Brakcn"icigc,  and  Mr. 
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wishes.  In  1767,  the  king  interposed  to  stop 
the  proceedings  of  the  governor  of  New  York. 
Having  recited  a  report  from  the  lords  of  the 
trade  and  plantation  affairs,  he  gave  tliis  royal 
order  to  the  governor  :\  "  His  Majesty  doth 
hereby  strictly  charge,  require,  and  command, 
that  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  his 
Majesty's  province  of  New  York,  for  the  time 
being,  do  not  upon  pain  of  his  Majesty's  highest 
displeasure,  presume  to  make  any  grant  what- 
soever of  any  part  of  the  lands  described  in  the 
said  report,  until  his  Majesty's  further  pleasure 
shall  be  known  concerning  the  same."  The  set- 
tlers were  much  encouraged  by  this  royal  man- 
date, and  concluded  it  was  designed,  and  would 
be  effectual,  to  prevent  any  further  proceedings 
in  rcgranting  the  lands.  But  they  were  soon 
full  of  complaints,  that  no  regard  was  paid 
to  it,  that  the  business  was  pursued  with  the 
same  avidity  as  before,  and  that  the  governors 
of  New  York,  while  they  were  calHng  upon 
them  to  obey  the  royal  orders  and  decisions, 
paid  no  regard  to  those  orders  themselves.  It 
seems  in  fact  to  have  been  the  case,  that  the 
business  of  making  new  grants  of  the  lands,  was 
too  lucrative  a  job,  to  be  easily  or  soon  given 
up  ;  especially,  when  the  crown  could  neither 
fully  comprehend,  regulate,  or  controul  it. 

In  1772,  Mr.  Tryon,  governor  of  New  York, 
made  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  that  government.  With  this 
view*  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewey,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Bennington,  and  the  adjacent 

tjuly  24. 
*  May  10. 
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country,  invltin,^  them  to  lay  before  him  the 
causes  of  their  illegal  proceedings  ;  assuring 
them,  that  both  he  and  the  council  were  dis- 
pr )s«  d  to  afford  them  such  relief,  as  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  people  would  justify  ; 
and  engaging  full  security  and  protection,  to 
ail}-  persons  they  might  choose  to  send  to  New 
Yurk  on  the  business,  except  Allen,  Warner, 
and  three  others.  Letters  were  written  on  this 
occasion  to  governor  Tryon  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  by  the  excepted  persons,  in  ejiplanation  of 
their  conduct  and  principles  ;  and  Capt.  Stephen 
Fay,  and  Mr.  Jonas  Fay,  were  chosen  to  wait 
upon  the  governor  at  New  York,  to  negotiate 
tlie  business.  Upon  their  return,  they  reported 
that  the  governor  received  them  with  expres- 
sions of  kinclness,  and  laid  the  state  of  their 
grievances  before  the  council  ;  who  made  re- 
port,  that  they  were  desirous  that  his  excellency 
should  afford  the  inhabitants  of  those  townships, 
all  the  relief  in  his  power,  by  suspending  until 
his  Majesty*s  pleasure  should  be  known,  all 
prosecutions  in  behalf  of  the  crown,  oh  account 
of  ci  imes  with  which  they  stood  charged  ;  and 
should  recommend  it  to  the  owners  of  the  con- 
tested lands,  under  grants  from  New  York  to 
put  a  stop,  durii^g  the  same  period,  to  all  civil 
suits  concerning  those  lands.*  But  no  meas- 
ures or  attempts  of  this  kind,  could  avail,  or  be 
attended  with  any  permanently  good  effects, 
"vvhilc  the  oriuinal  cause  of  contention  remained. 
The  whole  property  of  the  settlers,  was  the  mat- 
tei'  in  contest.  Their  attempts  to  preserve  this, 
iippeared   to   them,    not   only    justifiable,  but 

*  Allen's  Niirativc,  p.  49—68. 
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hecessary,  and  highly  meritorious  ;  as  being  de- 
signed to  preserve  all,  that  man  in  any  case, 
ever  could  have  to  defend.  To  the  government 
of  New  York,  their  conduct  appeared  in  a  very 
different  light,  as  acts  of  treason,  and  rebellion, 
perpetrated  by  lawless  and  violent  men,  in  opea 
and  avowed  opposition  to  the  laws  of  their  king 
and  country. 

While  these  different  views  of  the  contro- 
versy remained,  the  measures  of  both  sides,  in- 
stead of  operating  to  remove  the  causes  of  con- 
test, tended  to  increase  the  animosity ^  and  to 
bring  on  a  state  of  more  open  hostility.  So 
high  had  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  resentment 
arisen,  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  that 
in  1 774,t  the  government  of  New  York  passed 
an  act,  the  most  minatory  and  despotic,  of  any 
thing  which  had  ever  appeared,  in  the  British 
colonies.  Among  other  extraordinary  exertions 
of  vindictive  power,  it  contained  this  singular 
clause  :  "  And  in  case  the  said  offenders,  shall 
not  respectively  surrender  themselves  pursuant 
to  such  orders  of  his  excellency  the  governor, 
or  of  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief  for 
the  time  being,  to  be  made  in  council  as  afore- 
siaid  ;  he  or  they  so  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
surrender  himself,  or  themselves  as  aforesaid^ 
[i.  e.  within  the  space  of  seventy  days  next  after 
the  first  publication  of  the  order]  shall,  from  the 
day  to  be  appointed  for  his  or  their  surrendery 
as  aforesaid,  be  adjudged,  deemed,  and  (if  in- 
dicted for  a  capital  offence  hereafter  to  be  per- 
petrated) to  be  convicted  and  attainted  of  felony, 


f  March  9, 
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and  si  mil  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  persons 
convieted  and  attainted  of  felory  l)y  verdict  and 
judi^nient,  without  benefit  of  cleri^y  ;  and  that 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to,  and  for  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature  of  lliis  co!(>ny,  or  the 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  jjeiu  ral  p-aol  de- 
livery, for  the  respective  counties  alo  rsiiid, 
to  award  execution  against  such  offender  o:  of- 
fenders, so  indicted  for  a  capital  offii^;  e  pciC''- 
trated  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  in  sri'-h  n.aii- 
ner  as  if  he  or  they  had  been  convicted  or  it- 
tainted  in  the  supreme  courts  of  jiKliearvirc ,  or 
before  such  courts  of  over  and  terminer,  c  ^;cn- 
eriil  gaol  delivery  respectively."  Ail  enivies 
committed  on  the  grants,  were  by  this  act  sub- 
ject to  be  tried  in  the  county,  and  by  the  courts 
at  Albany.  At  the  same  time,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  governor  of  New  York,  offer- 
ing a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  a  heud,  for  appre- 
hending and  securing  Ethan  Alien,  Setli  War- 
ner, and  six  others,  of  the  *^os;i  obnoxious  of 
the  settlers. 

With  this  act,  all  prospect  of  peace,  or  sub- 
mission to  the  government  of  New  York,  ( i.ded. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  crmmittees  for  the 
townships,  on  the  west  side  of  the  green  moun- 
tains, it  was  resolved  :*  "  That  for  the  future, 
every  necessary  preparation  be  made,  and  that 
our  inhabitants  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  at 
a  minutes  warning,  to  aid  and  defend  such 
friends  of  ours,  who,  for  their  merit  to  the  great 
and  general  cause,  are  f  tlsely  denominated  riot- 
ers ;  but  that  we  will  not  act  any  thing,  more 

*  April  14,  1774.    Page  221 
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or  less,  but  on  the  defensive,  and  always  en- 
courage due  execution  of  l:i\v.  in  civil  cases, 
and  also  in  criminal  prosecutions,  that  are  so  in- 
dei  d  ;  and  that  we  will  assist,  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power,  the  officers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose." The  prosciibed  persons  carried  the 
mutter  still  lurther,  and  in  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  couiity  of  Albany,  and  others  who 
Were  situated  coiuii^ui>His  to  the  New  Hampshire 
i^raiits,  m.ide  this  public  declaration  :*  "  We 
will  kill  and  destroy  any  ])erson  or  persons 
whomsoc'ver,  that  shall  presume  to  be  accessary, 
aidinjr  or  assistinj^  in  taking  any  of  us." 

To   avoid  the  government   of  New  York,  a 
plan  was  contrived  abont  this  time,  by  some  of 
the  inh.il)itants  'and   Philip  Skeen,   to  have  the 
New  Hampshire  grants  formed  into  a  royal  go- 
vern.iient,  as  a   new    province.     Skecii,   was  a 
colonel  in  one  of  the  kini^'s  re,u;iments,  and  had 
large  possessions  on  lake  Chaniplain.      To  effect 
his  designs,  he  went  to  the  court  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  seems  to  have  met  with  some  success. 
On  March    16th,  1775,  he   wrote  to  one  of  the 
agents,  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Crown  Point,  and  Ticonderoga  ;  and  should 
soon  call  upon  all  the  Hampshire  inhabitants,  for 
an  address,  to   shew  their   loyalty  to  the  king  ; 
and  he   had  no  doubt,   but  they   would  shew 
themselves  to  be  as  loyal  subjects,   as  he  had 
represented  diem.f 

An  event  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1775,  which  served  still  further  to  exasperate  all 
parties.     In  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of 

Aprit  i6.  Page  45. 
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the  British  court,  the  American  colonies  ha^ 
met  in  Congress,  Sept.  5,  1774  ;  and  the  Con- 
gress had  advised  the  people  to  maintain  theii 
liberties,  in  such  ways  as  should  be  found  ne- 
cessary. The  courts  of  justice,  which  were  held 
under  the  royal  authority,  in  all  the  adjacent 
provinces,  Avere  either  shut  up,  or  adjourned 
without  doiiif^  any  business.  The  court  in 
Cumberland  countv,  was  to  have  been  holden 
at  Westminster,  on  March  13th,  1775.  Some 
of  the  inliabiiants  of  that,  and  the  adjacent  towns, 
took  possession  of  the  court  honi>c  at  an  early 
hour,  to  prevent  the  ofiiccrs  of  the  co"rt  from 
entering.  Eeinc^  rci'nsed  adniiUancc  at  ti  ^cus- 
tomary tim;;  of  openiiig  the  court,  the  judges 
returned  to  their  qiiartvTS  :  About  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  the  shcrliy  wltli  the  other  officers  of  the 
court,  attended  by  an  armed  force,  repaired  to 
the  court  house.  Being  refused  admittance./ 
some  of  the  ])ai  ty  fired  into  the  house,  killed  one 
man,  and  wounded  several.  The  people  were 
inflamed  to  the  highest  degree,  by  this  rash  pro- 
ceeding. The  next  day  they  assembled  in  large 
numbers,  from  all  quarters  :  A  coroner  attended, 
and  a  jury  of  inquest  brought  in  a  verdict,  that 
the  man  was  murdered  by  the  court  party.  Some 
of  the  officers  were  made  prisoners,  and  carried 
to  the  gaol  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts  : 
But  upon  their  application  to  the  chief  Justice 
of  New  York,  they  were  released  from  their 
confinement,  and  returned  liome.*  Highly  ir- 
ritatcd  by  this  event,  the  committees  of  a  large 
br^Y  of  the  people  met  at  Westniin.ter,  April 

Narrative  of  the  Maflacre  at  We«ttninft<7  Court  House,  by  Reubfii 
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lltli,  1775  :  Among  other  measures,  they  came 
to  the  folloAving  resolve  :  "  That  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  inhabitants,  wholly  to  renounce  and  resist 
the  administration  of  the  government  of  New 
York,  until  such  time  as  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  inhabitants  may  be  secured  by  it  :  Or 
until  such  time,  as  they  can  have  opportunity  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  his  most  gracious 
Mnjesty  in  council,  together  with  a  proper  re- 
monstrance against  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of 
that  government,  with  an  humble  petition  to  be 
taken  out  of  so  oppressive  a  jurisdiction,  and 
either  annexed  to  some  other  government,  or 
erected  and  incorporated  into  a  new  one,  as  may 
appear  best  for  the  inhabitants."* 

Both  parties  were  in  this  state  of  resentment 
and  exasperation,  when  the  American  war  broke 
out  at  Lexington,  April  19th,  1775.  By  pre- 
senting new  scenes,  and  greater  objects,  this  e- 
vcnt  seems  to  have  prevented  either  party  from 
proceeding  to  hostilities  ;  and  turned  their  at- 
tention from  their  particular  contest,  to  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  America.  Tl^e  attention  of  all 
orders  of  men  was  immediately  engaged,  local 
and  provincial  contests  were  at  once  swallowed 
up,  by  the  novelty,  the  grandeur,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  contest  ihat  then  opened  between 
Britain  and  America. 

War,  which  the  people  of  the  colonies  sup- 
posed would  have  ceased,  and  never  had  any 
further  origin  or  progress  among  them,  had 
broke  out  in  a  new  form,  and  with  a  most  aw- 
ful appearance.  In  their  former  calamities,  war. 
had  always  borne  the  appearance  of  a  contest  be- 

•Procef  dings  of  the  committees  met  at  Westminster,  April  li,  1775. 
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tween  the  crowns  of  England  and  France  ;  and 
was  consistent  with  the  acknowledged  duiio,  of 
allegiance,  civil  and  moral  law.  Now  it  was 
clothed  in  all  the  political  horrors,  that  could  he 
put  upon  slaughter  and  destruction.  0,\  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  the  Americans  said  it  was 
a  long  concerted  plan  of  systematic  oppression 
and  tyranny,  in  a  British  king  and  parii  uiient. 
On  the  part  of  the  Americans,  the  British  min- 
ister and  king  declared  it  was  a  most  msolent 
sc';eme  of  unprovoked  treason  and  rebellion, 
which  must  be  crushed  and  punished. 

Iw  this  state  of  irritation  and  mutual  accusa- 
tion, the  sword  was  drawn,  and  from  all  the  max- 
ims and  measures  of  monarchy,  the  Americans 
knew  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  throw  away 
the  scabbard.  Their  business  now  was  not  to 
contend  about  boundaries,  tides,  grants,  or  the 
decisions  of  the  British  courts  or  parliaments  j 
but  to  prepare  for  a  contest,  the  event  of  which 
would  determine  not  barely  an  abstract  question 
about  sovereignty',  but  every  thing  that  con- 
cerned their  rights,  properties,  and  lives.  And 
this  contest,  new  and  unexpected,  of  a  duration 
and  issue  totally  unknown  and  incalculable,  was 
to  l)e  carried  on  by  a  people  divided  into  several 
provinces,  disunited  in  their  interests,  manners, 
forms  of  religion  and  government,  without  a 
ship,  without  a  magazine,  and  without  a  regi- 
ment ;  against  one  of  tiie  most  wealthy,  power- 
ful, iud  warlike  nations  of  Europe  :  A  nation 
whom  the  Americlins  loved  and  revered,  with 
whom  they  had  been  connected  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  religion,  affection,  language,  commerce, 
interest,  and  all  the  considerations  which  ever 
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can  bind  one  nation  to  another.  E\'ery  other 
object  seemed  to  disippcar,  and  tlie  iiev/  iMid 
fearful  scene  of  war  with  Brituin  beeanu  e 
object  of  universal  attention  and  exertion.  Cool 
calculations  on  the  most  probabk  is.-.ue  and  ef- 
fect, would  have  carried  the  feelinj^s  of  death 
into  the  hearts  and  proceedings  of  the  Am-  ri- 
cans  ;  but  necessity  and  the  genius  of  liberty, 
urged  and  drove  them  on* 
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Am  erican  War.     Orighi  and  progress  of  the 
war  in  the  year  1775.      The  colonies  in  danger 
from  Canada.     Reduction  of  Ticonderoga  and. 
Croxvn   Pointy  by  colonel  Allen.     Attempt  of 
general  Carlcton  to  engage  the  Canadians  and 
Indians,     Invasion  of  Canada  by  general  Mont- 
gomery.    Allen  taken  prisoner.     Surrender  of 
the  forts  at  Chamhly  and  St.  Johns.      Alon- 
treal  taken.     General  Prescot  and  the  British 
vessels  captured.     Escape  of  general  Carleton. 
Colonel  Arnold  appears  be  fore  Quebec.     Mont- 
gomery marches  to  that  city.     Attempt  and 
defeat  in   storming    Quebec.     Arnold  retires 
and  blockades  the  place.     Refections  on  the 
eonduct  and  character  of  general  Montgomery* 
On  Arnold^s   expedition.     On  the  American 
character  and  campaign. 

1775.  THE  dissentidiis  which  had  ta- 
ken place  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, commenced  soon  after  the  peace  of  1763; 
They  originated  in  the  claims  and  acts  of  the. 
British  parliament  and  king  to  tax  the  colonies, 
and  to  make  laws  to  bind  them  in  all  cases 
whatsoever.  No  greater  power  ever  could  be 
fclaimed  by  the  most  absolute  despotism.  If  thq 
claim,  in  its  own  nature,  was  unreasonable  and 
odious,  the  exercise  of  it  could  not  but  occasion 
suspicion,  jealousy,  and  opposition.  The  con- 
tentions, which  the  British  ministry  introduced 
in  this  way,  had  for  ten  years  been  gathering 
strength  and  maturity,  from  various  circtim- 
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iU^nccs  of  aggression  and  violence  ;  till  they  ar- 
rived to  a  dt'grcc,  in  which  all  confidence  be- 
tween ihe  two  countries  was  nearlv  lost.  Nei- 
ther  party  intended  to  recede,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  believe  that  their  differences  would 
produce  a  civil  war  ;  but  were  flattering  them- 
selves that  ways  and  means  would  be  found  to 
l?ring  their  opponents  to  submission.  The 
events  of  April  the  19th,  1775,  put  an  end  to 
these  hopes  and  expectations  ;  and  spread  terror 
and  consternation  through  the  whole  American 
continent.  The  American  colonies  at  that  time 
neither  contemplated  nor  desired  an  indepen- 
dence, upon  what  was  then  called  the  mother 
country  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  war,  and 
not  reconciliation,  was  to  be  the  business  of  that 
year  ;  and  that  matters  had  already  gone  so  far 
that  there  could  be  no  safety  for  the  colonies, 
but  by  making  a  vigorous  and  effectual  defence 
against  the  attacks  and  arms  of  Great  Britain. 

The  year  before,  the  British  parliament  had 
passed  a  bill  "  for  making  more  effectual  pro- 
vision for  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  in  North  America.'*  The  objects  of 
this  bill  were  to  extend  the  limits  of  that  pro- 
vince far  beyond  those  which  had  been  assigned 
to  it,  by  the  king's  proclamation  in  1763.  A 
legislitive  council  was  formed,  which  was  to 
have  the  whole  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
province,  taxation  only  excepted.  The  council 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  the  members 
removable  at  pleasure,  and  the  Canadian  Romaa 
Catholics  to  have  a  place  in  it.  The  French 
laws  were  to  be  establii,hed,  and  a  trial  without 
a  jury  in  civil  causes  ;  but  after  the  Knglish 
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manner,  by  jury,  in  criminal  ones.  To  the 
Roman  Catholic  clerg-y,  regulars  excepted,  the 
pcacenbic  enjoyment  of  their  own  estates,  and 
ol*  t}  thes  from  those  of  their  own  persuasion, 
Mere  se(*urccl.*  Tlie  complexion  and  spirit  of 
this  bill  was  so  different  from  the  laws  and 
genius  of  the  British,  or  of  any  free  g-overnmcnt, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Americans 
to  doulit  l)ut  that  it  was  designed  to  enable  the 
kinu-'s  }^()vcrnor  in  Canada  to  avail  himself  of 
the  influence  of  the  French  noblesse  and  ])ricsts, 
to  enga.u;(  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Canada,  to  assist  in  subjugating  the  Kng- 
lish  provinces.  As  soon  therefore  as  hostilities 
broke  out,  it  became  an  object  of  the  highest 
import:ince  to  the  colonies  to  guard  against  any 
such  attempts  from  the  governor  of  Canada. 

'J'me  only  effectual  method  by  which  this 
could  be  done,  was  to  secure  the  forts  at  Tvcon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point.  It  was  yet  fresh  in 
the  men»ory  of  the  people,  what  they  had  suf- 
fered when  these  posts  were  in  the  hands  ol  the 
French  ;  the  pi  ospect  now  was  that  it  would  be 
equally  fatal  to  their  peace  and  safety,  and  more 
dangerous  to  thftir  liberty  to  have  them  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  necessity  of 
thtir  being  secured  was  so  apparent,  that  it  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  several  adventurers  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  without  acting 
in  concert,  or  ha\  ing  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  designs  of  each  other.  The  first  steps 
seem  to  ha^e  been  taken  by  some  gentlemen  in 
Connecticut ;    and   Messrs.    Dtaue,    Wooster, 

*  Smollct'8  Hist.  England,  Vol.  5,  p.  150. 
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Parsons,  and  others  engaged  in  the  aHair.  'J'lie 
success  depended  on  the  secresy  w ith  uliich  tlie 
afl'air  could  be  managed,  rheir  fust  object  was 
to  obtanl  a  sum  of  money  to  bear  the  necessary 
expences.  They  procured  tliis  to  the  amount 
of  aboil  I  eighteen  himdred  dollars,  from  the 
general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  by  way  of 
loan.  Si  veral  of  the  militia  caj)tains  pushed 
forward  to  Swlisburv,  the  northwestern  town  in 
that  colony  ;  and  after  a  little  consultation  con- 
cluded not  to  spend  any  time  in  raising  men, 
but  to  procure  a  quantity  of  powder  and  ball, 
and  set  off  immediately  for  Bennington,  and  en- 
gage Ethan  Allen  in  the  business.  With  his 
usual  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise,  Allen  un- 
dertook the  management  ol  the  scheme  ;  and 
set  off  to  the  northward,  to  raise  and  collect  all 
the  men  that  he  could  find.  The  Connecticut 
gentlemen  having  procured  a  small  quantity  of 
provisions,  went  on  to  Castleton ;  and  were 
there  joined  by  Allen,  with  the  men  that  he  had 
raised  from  the  new  settlcTients.  The  whole 
number  that  were  assembled  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy,  of  which  two  hundred 
and  thirty- Avere  raised  on  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  distinguished  at  that  time  by  the  name 
of  Green  Mountain  Boijs  ;  so  called,  from  the 
green  mountains,  among  which  they  resided. 
Sentries  were  immediately  placed  on  all  the 
roads,  and  the  necessary  measures  taken  to  pro» 
cure  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  works  and 
garrison  at  Ticonderoga. 

While  Allen  and  his  associates  were  col- 
lecting at  Custleton,  'tolonel  Arnold  arrived,  at- 
tended only  by  a  servant.     This  othccr  belong- 
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cd  to  New  Haven  in  Connecticut.  As  soon  a:, 
the  news  arrived  at  that  place  that  hostilities  had 
commenced  at  Lexington,  Arnold,  the;i  a  cap- 
tain, set  out  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer  company, 
and  marched  with  the  greatest  expedition  to 
Cambridge.  The  day  alter  his  arrival,  he  at- 
tended the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety, 
and  reported  to  them  that  the  fort  at  Ticonde- 
roga  was  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  that  it  was 
garrisoned  by  about  forty  men,  and  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  artillery  and  military  stores  ; 
and  might  easily  he  captured.  The  committee 
"wished  to  avail  themselves  of  his  information 
and  activity  ;  and  on  the  third  of  May,  appointed 
him  a  colonel,  and  gave  him  directions  to  enlist 
four  hundred  men,  and  march  for  the  reduction 
of  Ticonderoga.  Under  these  orders,  and  with 
this  design,  he  joined  the  men  that  were  assem- 
bling at  Castleton  ;  but  was  unknown  to  any  of 
them  but  a  Mr.  Blagden,  one  of  the  Connecticut 
officers.  His  commission  being  examined,  it 
was  agreed  in  a  council,  that  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  join  and  act  with  them  ;  but  that  Al- 
len should  also  have  the  commission  of  a  colo- 
nel, and  have  the  command  ;  and  that  Arnold 
should  be  considered  as  his  assistant. 

To  procure  intelligence,  captain  Noah  Phelps, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Connecticut,  dis- 
guised himself  in  the  habit  of  one  of  the  poor 
settlers,  and  went  into  the  fort,  pretending  he 
wanted  to  be  shaved,  and  enquired  for  a  b  rber. 
Aifecting  an  awkward  appearance,  and  asking 
many  simple  questions,  he  passed  unsuspected, 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  state  of 
every  thing  within  the  walls.    Returning  to  hi^^ 
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party,  lie  p^ave  them  the  necessary  mformation, 
and  the  same  night  they  began  their  march  to 
the  fort. 

With  so  much  expedition  and  secresy  had 
the  enterprise  been  conducted,  that  colonel  Al- 
len arrived  at  Orwell,  opposite  to  Ticonderoga, 
on  the  ninth  of  May  at  night,  \\  ith  h.is  two  linn- 
dred  and  thirty  green  mountain  bo}s,  w^ithout 
any  intelligence  or  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  garrison.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  boat^ 
could  be  procured  to  pass  the  lake  ;  a  few  how- 
ever being  colltcted,  Allen  and  Arnold  passed 
over,  with  eighty  three  men,  and  landed  near 
the  works.  Arnold  now  wished  to  assume  the 
command,  to  lead  on  the  men,  and  swore  that 
he  would  go  in  himself  the  first.  Allen  swore 
that  he  should  not,  but  that  he  himself  would 
be  the  first  man  that  should  enter.  The  dis- 
pute beginning  to  run  high,  some  of  the  gentle- 
men that  were  present  interposed,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  both  should  go  in  together,  Allen 
on  the  right  hand,  and  Arnold  on  the  left.  On 
the  tenth  of  May,  in  the  gray  of  the  morning, 
they  both  entered  the  port  leading  to  the  fort, 
followed  by  their  men.  The  sentry  snapped  his 
fu->ee  at  Allen,  and  retreated  through  the  cover- 
ed way.  The  Americans  followed  the  sentry, 
and  immediately  drew  up  on  the  parade.  Cap- 
tain De  la  Place  commanded,  but  he  was  so  lit- 
tle apprehensive  of  any  danger  or  hostility,  that 
he  was  surprised  in  his  bed.  As  soon  as  he 
appeared,  he  was  ordered  to  surrender  the  fort. 
Upon  what  authority  do  you  require  it.  said 
De  la  Place.  "  I  demand  it,  said  Allen,  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  the  Continental 
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Congress."  Surrounded  by  the  Americans  who 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  works,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Briiisli  captain  to  make 
any  opposition,  and  he  surrendered  his  garri- 
son prisoners  of  war,  without  knowing  l)y  wl\at 
authority  Allen  was  acting,  or  that  hostilities 
had  commenced  between  J3ritain  and  the  colo- 
nies. After  Allen  had  landed  with  his  party, 
the  boats  were  sent  back  lor  colonel  Seth  ^^^)r- 
ner  with  the  remainder  of  the  men,  who  had 
been  left  under  his  command.  Warner  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  place  had  surrendered,  but 
he  took  the  command  of  a  party  who  set  off'  for 
Crown  Point.  At  that  place  there  were  only  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  men  to  perfoim  garrison 
duty.  They  surrendered  upon  the  first  sum- 
mons, and  Warner  took  possession  of  Crown 
Point,  on  the  same  day  that  TyccMideroga  was 
given  up.  Another  party  surprised  Skeensbo- 
rough,  made  a  prisoner  of  major  Skcen,the  son, 
took  possession  of  a  strong  stone  house  which 
he  had  buiit,  secured  his  dependents  and  domes- 
tics, and  made  themselves  masters  of  that  im- 
portant harbor. 

By  these  enterprises  the  Americans  had  cap- 
tured a  British  captain,  lleutenLuit,  aiKl  forty 
four  privates.  In  the  forts  they  found  above 
two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  some  mortars, 
howitzers,  and  large  quantities  of  anmumition 
and  militarv  stores  ;  and  a  warehouse  full  of  ma- 
terials  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  building 
boats.  Having  succeeded  ii)  their  attempts  a- 
gainst  Tyconderoga  and  Crown  Point,  it  w^as 
still  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  command 
^f  lake  Champlain,  to  get  possession  of  an   ar- 
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med  slocp  which  lay  at  St.  Johns,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  lake.  To  efftct  this  purpose,  it  was 
determined  to  man  and  arm  a  scliooner,  which 
lay  at  South  Bay.  Arnold  had  the  command 
of  the  schooner,  and  Allen  took  the  command  of 
a  number  of  batteaux,  and  both  sailed  for  St. 
Johns.  The  wind  beinj^  fresh  at  the  south,  Ar- 
nold soon  passed  the  lake,  surprised  and  captur- 
ed the  armed  sloop  in  the  haibor  of  St.  Johns  : 
In  about  an  hour  after  he  had  taken  her,  the 
wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  north,  and  Arnold 
made  sail  with  his  prize,  and  met  Allen  with  his 
batteaux  at  some  distance  from  St.  Johns.* 

Surprised  that  the  Americans  should  thus 
dare  to  defend  and  secure  their  country,  gener- 
al Carleton,  the  governor  of  Canada,  endeavored 
to  avail  himself  of  the  powers  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Quebec  bill.  He  had 
not  enough  British  troops  in  Canada,  to  venture 
to  draw  any  of  them  out  of  their  garrisons  ;  but 
he  expected  to  be  able  to  engage  a  large  body 
of  Canadians  and  Indians  in  the  British  service. 
Twenty  thousand  stand  of  arms  had  been  sent 
to  him  by  the  British  minister,  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  that  he  migiit  be  able  to  compel  the  Canadi- 
ans to  enter  into  tlie  war,  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  prcnince.  Contrary  to  all  ex- 
])cctation,  the  Canidians,  almost  to  a  man,  re- 
fused to  interfere  in  the  bushicss  of  war.  Hav- 
ing found  the  benefits  of  the  English  forms  of 
govcrnmeni,  lluy  Mere  very  generally  opposed 
to  the  alterations  proposed  by  the  Quelec  bill  ; 
und  none  of  the  Inhabitants  seemed  to  view  it 

•  floidon'i  Hist,  Anioricaii  War,  Vol.  I.  p.  335. 
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%\  ith  pleasure,  but  the  noblesse,  and  some  of  thr 
priests  ;  and  scarcely  any  oltbem  were   uillii.g 


to  bei 


I   l)etween   llic   Bii.i.h 


arms  lu  a  qua 
government  and  the  Eui^lisli  col  inics.  The 
lanj^iuige  of  the  Canadians  was,  that  they  were 
iiuder  the  British  £^;)vci.iment,  and  could  not 
pretend  to  decide  on  the  claims  or  comj'l.iiiits  of 
any  part  of  the  empire  ;  th.U  tht-y  would  show 
themsehes  to  be  dutiful  and  quiet  subjects,  by 
Jin  obedience  to  the  government  under  which 
they  were  pi  iced  ;  but  that  it  was  totally  incon- 
sistent with  their  state  and  condition  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  dissentions  that  had  taken  pkice 
between  the  British  government,  and  its  ancient 
subjects.  In  answer  to  the  ])roclamatiou  of  the 
governor  for  assembling  the  militia,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  martial  law,  they  replied  that  they 
Ivcrc  ready  to  defend  the  province,  but  absolute- 
ly refused  to  march  out  of  it,  or  to  commence 
hostilities  against  their  neighbors. 

The  governor  of  Canada  next  attempted  to 
avail  himself  of  tlie  pretence,  and  abuse  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  to  eflect  the  purposes  of  w^ar  and 
slaughter,  by  the  influence  of  the  priests.  With 
this  view  he  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Quebec, 
and  urged  iiim  to  make  use  of  his  spiritual  in- 
iluence,  and  issue  out  an  episcopal  mandate  for 
the  purpose,  to  be  read  by  the  parish  priests  af- 
ter di\inc  servicCo  The  bishop  would  not  pros- 
titute his  sacerdotal  character  to  the  sanguinary 
policy  of  the  governor  ;  but  excused  himself  on 
nccount  of  its  not  being  consistent  with  the  can- 
ons of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.*     The  only 

•  StnoUct's  Hist.  England,  Vol.  V.  p.  izx. 
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periiens  who  appeared  io  interest  themselves  in 
behulf  of  the  governor's  measures,  was  the 
French  noblesse.  They  only  had  fully  ap- 
plauded the  Quebec  bill,  and  appeared  willing 
to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  English  colonies  ; 
but  happily,  they  were  too  inconsiderable  in 
their  numbers  and  consequence^  to  have  much 
autliority  or  influence  among  the  people. 

Having  failed  to  effect  his  purposes  cither 
by  military  law,  or  the  popish  religion,  in  con- 
formity to  the  ministerial  plan,  the  governor  of 
Canada  next  attempted  what  could  be  done  by- 
bringing  the  Indian  rage  and  barbarity  into  the 
contest.  Colonel  Johnson,  a  son  of  the  late  sir 
William  Johnson,  had  several  conferences  with 
the  Indians  upon  this  subject  ;  and  in  a  grand 
assembly  of  these  savages  at  Montreal,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  deliver  the  war  belt  to  Several  of 
their  tribes.  The  Indians  returned  much  the 
same  answer  to  the  proposals,  that  the  Canadians 
had  done  ;  and  notwithstanding  their  thirst  for 
blood  and  pillage,  refused  to  be  concerned  in 
such  a  quarrel.  To  take  Up  the  hatchet,  to  car- 
ry destruction  and  slaughter  among  a  people 
from  whom  they  had  received  no  injury,  and 
with  whose  concerns  and  quarrels  they  had  no 
connection,  appeared  too  immoral  and  diabolical 
to  be  perpetrated  by  these  bloody  barbarians.* 
Such  an  improvement  on  inhumanity,  was  re- 
served for  the  deliberate  counsel  and  contri- 
vance of  a  British  cabinet,  in  the  year  1774. 

The  American  Congress  had  intelligence  of 
these  attempts  of  General  Carleton  to  engage 
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the  C;ini)dians  and  Indians  to  cairy  war  int6 
their  ironticrsy  and  that  both  had  refused  to  be 
concerned  in  tlie  quarrch  It  was  easy  for  them 
to  foresee  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Canadians  to  preserve  a  neutrality  any  long- 
er, than  till  governor  Caileton  should  receive  an- 
addition  to  the  British  forces,  sufficient  to  com- 
pel them  to  obedience  ;  and  that  now  was  the 
favorable  time  to  secure  their  own  interest,  by 
sending-  a  body  of  American  troops  to  penetrat* 
ii^to  that  province  ;  that  th_re  was  an  encourag- 
ing prospect  that  the  Canadians  would  join  them 
in  their  operations  against  the  British  troops  and! 
garrisons  ;  and  that  it  was  not  improbable,  that 
in  the  event,  the  destruction  of  the  British  pow- 
er in  Canada  might  be  effected,  and  an  union 
brought  about  between  Canada  and  the  other 
provinces  in  the  grand  pursuit  and  object. 

For  this  expedition^  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
two  thousand  men.  Two  regiments  of  militia 
were  to  be  raised  in  New  York,  and  the  rest  ta 
be  formed  out  of  the  New  England  colonies  ;• 
the  command  to  be  assigned- to  generals  Schuy- 
ler and  Montgomery.  A  number  of  batteaux 
and  flat-bottomed  boats  were  built  at  Tyconde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point,  to  convey  the  forces  a- 
long  lake  Champlain  to  the  river  Sorell  ;  and 
much  pains  was  taken  to  raise  the  troops  for 
this  enterprise.  Montgomery  set  out  for  CroAvn 
Point,  August  the  twenty  first  ;  and  soon  recei- 
ved intelligence  that  general  Carleton  was  prepar- 
ing to  obstruct  his-  designs  :  That  la  schooner' 
of  considerable  force,  and  other  armed  vessels 
l^y  at  St.  Johns,  and  that  the  British  troops  in 
Canada  were  preparing  to  enter   the   lake,   and 
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would  probably  soon  have  the  command   of  it. 

To  prevent  every  thing  of  this  kind,  Mont- 
fjomery  with  the  forces  that  had  arrived,  on 
September  the  fourth,  made  a  movement  down 
the  lake.  Schuyler,  though  in  an  ill  state  of 
health,  pushed  forward  from  Alliany,  and  joined 
Montgomery  at  the  Isle  la  Motte  ;  und  they 
both  moved  on  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  and  took 
proper  measures  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
British  vessels  into  the  lake.  Here  they  pub- 
lished a  declaration  addressed  to  the  Canadians, 
assuring  them  that  the  American  army  was  not 
designed  against  their  country,  their  liberties, 
religion,  or  property  ;  but  was  directed  only  a- 
gainst  the  British  garrisons  and  troops;  and  it  con- 
tained an  animating  invitation  to  the  Canadians, 
to  join  with  them  in  asserting  their  liberty  and 
freedom.  These  Proclamations  were  sent  into 
all  tlie  adjacent  parts  of  the  country  by  colonel 
Allen  and  major,  Brown,  and  had  a  very  consid- 
erable effect  on  the  feelings  of  the  Canadians  ; 
for  though  they  could  not  comprehend  what 
was  meant  by  the  rights  and  liberties  of  men, 
they  concluded  it  must  mean  something  better 
than  any  thing  which  they  haci  ever  enjoyed. 

On  September  the  sixth,  the  American  army 
did  not  exceed  one  thousand  men,  but  proceed- 
ed towards  St.  Johns  without  meeting  with 
any  obstruction.  The  lire  from  the  fort,  and 
the  strong  appearances  of  force  and  resistance 
which  they  observed,  occasioned  their  landing 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
fort  ;  and  on  ground  covered  with  thick  woods, 
and  intersected  with  creeks  and  waters.  In  ad- 
vancing to  reconnoitre  the  works,  their  left  was 
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attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  killed  three, 
and  wounded  eight  of  the  party  ;  but  the  Indi- 
ans were  soon  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  five 
killed,  and  four  badly  wounded*  In  this  situa- 
tion, finding  that  the  fort  was  completely  forti- 
fied and  garrisoned,  and  could  not  be  taken 
without  artillery  and  a  regular  siege,  it  was 
concluded  the  next  morning,  to  return  to 
the  Isle  aux  Noix,  and  defer  the  operations  till 
the  arrival  of  the  artillery  and  reinforcements 
which  were  daily  expected. 

Schuyler  returned  to  Albany  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  which  had  for  some 
time  been  negotiating,  leaving  the  command  to 
Montgomery.  On  September  the  seventeenth, 
having  received  an  addition  of  men  and  artillery, 
that  general  poceeded  again  to  St.  Johns,  and 
began  the  siege.  The  garrison  consisted  of  the 
greater  part  of  two  British  regiments,  and 
contained  nearly  all  the  regular  troops  in  Canada, 
and  was  well  supplied  with  stores,  ammunition, 
and  artiller}'.  The  first  measure  of  Montgomery 
was  an  attempt  to  detach  the  Indians  who  had 
joined  gen.  Carleton,  in  which  he  met  with  good 
success.  Provincial  parties  were  dispersed  over 
the  adjacent  country,  and  every  where  met  with 
a  favorable  reception  from  the  Canadians.  It  no 
longer  remained  doubtful  whether  they  chose  ra- 
ther to  join  with  the  Americans,  than  to  arm 
against  them ;  considerable  numbersjoined  Mont- 
gomery's troops,  and  many  of  the  French  suppli- 
ed them  with  provisions,  military  stores,  and 
other  kinds  of  necessaries  for  carrying  on  the 
siege.  The  progress  of  Montgomery  however 
was  m^ch  retarded  by  a  deficiency  in  the  es- 
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jcntial  articles  of  powder  and  ball,  and  by  the 
undisciplined  and  disorderly  behaviour  of  his 
tnen. 

While  Montgome*^^  was  thus  employed  at 
St.  Johns,  colonel  Ecian  Allen  made  a  rash  and 
romantic  attempt  upon  Montreal.    He  had  been 
sent  by  the  general  with  a  guard  of  eighty  men, 
on  a  tour  into  the  neighbouring   villages.      On 
his  return  he  was  met  by  a  major  Brown   who 
had  been  on  the  same  business.     It  was  agreed 
between  them  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  island 
of  Montreal.     Allen  was  to  cross  the  river,  and 
land  with  his  party  a  little   north  of  the   city  ; 
while  Brown  was  to   pass   over  a  little   to  the 
south,  with   near   two   hundred   men.      Allen 
crossed  the  river  in  the  night  as  had  been  pro- 
posed, but  by  some  means  Brown  and  his  party 
failed.     Allen  soon  found  himself  in  a   critical 
situation.     His  party  was  altogether  insuflicitnt 
to  attempt  any  thing  against  Montreal,  and  the 
enterprise   had   been   undertaken   without   the 
knowledge  of  Montgomery  or  any  expectation 
of  assistance  from  him.     Instead  of  returnii)g, 
Allen  with  great  rashness,   concluded  to  main- 
tain his  ground,      General  Carleton  soon  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  Allen*s  situation,  and  the 
smallness  of  his  numbers  ;  and  marched  out  a- 
gainst  him  with  about  forty  regulars,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  English,  Canadians  and  In- 
dians J  amounting  in  the  whole,  to  some  hun- 
dreds.    Allen  attempted  to  defend  himself,  but 
it  was  to  no  purpose.     Being  deserted  by  seve- 
ral of  the  Canadians,  and  having  fifteen  of  his^ 
men  killed,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  on  Septem- 
ber the  twenty  fifth,  with  thirty  eight  of  his  menj^ 
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seven  of  whom  were  wounded.*  On  this  ocr 
cubion,  the  humanity  and  magnanimity  of  gener- 
al Carleton,  seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  By 
his  orders,  Allen  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
jmnicdiately  loaded  with  irons,  and  in  that  con- 
dition sent  on  board  a  man  of  war  ;  and  carried 
to  England  in  the  most  uncomfortable  situation 
in  which  they  could  be  placed. 

In  the  mean  time,  Montp^omery  was  pushing 
the  siege  of  St.  Johns,  as  fast  as  his  embarrassed 
circumstances  would  permit ;  and  derived  much 
assistance,  from  the  Canadians  who  had  joined 
his  army.  On  October  the  eighteenth,  these 
Canadians  engaged  in  a  plan  to  reduce  Cham- 
bly,  a  fort  which  lay  further  down  the  river  Sorel 
than  that  at  St.  Johns.  They  carried  their  ar- 
tillery in  batteaux,  and  passed  the  works  at  St. 
Johns  without  sustaining  any  loss.  The  fort  at 
Chambly  was  garrisoned  by  only  a  part  of  the 
seventh  British  regiment,  and  was  soon  forced 
to  surrender  to  m<ijors  Brown  and  Livingston^ 
The  garrison,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred 
men,  became  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  allowed 
their  baggage  ;  their  women  and  children  were 
allowed  to  go  with  them,  and  take  their  effects  ; 
and  the  baggage  claimed  by  the  one  and  the 
Other  was  astonishingly  great.  By  this  capture, 
the  Americans  obtained  one  hundred  and  twenty 
barrels  of  gun  powder,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  other  stores.  What  was  most  of  all  ac- 
ceptable, and  till  that  time  had  been  unknown 
in  America,  was  the  colors  of  the  seventh  regi- 
ment ;  being  ca  :)tured,  tliese  were  transmitted 
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to  iTie  American  Congress,    the  first  tJophy  of 
the  kind  uhich  that  bo«lv  had  ever  received. 

The  besiegers  havi'ig  now  received  a  sup- 
ply of  powd'  r,  miidetheii  .'tpprouches  to  the  fort 
at  St.  Johns  niihgreut  vigor  ;  and  the  garrison, 
consist ini^  of  hutWv  en  six  and  seven  hundred 
mon,  of  wnoni  livf  hundred  were  rcguhirs,  made 
a  lesoUite  d  fence,  in  hopes  of  being  relieved  by 
g  r.enil  C'ulclon.  That  bra\c  oflicer  had  been 
i  ri  fuig able  in  hi^,  endeavors  for  their  relief, 
bar  sueii  was  the  disaffection  of  the  Canadians 
to  ihc  Briiisii  cause,  that  with  his  utmost  en- 
dcavois,  he  could  not  collect  more  than  ene 
thoiivmd  miMi.  A  colonel  Maclean  had  also 
been  very  active  in  the  cause  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  had  taken  great  pains  to  rake  a 
regiment  of  tlye  Scotch  emigrants,  who  had  not 
yet  obtained  settlements  in  the  province.  Of 
these,  with  some  Canadians  and  others,  the  co- 
lonel iKid  collected  a  body  amounting  to  a  lew 
hundred  men  ;  and  had  taken  •  post  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Sorcl.  General  Carleton 
wished  to  ynn  Maclean  with  the  troops  he  had 
collected  at  Montreal,  and  hoped  that  by  such  a 
junction  he  should  have  a  force  sufficient  to 
raise  the  siege  of  St.  Johns.  In  pursuance  of 
this  design,  he  got  top^f  ther  a  body  of  eight 
hundred  men,  consisting  of  the  militia  of  Mon- 
treal, some  Canadians,  a  few  regulars,  and  some 
Indians  ;  and  on  October  the  thirty  first,  em- 
barked them  from  Montreal,  to  cross  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  and  land  at  Longuiel.  Colonel 
Warner,  with  three  hundred  of  his  green  moun- 
tiiin  boys,  watched  their  motions,  and  prepared 
for  their  approach.     I'hey  were  permitted  to 
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approach  very  near  to  the  south  shore,  wTicn 
Warner  and  his  men  poured  in  a  very  hot  and 
destructive  fire  ;  which  was  rendered  more  fatal 
by  a  four  pounder,  which  was  well  served,  and 
threw  grape  shot  with  great  effect  into  the  boats 
that  were  most  crowded  with  troops.  So  heavy 
and  well  directed  a  fire  threw  the  enemy  into 
great  confusion,  and  they  retired  with  much 
precipitation  and  disorder.*  No  sooner  had 
the  Canadians  under  Maclean  heard  of  Carlcton's 
defeat,  than  they  abandoned  him  to  a  man  ;  and 
he  was  glad  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  with 
his  Scotch  emigrants  to  Quebec.  *  • 

<  These  events  decided  the  fate  of  St.  Johns. 
The  garrison  had  made  a  resolute  defence,  but 
the  defeat  of  Carleton  and  the  retreat  of  Maclean 
had  left  them  without  any  hope  of  relief,  or  any 
prospect  of  being  able  to  defend  the  place  much 
longer.  Major  Preston,  their  commander,  cculd 
no  longer  refuse  the  capitulation  which  was  of- 
fered, and  agreed  to  surrender  his  garrison  pri- 
soners of  war  ;  and  on  November  the  third,  they 
yiarched  out  of  the  works,  and  laid  down  their 
arms.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  cannon 
and  military  stores  were  found  in  the  place. 
The  prisoners  amounted  to  five  hundred  regu- 
lars, and  more  than  one  hundred  Canadian 
volunteers.  They  were  treated  by  general 
Montgomery  in  the  most  polite  and  honorable 
manner,  and  conveyed  by  way  of  Ticonderoga 
to  the  interior  parts  of  the  New  England 
colonics. 

I J  A  V I  Aj  G  RiTccccded  in  the  conquest  of  Cham  - 
bly  and  St.  Johns,  Montgomery  marched  on  to 
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Montreal.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  gener- 
al Carlcton  had  quitted  that  place  the  day  before. 
The  inhabitants  proposed  a  capitulation,  or  ra- 
ther a  kind  of  general  treaty  ;  but  this  was  re- 
fused by  Montgomery,  as  ihey  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  make  any  defence,  and  had  it  not  in 
their  power  to  fulfil  the  proposed  part  of  their 
agreement.  .To  remove  all  their  fears  and 
doubts,  he  gave  them  an  answer  in  writing,  in 
which  he  made  this  declaration,  **  The  conti- 
nental army  have  a  generous  disdain  of  every 
act  of  oppression  and  violence  ;  they  are  come 
for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  liberty  and 
security  ;  the  general,  therefore,  engages  his 
honor  to  maintain,  in  the  peaceable  possession 
of  their  property  of  every  kind,  the  indi- 
viduals and  religious  communities  .  of  the 
city  of  Montreal.  The  continental  army  came 
into  this  province  for  its  protection ;  they,  there- 
fore, cannot  consider  its  opposers  as  taking  up 
arms  for  its  defence."  He  considered  the  Bri  ■ 
tish  government  and  power  as  subdued  in  the 
province  of  Canada,  and  the  province  itself  as 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Colonies  ; 
and  made  regulations  for  its  safety  and  govern- 
ment :  With  such  declarations  and  views  he 
marched  his  army  into  the  city,  and  took  a  quiet 
and  peaceable  possession  of  the  place  on  the 
thirteenth  of  November.*-  Aware  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  British  forces  would  endeavor  to 
escape  from  Montreal  to  Quebec  by  means  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  Montgomery  had  sent 
forward  a  party  of  his  troops  under  the  com- 

•  Mui  ray's  Hist,  of  thf  War.  Vol.  I.  p.  538.    SmollcU  V«l.  V,  f. 
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mand  of  colonel  Easton  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sorel,  to  intercept  them.  The  Americans 
armed  the  point,  and  secured  the  passage  on  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  with  a  number  Oi  cannon, 
an  armed  p^ondola  and  boats,  and  several  com- 
panies of  musketeers,  in  such  a  manner  that 
vessels  could  not  pass  without  extreme  difficulty 
and  danger.  General  Prescot,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  British  officers  and  privates 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  were  obliged  to  surren- 
der, November  the  seventeenth,  with  eleven  sail 
of  armed  vessels,  loaded  with  provisions  and 
military  stores,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  very 
valuable  articles,  \Vhich  the  British  were  en- 
deavoring to  transport  to  Quebec.  This  Heet, 
with  its  cargo  and  crew,  were  captured  by  Eas- 
ton and  his  troops,  without  any  loss  to  the 
Americans, 

The  situation  of  general  Carletdh,  arid  the 
safety  of  the  whole  province  of  Canada;  Vvas 
now  in  the  most  critical  and  dangerous  state. 
After  his  defeat  bv  Warner,  and  the  surrender 
of  St.  Johns,  he  had  no  other  prospect  of  safety 
but  to  retreat  to  Quebec  ;  nor  did  he  dare  ta 
venture  upon  this  Tueasurc,  but  in  disguise,  and 
with  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  dly  before 
Montgomery  took  possession  of  Montreal,  he 
left  that  city  ;  and  the  night  before  Preston  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  he  was  conveyed  by  a 
boat,  with  muffled  puddles,  by  a  secret  passage 
to  the  Three  Rivers  ;  and  from  thence,  made 
his  way  through  much  difficulty  and  danger  to 
Queb  c. 

'And  there,  another  and  very  serious  difficulty 
awaited  him.    General  Washington  had  formed 
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the  plafi  of  an  expedition  against  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  province,  and  the  city  of  Quebeo 
itself,     ^'he  troops  destined  for  this  expedition 
were  put  under  the  command  of  colonel  Arnold, 
On  September  the  thirteenth,  he   set  out  from 
the  canip  at  Cambridge,   with  eleven  hundred 
men,  and  proceeded  to  Newburyport,  at  the 
mouth  of  Merrimac  river.     There  he  embarked 
on  board  ten  transports,   and   arrived  at   the 
mouth  of  Kennebec  river,  on  September   the 
twentieth.     Dismissing  the  transports,  they  em- 
barked on  board  batteaux,  and  proceeded  up 
that  river  with  all  the  expedition  that  the  busi- 
ness would  admit.     It  would  be  difficult  to  fmd 
any  thing  in  the  histories  of  war,  or  indeed  to 
conceive  of  greater  hardship,  labor,  and  resolu- 
tion, than  attended  the  exertions  of  this  body 
of  men.     On  the  river,  they  vere  impeded  by  a 
rapid  stream,  with  a  rocky  bottom  and  shores  ; 
by  cataracts,  carrying  places,  descents,  and  ra- 
pids, impassable  for  boats.     On  the  shores  they 
had  to  travel  through  deep  swamps,  thick  woods, 
mountains,  precipices,  and  large  streams  of  wa- 
ter :  Nor  could  they,  for  the  most  part,  advance 
more  than  from  four  to  eight  miles  a  day.     By 
their  incessant  labors  and  hardships,  several  fell 
sick,  and  so  much  of  their  provisions  was  lost 
in  passing  the  rapids,  that  they  became  scarce, 
and  many  suffered  severely  with  hunger.     Some 
of  the  men  killed  and  eat  their  dogs,  and  a  few 
were  reduced  to  such  extremity  as  to  devour 
their    cartouch    boxes,    breeches,   and*  shoes. 
Having  arrived  at  the  head  of  Kennebec  river, 
colonel  Enos  was  ordered  to  send  back  the  sick, 
and  those  that  could  not  be  furnished  with 
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provisions  ;  but  contrary  to  Arnold's  expecta^ 
tion,  he  returned  himself  with  his  whole  divi- 
sion, consisting  of  three  companies  i  a  council 
of  war  which  Enosheld  on  the  occasion,  having 
pronounced  it  impossible  to  proceed  for  want 
of  provisions.  Arnold  with  the  other  divisions 
went  on  with  a  steady  and  daring  resolution, 
determined  either  to  succeed  or  to  parish. 
Having  crossed  the  heights  of  land,  they  arrived 
at  length  at  the  hbad  of  Chandiere  river,  a  stream 
which  falls  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence',  not  far 
from  Quebec.  Travelling  on  this  river,  they 
soon  approached  the  inhabited  parts  of  Canada, 
and  on  November  tlic  third,  they  procured  some 
provisions,  and  Soon  after  came  to  a  house,  being 
the  first  they  had  seen  for  thirty  one  days. 
During  all  that  period,  they  had  been  struggling 
against  dilficulties  almost  insurmountable,  in  a 
rough,  barren,  \minhabitcd  country,  where  even 
the  Indians  did  not  reside.  . 

As  soon  as  Arnold  appeared  with  his  troops, 
the  Canadians  discovered  the  same  disposition 
to  give  hinl  a  favorable  reception,  that'  they  had 
manifested  to  wurds  Montgomery;  at  Sertigan, 
the  first  French  village  at  which  they  arrived^ 
about  twenty  five  leagues  from  Quebec,  they 
were  kindly  entertained,  and  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  fresh  beef,  butter,  fowls,  and  veget- 
ables. Wasliington  hJA  prepared  and  signed  a 
declaration,  annoimcing  to  tl^e  Canadians  that 
the  Americans  were  not  come  to  injure,  plun- 
der, or  make  war  upon  them,  but  to  defend  and 
preserve  the  liberties  of  every  part  of  the  conti- 
lient  ;  inviting  them  to  join  in  the  grand  object 
and  ^^ursuit,  ^nd^ssurm^  tl\emth^it  tjiey  should 
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be  protected  in  their  persons,  property,  and  re* 
llgion.  The  proclamation  had  a  good  effect ; 
the  Canadians  afforded  Arnold  such  assistance 
as  was  in  their  power,  and  he  inarched  on  in 
ease  and  safety,  and  arrived  at  point  Levi,  No- 
vember the  9th,*  with  about  seven  hundred  men. 
The  arrival  of  Arnold  with  his  troops,  was 
not  known  at  Quebec  for  twenty  four  hours  ; 
at  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  have  made  any  defence. 
An  Universal  discontent  and  division  prevailed 
among  the  British  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  op- 
position of '  the  British  merchants  and  others  to 
the  iJiuebec  bill.  The  French  inhabitants  were 
still  less  disposed  to  engage  in  hostilities.  It 
was  known  that  they  were  very  generally  wa- 
\v  ing  and  undetennined  ;  and  many  were 
I.'  I  inclined  to  favor  the  American  procee- 
di  ^^,^,  No  confidence  could  be  placed  in  either, 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  city  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  the  river,  it 
does  not  seem  that  there  would  have  been  much 
difficulty  or  opposition  to  Arnold's  marching  in 
9nd  taking  immediate  possession. 

On  the  twelfth  of  November,  colonel  Maclean 
marched  into  the  city,  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy  of  his  new  raised  regiment  of  emigrants. 
On  the  intelligence  of  this  event,  the  next  day 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Arnold  began  to 
embark  his  men  on  board  a  number  of  canoes 
which  he  had  procured  ;  and  by  four  the  next 
morning,  five  hundred  of  his  men  were  landed 
at  Wolfe's  cave,  undiscovered  by  the  enemy. 


*  Gordon.  V«l.  I.  p.  40?* 
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Tlie  next  morning,  it  was  known  in  the  city  what 
had  taken  place.  Some  of  the  sailors  were  lan- 
ded from  the  ships,  to  manage  ihe  guns  on  the 
fortifications  ;  several  of  the  most  active  of  the 
citizens  came  forward,  and  all  began  to  doubt 
whether  Arnold  was  in  such  force  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  appear  to  assist  or  favor  him. 
Arnold  paraded  his  men  on  the  plains  of  Abra- 
ham, set  guards  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  the  city  and  country,  and  sent  a  flag  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  place.  His  flag 
was  fired  upon,  and  refused  admittance  ;  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  attempt  to  storm  Wie 
city  ;  and  the  hour  in'which  it  might  probably 
have  been  carried  by  a  coup  du  main,  amidst 
the  surprise  and  consternation  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  now  past.  On  the  nineteenth,  the  Ameri- 
cans decanipcd,  and  marched  up  to  Point  au 
Trembles,  about  seven  leagues  from  the  city  ; 
and  the  same  day  general  Carleton  arrived  at 
Quebec.  Determined'  to  defend  the  place,  his 
first  step  was  to  turn  out  the  suspected,  and  all 
that  would  not  engage  to  assist  m  the  defence 
of  the  city  ;  and  nothing  now  renriained  for  Ar- 
nold, but  to  wait  the  arrival  of  assistance  from 
Montreal.  »  rr^rrr,^?:;:*.  :^t  a^TJt   .i-rrrr: 

Encouraged  and  animated  by  the  vigorous 
proceedings  of  Arnold,  Montgomery  made  all 
the  exertions  in  his  power  to  join  him.  Hav- 
ing left  some  troops  in  Montreal  and  the  forts, 
and  sent  detachments  into  the  diflerent  parts  of 
the  province  to  encourage  and  secure  the  Cana- 
dians, he  pushed  on  with  as  many  men  as  could 
be  spared,  and  such  artillery  and  supplies  as  he 
couid  procure,  to  join  the  troops  before  Quebec  j 
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but  his  whole  force  did  not  amount  to  but  a  little 
more  than  three  hundred  men.  Their  march 
was  in  the  winter,  through  bad  roads,  in  a  se- 
vere cJimate,  amidst  the  falls  of  the  first  snows, 
and  ill  the  water  and  mire  ;  but  such  was  the 
activity  and  perseverance  of  Montgomery  and 
his  adherents,  that  on  December  the  first, 
he  joined  Arnold  at  Point  au  Trembles,  with 
three  armed  schooners,  about  three  hundred 
men,  and  ammunition,  clothing  and  provisions 
for  the  troops.  On  December  the  fifth,  Mont- 
gomery with  his  army  appeared  before  Quebec  ; 
his  effective  troops  amounted  to  but  a  few  more 
than  eight  hundred  men,  and  he  could  have  but 
little  prospect  of  success.  General  Carleton 
was  informed  of  the  state  of  his  army,  and  had 
made  such  preparations  for  defence,  that  he 
could  have  but  little  to  apprehend  from  any  at- 
tempts that  could  be  made  against  the  city,  bv 
so  small  a  force,  at  that  season  of  the  year.  His 
force,  consisted  of  colonel  Maclean's  men,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  ;  a  company  of  the  seventh 
Regiment,  amounting  to  sixty  ;  forty  marines, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  seamen,  belonging  to  the 
king's  frigates,  and  to  the  merchantmen  ;  and 
about  eight  hundred  militia  ;  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty  ;  but  on 
the  militia  little  dcpedence  was  to  be  placed. 
Montgomery  attempted  both  to  intimidate,  and 
to  persujvde  the  British  general  to  surrender  ; 
he  also  opened  two  small  batteries,  one  of  five 
fnortars,  and  the  other  of  six  cannon,  against 
the  place  ;  but  his  artillery  was  too  small,  and 
the  season  of  the  year  too  severe  to  have  any 
hope  of  succeeding  by  a  regular  siege.     Nothing 
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remained  but  to  pvit  all  to  the  risk  of  a  general 
assault ;  and  rather  than  to  abandon  the  object. 
it  was  determined  to  venture  upon  this  despe- 
rate measure. 

It  was  not  till  December  the  thirty  first,  that 
circumstances  would  admit  of  an  attack  :  On 
that  morning  there  was  a  heavy  storm  of  snow^ 
and  under  this  cover,  Montgomery  and  Arnold 
led  on  their  troops  to  storm  the  city,  the  garri- 
son  of  which  was  much  more  numerous  than 
their  own  army.  The  American  troops  were 
divided  into  four  bodies,  of  which  two  were  di- 
rected to  make  fi\lse  attacks  upon  the  upper 
town,  while  the  real  ones  were  made  by  Mont- 
gomery and  Arnold,  against  the  lower  part  of 
the  city.  With  undaunted  resolution,  Mont- 
gomery led  on  his  men,  about  two  hundred,  to 
the  first  barrier,  which  they  soon  passed,  and 
advanced  boldly  to  the  second  ;  but  here  a  vio- 
lent discharge  of  grape  shot  from  several  well 
placed  cannon,  together  with  a  well  directed  fire 
of  musketry,  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  this  brave 
and  enterprising  officer.  Most  of  the  officers 
and  others  who  were  near  their  general,  fell  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  command  devolved  on 
a  Mr.  Campbell  ;  but  he  was  so  unused  to  this 
new  kind  of  business,  of  storming  a  well  forti- 
fied city,  and  so  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  Mont- 
gomery, that  he  retreated  without  any  further 
exertions.  ,  .         .;  ^     ":,' 

Arnold,  with  his  division,  amounting  to 
about  three  hundred,  made  a  vigorous  attack 
Upon  another  part  of  the  town,  and  after  an 
hour's  engagement  carried  a  small  battery.  In 
tills  conflict,  one  or   two  men  felK  and  Arnold 
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had  his  leg  shattered,  so  that  he  Was  obliged  to 
be  carried  off.  His  officers  however  continued 
the  attack  with  much  vigor,  till  the  British  hav- 
ingdispersedthc  Americansineveryotherquurter, 
directed  their  whole  force  against  this  small  body^ 
and  entirely  surrounded  them.  Nor  did  their 
courage  forsake  them  even  in  these  desperat© 
circumstances.  They  continued  the  fight  for 
three  hours  longer  ^'U  their  numbers  were  much 
reduced,  an'  tht^  vere  fully  coi  ,*.  ed  that 
some  misfortune-  must  have  befallen  Montgome- 
ry and  his  party.  At  length  no  hope  or  pros* 
pect  of  relief  remaining,  they  were  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  necessity,  and  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war. 

In  this  unfortunate  affair,  the  Americans  lost 
nearly  half  their  troops.  About  one  hundred 
were  slain,  and  many  more  were  in  captivity  ; 
and  not  more  than  four  hundred  remained, 
who  were  fit  for  duty.  A  council  of  war  de- 
termined that  Arnold  should  take  the  command, 
and  continue  the  blockade  ;  but  the  troops  im- 
mediately quitted  their  camp,  and  retired  about 
three  miles  from  the  city,  and  placed  themselves 
in  the  best  situation  they  could  ;  hoping  for  re- 
lief, but  expecting  an  attack. 

Thus  fell  general  Richard  Montgomery,  iii 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  America.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  respectable  family  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  In  the  preceding  war  he 
had  served  with  much  reputation  in  the  British 
iirmy,  which  was  employed  in  America.  When 
peace  was  prochumed  he  remained  in  America, 
married  a  lady  of  much  virtue  and  delicacy,  and 
purchased  an  estate  ia  the  province  of  New 
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York  ;  and  was  in  all  the  happiness  of  domce- 
tic  enjoyment,  with  an  easy  fortune,  and  in  ru« 
ral  and  philosophical  purbuits  and  retirement. 
When  the  controversies  arose  between  the  Briv 
tish  ministry  and  the  American  colonies,  he  ex- 
amined and  penetrated  the  views  of  both  ;  and 
from  a  thorough  examination  and  conviction, 
he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  latter.  When  the 
commencement  and  rage  of  hostilities  left 
nothing  for  the  colonies  but  unconditional  sub- 
mission or  war,  he  chose  the  latter,  and  took  a 
^Jecided  part.  Few  commanders  ever  had  a 
more  difficult  part  to  act,  than  what  fell  to  his 
share  when  he  undertook  the  command  of  the 
troops  that  were  to  invade  Canada.  Unac- 
quainted with  military  discipline,  infatuated  with 
their  notions  of  liberty,  intoxicated  with  the  idea 
of  their  own  importance  aiid  fitness  to  command, 
the  troops  at  first  had  much  more  the  appearance 
of  an  undisciplined  mob  and  rabble,  than  of  a 
regular  army.  Painful  and  provoking  as  this 
must  have  been  to  an  experienced  officer,  Mont- 
gomery bore  it  all,  out  of  a  regard  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause  and  interest  ;  and  persevered  in  his 
patience  till  he  had  taught  his  soldiers  how  to 
submit  to  discipline  in  their  own  camp,  and  to 
cany  victory  into  that  of  their  enemies.  In  all 
his  language,  behavior  and  conduct  to  the  Brit- 
ish officers  and  troops,  whom  he  had  subdued, 
he  preserved  an  elegaiit  and  dignified  politeness, 
and  propriety  of  conduct.  Acting  in  the  duties 
of  his  profession  with  unalterable  firmness,  he 
carefully  avoided  ef  cry  thing  that  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  rudeness,  affi'ont,  or  insolence,  to  the 
officers  or  troops  which  he  had  captured. 
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At    Quebec  lie  was  aware  of  the  danger, 
which  ottendcd  the  measure  that  he  hud  adopt- 
ed.    The  ch-cnmstance  which  probal^ly  decided 
Ills  determination  was  this  ;  with  the  first  Janua-' 
ry  the  time  was  expired,  for  which  his  troops 
were  enlisted.     NotwithstHndinp;   their   attach-- 
ment  to   him,  and  to  Arnold,  the  suflfirrinr^s  of 
the  troops  were  so  great  and  constant,  that  it- 
could  not  be  expected  but  that  numbers  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  liberty  to  which  they 
would  then  be  entitled,  of  returning  to  their 
homes.     In  this  way  his  army  had- been  almost 
broke  up  before^  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  in 
the  full  pursuit  and  prospect  of  the  most  irr^or- 
tant  success.     He  could  not  but  expect  t.iat  it 
would  prove  so  now.     Considering  the  state  of 
the   Canadian  mind,  there  was  a  chance  of  stic*  - 
cess.     Success  would  quiet,  and  keep  his  troops 
to.^ether,  prove  highly  beneficial  to  his  country, ' 
corn  pleat  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  entail 
immortality  on  his  own  character,  fame,   and 
glory.     Defeat  could  do  no  more  than  to  destroy 
the  success  of  the  expedition  ;  and  this  would- 
be  as  certainly  effected  by  the  dispersion,  as  by  ; 
the  defeat  of  his  army.     In  this  dilemma  he 
chose  the  part,  in  which  there  was  a  chance  for 
success  and  benefit.     In  the  contest  he  fell,  and- 
in  his  fldl  there  was  every  circumstance  united 
that  could  impart  fame  and  glory  to  the  death  of 
a  soldier.     Impelled  by  moral  principle,  at  the  '* 
head  of  his  troops,  beloved  in   his  own  camp,  ' 
revered  and  respected  in  that  of  his  enemies,  * 
shot  through  the  head,   breast,   and  thighs,  he^*; 
tell  within  the  city  that  he  was  attempting  tb  ^ 
take.     The  Britisli  general  Carleton,  much  ta 
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his  own  honor  and  glory,  ordered  to  his  body  » 
funeral  suited  to  the  rank  and  office  which  he 
had  borne.  The  American  Congress  wishing  to 
do  the  sume,  appointed  a  day  to  commemo- 
rate his  virtues,  and  celebrate  his  funeral  ob- 
sequies ;  and  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erect- 
ed to  his  memory.  And  what  was  highly  to 
his  honor,  his  most  bitter  enemies  in  their 
speeches  in  the  British  parliament,  could  not 
avoid  celebrating  his  virtues.     ;•         >-    .      - 

**  Stat  sui  cuique  dies, 

i sed  famam  e^tendere  factis, 

Hoc  virtutis  opus." 

Civil  wars  and  contests,  though  they  gen- 
erally oc  casion  the  greatest  of  all  human  evils 
and  miseries,  do  also  generally  aflbrd  occasions 
for  the  display  of  the;  greatest  abilities  and  vir- 
tues. The  minds  of  the  Americans  had  been 
more  or  less  agitated  by  political  contests  for 
ten  years  before  the  war  began.  When  hostili- 
ties  commenced,  they  broke  out  with  such  cir- 
^  cumstances  of  aggression  and  insolence  on  the 
part  of  Britain,  that  they  left  no  room  for  the 
Americans  ^o  deliberate  what  course  of  conduct 
it  was  best  for  them  to  pursue.  One  choice 
alone  remained ;  they  must  either  submit  to  the 
British  minister,  or  they  must  defend  their 
country  by  force  of  arms,  Such  was  the  public 
virtue  and  sentiment,  that  the  man's  character 
would  have  been,  wholly  lost  in  America,  that 
did  not  chuse  and  avow  the  latter.  The  men 
of  firmness,  activity,  military  taste,  character, 
and  enterprise,  saw  that  the  time  was  arrived 
for  all  the  exertions,  that  virtue,  courage,  love 
of  their  country,  fame,  ambition,  or  glory,  could 
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produce.  No  man  was  possessed  of  more  na- 
tive firmness,  intrepidit},  and  ambition,  than 
Arnold  ;  And  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  an- 
cient history,  many  instances  of  more  determin- 
ed resolution,  persevering  courage,  and  unabat- 
ed ardor  in  military  pursuits  and  sufferings,  than 
were  displayed  by  him,  and  the  troops  that  went 
with  him,  in  their  march  through  the  woods  to 
Quebec.  •      "        ■  .:    ••        V;**     ••      - 

The  route  in  w^hieh  they  proceeded  was  at- 
tended with  difficulties  so  apparently  insuperable 
that  the  Indians  did  not  venture  to  travel  on  that 
path.  The  season  was  approaching,  in  which 
the  bears  and  wolves  retired  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold  and  snow.  If  they  lost,  or  if  they 
could  not  carry  their  provision,  there  was  no  al- 
ternative, they  must  perish  with  himger.  What 
they  had  to  expect  in  Canada,  whether  friend- 
ship or  death,  they  could  not  tell.  And  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  expedition,  success 
or  defeat,  was  altogether  unknown.  The  men 
that  were  to  perform  these  services,  and  abide 
the  risks  of  these  dangers,  had  not  been  in  ser- 
vice for  more  than  four  months  ;  and  the  most 
of  them  had  not  before,  been  fiftv  miles  from 
their  own  homes.  It  did  not  require  the  same 
degree  of  firmness  and  courage  for  jiEneas  and 
his  countrymen  to  fly  from  expiring  Troy,  or 
for  Zenophon  with  his  ten  thousand  Greeks  to 
make  the  retreat  which  they  could  not  avoid, 
as  was  requisite  to  lead  these  men  calmly  to  en- 
gage in  such  an  expedition,  or  to  persevere 
amidst  the  miseries  and  dangers  that  attend- 
ed it.  It  will  not  be  stating  the  matter  too  high 
to  say,  that  this  expedition  of  Arnold  and  his 
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men,  deserves  a  place,  amoni^  the  most  t'Xtraor- 
dinnry  and  daring  exploits,  which  the  hibtory  of 
war  lias  recorded. 

During  this  campaign,  the  American  chnr^ 
acter  had  acquired  a  lii^h  degree  of  reputation 
and  fame.  It  had  been  customary  with  th« 
British  writers,  ministers,  generals  and  npeakers 
in  jxirliament,  to  revile  the  Amerioans  as  cow^ 
ards,  poltroons  and  low  spirited  wretches,  who 
had  not  courage  enough  to  become  soldiers,  or 
to  attempt  to  defend  their  country.  Had  this 
been  only  t\\e  lungKagc  of  policy,  designed  to 
encourage  and  animate  the  British  parliament 
and  nation  to  proceed  to  coercive  measures,  it 
would  not  have  occysioned  wonder  or  surprise* 
But  it  wfts  the  customary  and  sober  language  of 
the  British  generaKs,  ministers,  and  parUame*it  ; 
what  they  really'  lielievedj  and  thought  was  ac- 
tually  true.  In  them  it  was  in  fact  the  language 
of  faith  and  ignorance,  of  desire,  ejipectation 
and  confidence.  When  they  heard  of  the  move- 
ments and  enterprise  of  Moi^tgomery  and  Ar- 
nold, they  were  astonished  and  confounded. 
The  American  poltroons- had  shut  up  their  army, 
and  favorite  generals,  Gage,  Howe,  Clinton  and 
Burgoyne,  in  Boston  ;  reduced  Ticonderoga, 
Crown  Point,  St.  Johns,  uhd  Montreal  and  over 
run  all  Canada.  Arnold  had  marched  to  Que- 
bec by  a  roiite  known  only  to  the  bears  and 
wolves.  What  v.iis,  or  would  be  the  fate  of 
Quebec,  they  did  not  know.  The  American 
cowardi;  were  bijcome  patriots  and  heroes  ;  and 
the  Britisli  ministers  wisely  concluded  it  would 
be  best  to  buy  some  foreign  troops  to  help  tiicm 
to  fight  their  battles.     Sevcr^il  ©f  the  petty  Ger» 
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man  princes  and  tyrants  dealt  in  the  trade  of 
selling  men  and  human  flesh.  1  o  them  the  Bi  i- 
tish  government  repaired  and  purch.ised  tr(K)ps 
jfrom  the  princes  of  Hesse,  Brunswick,  Wal- 
deck,  and  Hanace,  to  help  thera  in  subduing 
their  rebellious  and  cowardly  American  colonies. . 
Already  had  the  Ameiicans  become  so  formi- 
daWe  that  both  Britons  and  Germans  were  to  be 
employed  to  crush  their  rebellion  in  the  course 
of  anotlier  campaign.     *    ...  .      . 
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CHAPTER    III. 


.i 


American  W  a  r  „„Progress  and  events  of  the 
war  in  the  year  1776.  Carletoti's  humanity 
and  prudence,  Arnold  continues  the  blockade 
of  Quebec.  Sufferings  and  perseverance  of 
the  Americans.  Arrival  of  the  British  fleet 
and  army  at  Quebec,  and  retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Proceedings  at  the  Cedars.  Defeat  of 
the  Americans  at  Trois  Rivieres.  Humanity 
and  magnanimity  of  general  Carleton.  Pro- 
cet'(i'iii[';s  of  the  British.  Retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans from  Canada,  ufider  general  Sullivan. 
jMi'csures  of  general  Gates  to  secure  Ticonde- 
rmrciy  and  build  a  fleet  on  the  lake.  Exer- 
tions of  the  British  to  secure  the  command  of 
lake  Champlain.  Defeat  and  destruction  of 
t'le  American  fleet.  Carleton  lands  with  his 
iirniy  at  Crown  Point.  Returns  to  Canada 
ivithout  attacking  Ticonderoga,  Reflections 
on  the  events  of  the  campaign,  on  the  American 
character  and  firmness,  and  on  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Guy  Carleton, 

1776.  General  Carleton  wasnow 
€  r  ;;'aged  m  preserving  the  city  of  Quebec.  Hav- 
)  ;  been  successful  in  defending  it  against  the 
\  "It^nt  assault  of  the  Americans,  he  was  now 
f  in  ployed  in  strengthening  the  works,  reducing 
tie  j;,arrison  to  greater  order  and  discipline,  and 
y  liking  preparations  to  repel  any  further  attempts 
1  (lit  might  be  made  against  it,  till  reinforce- 
Lients  could  arrive  from  England.  From  the 
'lUiniier  in  which  he  iiad  treated  Allen  and  tine 
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prisoners  which  hie  took  Jit  Montreal,  it  was 
feared  that  he  would  act  with  severity  against  the 
Americans  who  had  now  fallen  into  his  hands. 
HiscondiH't  was  altogether  the  reverse.  The 
number  of  British  prisoners  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  captured,  and  the  dignity  and  magna- 
nimity of  his  own  mind,  had  raised  him  above 
the  exasperated  feelings  and  cruel  revenge,  with 
which  monarchs  generally  contemplate  what  they 
call  rebellion.  And  while  the  other  British 
commanders  in  America  were  aifecting  to  dis- 
play their  regard  to  the  British  king  and  govern- 
ment, by  abuse,  insolence,  and  inhumanity,  to 
those  Americans  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had 
thrown  into  their  hands  ;  Carleton  discovered 
the  principles  and  feelings  of  exalted  bravery 
and  humanity,  by  a  dignified  and  polite  treat- 
ment of  the  officers  and  privates  who  were  be- 
come his  prisoners.  Their  general  was  put  into 
an  elegant  coffin,  and  buried  with  those  military 
honors  and  attentions,  which  became  his  rank 
and  character.  The  officers  v/ere  provided  with 
money,  and  other  articles  which  they  Wanted, 
invited  to  dine  with  the  British  commander  and 
officers,  and  treated  with  all  those  attentions  that 
the  customs  of  war  had  made  respectful  and 
consoling  to  the  unfortunate.  The  privates 
were  as  well  treated  and  fed  as  prisoners  of  war 
are  accustomed  to  expect.  By  this  method  of 
conduct  the  British  general  was  not  only  secur- 
ing the  confidence  ot  his  own  garrison,  butcon- 
I'crring  lUvors  on  his  prisoners,  which  increased 
tlieir  obligations  to  preserve  the  honor  of  sol- 
diership in  every  part  of  their  conduct.  But  as 
it  uas  altogether  uncertain  what  new  forces  th'r 
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Americans  might  bring  against  Quebec  cl^ring 
the  winter,  or  what  further  attacks  might  be 
made  upon  the  city  before  he  could  obtain  any 
succours,  that  sagacious  commander  did  not 
venture  to  run  any  risk,  to  make  any  attack  on 
the  Americans,  or  to  take  a  step  whicii  might 
occasion  the  loss  of  a  single  man  of  his  garrison. 
While  Carleton  was  pursuing  such  mea- 
sures within  the  walls  of  Quebec,  Arnold  and 
his  men  had  their  quarters  about  three  miles 
from  the  city  ;  and  kept  up  a  proper  blockade, 
preventing  any  supplies  from  being  thrown  in. 
He  had  not  more  than  four  hundred  men  fit  for 
duty,  and  from  their  reduced  numbers  and  situ- 
ation they  were  in  constant  expectation  of  an 
attack.  Discouraging  and  desperate  as  their 
circumstances  seemed  to  be,  instead  of  any 
symptoms  of  fear,  Arnold  and  his  men  discov- 
ered amazing  vigor  of  mind  and  perseverance 
in  their  enterprise.  An  express  was  sent  to 
general  Wooster  at  Montreal,  to  come  with  a 
reinforcement  and  take  the  command  j  but  as 
that  could  not  be  done  without  considerable  de- 
lay, Arnold  still  persevered  in  the  blockade,  and 
rendered  the  condition  of  Quebec  still  preca- 
rious, by  obstructing  all  supplies  of  provisions, 
or  other  necessaries.  It  was  not  till  the  twenty 
jfifth  of  January  that  they  received  any  assistance, 
on  that  day  a  small  reinforcement  of  twenty  sev- 
en men  arrived  from  Massachusetts  ;  other 
small  detachments  soon  followed.  All  the 
troops  that  could  be  spared  from  Montreal  were 
sent  down,  but  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  month 
of  February,  that  the  troops  before  Quebec  a- 
mountcd  to  nine  hmidred  and  sixty  men  ;  of 
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which  only   seven   hundred    and   seventy   two, 
were  privates  fit  for  duty.     With  this  small  ad- ' 
dition  they  were  so  much  cncouraj^ed  as  to  ad- 
vance, and  begin  works   against   Quebec,    bu  ' 
their  artillery  made  no  impression.     One  of  the' 
loyal  Canadians,  a  Mr.  Beanjeu,  had  collected  a 
body  of  above  three  hundred  men,  with   a  de- 
sign of  dispersing  the   Americans   and   raising 
the  siege  ;  with  this  party,  eighty  of  the  Ameri- 
cans had  an  encounter  on   March   the   twenty 
fifth,  and  soon  and  easily  dispersed  them. 

When  the  American  Congress  received  In- 
formation of  the  disaster  at  Quebec,  they  order- 
ed four  battalions  to  Canada  ;    and  in  April 
they  increased  the  number  to  ten,  and  genera. 
Thomas  was  sent  to  take  the  command.     The 
most  of  these  troops  were  on  their  march,  and 
by  the   first  of  May,    general  Thomas   arrived 
in  the  camp,  but  the  number    that   had  arrived 
in  the     vicinity   of  Quebec,   amounted   to  n» 
more  than  nineteen  hundred  men.      An   event 
however  had  taken  place,  which  reduced  them 
to  a  state  of  impotence  and  inactivity  ;  the  small 
pox,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  English  col- 
onies, had  bioke  out  and  was  carrying  destruc- 
tion and  disma)'  through   the  American  camp. 
Whether  casual  or  through   design,  a  girl   who 
liad  been  a  nurse  in  the  hospital  at  Quebec  came 
out  from  the  city,  and  gave  this   distemper  to 
some  of  the  continental  soldiers.     It  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent   the  disorder  from  spreading, 
and  the  soldiers  regardless   of  all  orders  to  the 
contrary,  consulted  their  own  safety,  and  innoc- 
ulated  themselves.     The  reinforcements  which 
were  daily  arriving  did  the  same  ;  and  as   the/ 
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had  neither  medicines,  suitable  provisions,  or 
barracks  ;  sick,  weak,  and  dejected,  they  were 
scattered  all  around  the  city.  In  this  state  was 
the  American  army  when  Thpma^  took  the 
coipmand  i  and  on  the  first  of  May,,  there  were 
not  nine  hundred  men  fit  for  duty, 

TuoA^As  however  wished  to  put  his  army  iii 
motion,  and  attempt  something  a\;ainst  the 
enemy,  The  ice  about  the  city  was  in  a  great 
measure  glare,  and  th^  river  would  now  admit 
oF  navigation.  A  party  of  the  Americans  went 
be^ow  the  city  and  fitted  out  a  fireship  :  On 
the  thyrd  o£  May  they  taok  the  advantage  of  the 
flood,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  senthtr 
up  to  set  fire  to  the  shipping  in  the  harbour. 
At  the  same  time  the  army  was  drawn  up,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  confusion  that  was  ex^ 
pected  from  the  fire,  and  to  assault  the  city  if 
circumstances  should  prove  favouri^ble.  The 
fireship  coming  from  below  did  not  at  first  give 
any  al?-'m,  it  was  supposed  to  be  for  the.  relief 
of  the  city.  Being  night,  the  ship  arrived  near 
to  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  before  it  was  dis- 
covered to  be  an  enemy.  The  British  then 
com,menced  a  very  hea  vy  fire  from  the  city; 
the  people  on  board  the  fire  ship  lighted  the 
train,  her  sails  took  fire  and  in  a  moment  she 
was  in  a  blaze  ;  but  the  tide  beginning  toebb,she 
nas  carried  down  tlie  river,  and  the  men  escaped 
in  their  boats,  Thomas  npwperceivedthatnothing 
could  be  done  to  any  effect  ligainst  the  enemy,  by 
an  army  in  the  condition  to  which  his  wasreduced, 
and  that  their  provision  would  last  for  no  longer 
a  time  than  three  cbys.  The  season  was  also  ajv 
proachin^  in  which  troops  would  not  fail  to  arrive 
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from  England,  and  it  was  known  that  these 
would  amount  to  u  strong  torce.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting further  to  annoy  the  enemy,  it  now 
become  necessary  to  ])rovidefor  their  own  safe- 
ty. A  council  of  war  was  called  on  May  the 
fifth,  and  it  was  concluded  to  make  the  best  re- 
treat in  their  power. 

On  the  next  day,  early  in  the  i^iorning,  the 
Isis  man  of  war  and  two  frigates  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  river.  By  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
their  officers  and  men,  these  vessels  had  forced 
their  way  through  the  cakes  of  ice,  while  the 
passage  up  the  river  was  extremely  difficult 
and  dangerous.  They  had  on  board  one  thou- 
sand marines,  and  two  companies  of  the  twen- 
ty ninth  regiment  ;  which  were  landed  with 
much  expedition.  About  noon,  general  Carle- 
ton  threw  open  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  mar- 
ched out  with  eight  hundred  regular  troops  to 
give  battle  to  the  Americans.  Universal  con^ 
sternation  now  took  place  in  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers.  They  had  already  began  their  re- 
treat, and  were  so  dispersed  at  Point  Levi,  the 
Isle  of  Orleans,  Beau  Port,  and  other  villages, 
that  general  Thomas  could  not  collect  together 
more  than  three  hundred  men.  Without  at- 
tempting to  make  any  opposition,  the  Ameri- 
cans abandoned  their  artillery,  stores,  baggage, 
and  every  incumbrance  ;  and  fled  as  fast  as  they 
could  in  every  direction.  The  king's  troops 
which  had  just  arrived,  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  pursue  them  ;  and  so  precipitate  was  their 
flight,  that  not  more  than  one  hun|lred,  inchu 
ding  the  sick,  fell  into  the  enemies*  hands. 
They  retreated  forty  five  miles  before  they  stop- 
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pcd,  having  marched  almost   the   whole  night. 
Supposing  they   were  then   out  of  the  reach  of 
the  enemy,  they  halted  a  few  days  and  proceed- 
ed to  Sorel.      On  their  arrival,  their  sufferings 
were  severe  and  extrCinc.     Many  of  them  were 
broke  out  with  the  small  pox,  most  were  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  and  all  of  them  had  no  other 
money  but  the  continental  currency,  which  had 
now  lost  all   its  credit   in    Canada.       Some    of 
the  Canadians  proved  kind  and  friendly  to  them 
on    their    retreat,     but     most     were      averse 
to  affording  them  any  assistance,  or  to  having 
any    connection    with   them     in   their   forlorn 
situation.         At    Sorel    they   found   four    A- 
inerican    regiments,   and  remained  with  them 
till   they    were    reinforced    by    the    arrival    of 
the  other  battalions.     At   that    place,    general 
Thomas  died  with  the  small  pox,  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  general  Sullivan,  who  had  re- 
paired to  Canada  early  in  May.       "  ^.  '    *»;  >'''i*. 
■'  During  these  transactions,  Arnold  had  b^en 
stationed  at  Montreal.     In  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, the  Congress  had  api)ointtd  him  a  briga- 
dier  general  ;    and  on    April   the   first,    when 
Woostcr  went  to  Quebec  to  take  the  command, 
Arnold    was  directed  to  reside,  and    take  the 
direction  of  affairs  at  Montreal.     A  party  of  the 
Americans,   amounting  to  three  hundred    and 
ninety  men,  had  been  posted  at  the  Cedars,  a 
small  fort,  fortv  three  miles  above  the  citv,  un- 
der  the  command  of  a  colonel    Beadle.     A  de- 
tachment of  the  British,  under  the  command  of 
a  captain  Fafeter,  had  come  down  from  the  lakes 
against  this  place.     It  consisted  of  forty  British 
soldiers,  one  hundred  Canadians,  and  about  five 
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hundred  Indians  ;  but  they  were  armed  only 
with  musquets.  Beadle,  in  a  pusillanimous 
manner,  abandoned  the  command  of  the  fore  t9 
a  major  Buttcrfield,  and  repaired  to  Montreal  for 
a  reinforcement ;  and  Buttcrficld,  with  an  equal 
want  of  spirit,  surrendered  the  fort  and  i^arrisoii 
to  Foster,  on  the  fifteendi  of  May.  Major  Hen- 
ry Sherbiirne,  a  brave  and  able  officer,  was  de- 
tached from  Montreal  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  men,  to  relieve  the  post  at  the  Jedars* 
Before  Sherburne  arrived,  Butterfield  had  sur- 
rendered, and  his  small  party  was  surrounded 
and  taken  prisoners  by  the  savages.  Many  of 
them  were  sacrificed  to  the  savage  furj-,  butch- 
ered by  tlie  tomahawk,  or  barbarously  wounded 
and  maimed  after  they  had  surrendered.  Fvven- 
ty  were  killed  in  cool  blood,  and  seven  or  eight 
were  carried  off  by  the  Indians  ;  the  rest  were 
stripped  almost  naked,  drove  in  that  situation  to 
the  fort,  and  delivered  to  captain  Foster.  To 
Kheck  this  scene  of  conquest  and  barbarity,  Ar- 
nold marched  for  the  Cedars,  at  the  head  of 
eight  or  nine  hundred  men.  To  save  himself 
and  his  garrison,  Foster  acquainted  Arnold,  that 
if  he  Avould  not  agree  to  a  cartel,  which  Sher- 
burne and  the  other  officers  bi^d  been  required 
and  ap;recd  to  sign,  but  moved  on  to  attack  him, 
the  Indians  would  immediately  proceed  to  put 
every  prisoner  to  death.  Arnold  hesitated,  and 
was  much  averse  to  such  a  measure  ;  at  length 
he  agreed  to  it,  as  the  only  expedient  to  save 
the  prisoners  from  an  immediate  massacre.  A 
cartel  was  eoncludcci  and  signed  the  twenty 
seventh  of  May,  for  t!ie  exchange  of  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  four  Americans  who  had  been 
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taken  at  the  Cedars,  and  that  four  American 
captains  should  remain  as  hostages,  till  the  pri- 
soners were  exchanged.  The  ihreatnings  of 
Foster,  his  avowal  of  an  universal  massacre  of 
the  A'.jVTicans,  and  the  actual  nnirdcr  of  several 
of  thf^ni  lifter  their  surrender,  were  deeply  re- 
sented by  Congress.  They  resolved  that  Ar- 
nolds ngrc.enicnt  was  nothing  more  than  a  spon- 
sion diat  might  be  annulled  or  confirmed  by 
them,  as  he  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  prison- 
ers not  in  his  possession,  or  under  his  direction  ; 
they  refused  to  return  the  British  prisoners  on 
their  part,  till  the  British  commander  in  Cana- 
da should  deliver  into  their  hands  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  murders  committed  on  the  American 
prisoners  ;  and  make  indemnification  for  the 
plunder  of  the  prisoners,  contrary  to  the  articles 
of  capitulation.  At  the  same  time  they  cashier- 
ed Beadle  and  Buttcrfield,  and  declared  them 
incapable  of  ever  bearing  a  commission  again^ 
in  the  American  armies.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  reconcile  either  the  proceedings  of  Foster,  or 
the  resolves  of  Congress  to  the  maxims  of  mili- 
tary honor  ;  it  was  however  necessary  for  Con- 
gress not  to  accjuiesce  in  the  practice  of  Indian 
massacres,  or  to  allow  the  British  king  or  officers 
to  adopt  those  barbarities,  or  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  insolence  and  arrogance  with  which  they 
affected  to  treat  the  American  rebels. 

The  force  destined  for  Canada  consisted  of 
several  British  and  German  regiments,  and 
amounted  to  thirteen  thousand  men  ;  by  the 
latter  end  of  May,  the  whole  of  the  troops  had 
arrived  at  Quebec.  The  general  rendezvous 
was  at  Trois  Rivieres,  about  half  way  between 
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Quebec  and  Montreal  ;  but  the  British  and 
Brunswick  troops  were  at  that  time  much  scat- 
tered. A  considerable  body  was  at  Trois  Riv« 
ieres,  under  general  Frazier  j  another,  lay  near 
it  on  board  the  transports,  under  general  Nesbit. 
But  the  main  body  under  the  generals  Carleton, 
Burgoyne,  Phillips,  and  Reidesel,  were  in  several 
divisions  by  land  and  water,  on  their  way  from 
Quebec.  From  the  situation  of  the  enemy  and 
the  intelligence  which  had  been  procured)  gen- 
eral SulhvLin,  on  whom  the  command  had  de- 
volved on  the  death  of  Thomas,  concluded  it 
was  practicable  to  surprise  the  British  advanced 
party  at  Trois  Rivieres  ;  and  appointed  an  ex- 
pedition for  that  purpose,  under  general  Thomp- 
son. On  June  the  seventh,  Thompson  embark- 
ed at  Sorel,  with  eighteen  hundred  men,  in  fifty 
boats.  Coasting  along  on  the  south  side  of  what 
is  called  the  lake  St.  Peter,  where  the  river  St* 
Lawrence  spreads  to  a  great  width,  they  fell 
down  to  Nicolet  ;  and  from  thence,  descending 
the  river  by  night,  passed  over  to  the  other  side, 
with  an  intention  to  surprise  the  troops  at  Trois 
Rivieres,  under  general  Frazier,  by  a  strong  de- 
tachment, which  was  to  assault  eaclh  end  of  the 
village  at  the  same  time.  Their  plan  was  to 
land  nine  miles  above  the  town,  soi  early  as  to 
march  down  in  the  night,  and  commence  the 
attack  a  little  before  day  break  ;  but  unavoid- 
able delays  prevented  their  being  able  to  land 
till  near  day  light.  This  delay  proved  fatal  to 
their  whole  scheme  ;  fV.r  although  they  had  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  ships,  they  were  discov 
ered  by  some  of  tht;  British  troops  r  n  tlicir  land- 
ing. Having  lost  their  way,  the  American? 
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became  entangled  in  swamps  and  bad  grounds 
and  in  that  situation  were  attacked  by  general 
Frazier's  troops,  and  thrown  into  confusion.  In 
the  mean  time  general  Nesbit  was  landing  his 
troops  from  the  transports,  directly  in  the  way 
in  wliich  they  must  return,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
communication  with  their  boats.  In  these  des- 
perate circumstances  they  were  nearly  surround- 
ed by  the  enemy,  and  no  way  of  safety  remained 
but  to  surrender  to  the  British,  or  to  disperse, 
and  let  every  man  shift  for  himself.  The  latter 
was  preferred,  and  they  made  their  way  into  the 
woods,  where  they  found  a  shelter  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  The  next  day  about  ten 
o'clock,  the  American  troops  began  to  collect, 
and  the  day  after,  June  the  tenth,  about  sun  set, 
they  arrived  opposite  to  Sorcl.  In  this  ill  judg- 
ed and  unfortunate  expedition,  the  British  suf- 
fered but  very  little  ;  nor  was  the  loss  great  on 
the  Ameri(5an  side.  General  Thompson,  colonel 
Irwin,  and  some  other  officers,  with  a  number 
of  men,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  ;  but  few 
were  slain  on  either  side.  The  person  who  had 
the  care  of  the  boats  removed  them  to  a  place 
of  security  ;  and  nothing  more  was  taken  by 
the  enemy ,  than  the  prisoners  which  they  pick- 
ed up  in  di  ffcrcnt  places  ;  these  amounted,  when 
they  were  all  collected,  to  about  two  hundred 
men.*  * 

While  the  Americans  were  thus  unfortu- 
nate and  n^trcating  from  every  part  of  Canada, 
general  Casrleton  conducted  with  much  humanity 
and  discretion.   The  American  officers  who  were 

*  G«rdon.  Vtl.  II,  p,  6^   Miinay.  Vul  U,  p.   69.     SmoUct.  Vo!^ 
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^ade  jH-isoners  in  Canada,  he  sent  on   board  a 
vessel  to  Ne\v  England,  on  their  parole  of  hon- 
or ;  and  supplied  them  with  every  thing  requi- 
site to  make  their  voyage  agreeable  and   pleas» 
ant.      The  other  prisoners  amounted  to   about 
e'rght  hundred  ;   these  were  called  upon  to  take 
an  oath  not  to    serve  during   the    war   against 
Great  Britain,  unless   they    were  properly    ex- 
changed ;  those  that  were   almrst   naked,  were 
decently  clothed ;  and  they  were  tiicn  sent  by  a 
flag  to  the    American  commanders.     A  number 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  were  scattered  about  in 
the  woods  and  villages,  destitute  of  every  com- 
fort  of  life,  and  in  extreme  danger   of  perishini; 
through  want.      To   prevent    the    melancholy 
fate  that  awaited  these  wretched  men,  Carleton 
issued    out  a    proclamation,    commanding  the 
proper  officers  to  find  them  out,  and  afford  iheni 
all  necessary  relief  and   assistance  at  the  public 
cxpence.      And  that  nothing    might  be  wanted 
to  make  tlieir  relief  compleat    and  encouraging, 
]\e  assured  them   by  his   proclamation,    tliat  as 
soon  as  they  were    recovered,  they    should   be 
sent  back  to  their    respective    provinces.       By 
these  acts  of  magnanimity   and  sound   policy, 
most  of  these  unhappy  men  were  preserved  from 
perishing.     The   oflicers  and  men   returned  to 
their  several   provinces,  announcing  the  praises 
of  sir  Guy  Carleton  ;  and  avowing  that  no  con- 
siderations  should  persuade  them  to  boar  arms 
against  the  British,  till  they  were  fairly  exchanged. 
The    American  army  in   Canada    was   now 
greatly  inferior  to  the  British,  in  number,  artil- 
lery, health,   accommodations  and  every  other 
tircumstance  ;  ^ud  nothing  remained  for  them 
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but  to  make  as  expfditioiis  a  rt  v-rt  ag  possible. 
'J'hc  kings  forces  having  assembled  at  Trois 
Hivieres,  proceeded  by  land  and  water  to  Sorcl, 
Avhere  they  arrived  June  the  fourteenth,  in  the 
evening  ;  a  few  hours  after  the  rear  of  the  A- 
mericans  had  left  the  place.  A  considerable 
body  was  landed,  and  the  command  of  thecolumn 
was  given  to  general  Burgoyne  ;  with  instruc- 
tions to  pursue  the  American  troops  up  the  riv- 
er to  St.  Johns,  but  not  to  hazard  any  thing  till  he 
should  be  joined  by  another  column.  On  June 
the  fifteenth  general  Arnold  with  his  troops  left 
Montreal,  and  having  crossed  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence at  Longuil,  marched  for  Chambly.  A 
large  part  of  the  British  fleet  and  army  had  sail- 
ed for  Montreal,  and  had  not  the  winds  prevent- 
ed, would  huve  arrived  at  the  city  about  the  time 
that  Arnold  left  it.  The  American  troops  hav- 
ing assembled  at  Chambly,  engaged  with  much 
spirit  and  rcbolntion  to  save  their  artillery  and 
stores.  Many  of  the  men  were  still  under  the 
operation  of  the  small  pox,  but  they  readily 
plunged  into  the  water  to  drag  their  battcaux, 
loaded  M'ith  cannon  and  baggage,  up  the  rapids. 
Tills  service  was  attended  with  much  difficulty 
and  danger,  and  could  not  be  effected  otherwise 
than  by  tl»e  bodily  strength  of  men,  who  were 
up  to  their  middle  in  water.  In  this  way,  with 
much  resolution  and  expedition  they  drew  more 
than  one  hundred  batteaux,  heavily  loaded,  over 
the  falls  and  rapids  of  the  river  Sorel.  Having 
thus  saved  their  artillery  and  stores,  they  set  fire 
to  the  saw  mills,  to  three  vessels  and  three  gon- 
dolas, and  to  all  the  boats  which  thev  could 
not  bring  off;  and  so  closely  W-ere  they  pursued, 
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that  the  British  were  entering  one  end  of  Chnm- 
bly,  while  the  Amerieans  were  marchin;^  out  at 
the  other.  On  the  eighteenth  general  Burgo)  ne 
arrived  at  St.  Johns  in  the  evening.  Tlic  A- 
mericans  had  taken  away  every  thing  that  could 
be  transported,  and  set  fire  to  the  barracks  and 
forts  :  A  major  Bigclovv  remaining  with  about 
forty  men  till  the  works  were  destroyed,  at 
dusk  pushed  off  in  his  boats  to  Isle  aux  Noix, 
to  which  place  the  American  army  had  rep  lircd. 
From  the  Isle  the  army  proceeded  in  safety,  and 
without  any  danger  of  a  piu'suit,  to  Crown 
Point ;  and  remained  masters  of  hike  Chaniplain, 
the  British  not  having  been  able  to  bring  any  of 
their  vessels  over  the  rapids  and  falls  at  Chambly. 
A  retreat  had  seldom  been  effected  in  more 
disastrous  circumstances,  or  in  greater  precipi- 
tation ;  and  yet  the  loss  of  stores  and  men  were 
too  inconsiderable  to  be  detailed.  When  Sulli- 
van took  the  conamand  of  the  troops,  he  found 
them  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  distress  by 
defeat,  the  loss  of  their  generals  and  men,  sick- 
ness, want  of  provision,  cloathing  and  almost 
every  necessary  of  life.  He  labored  incessantly 
to  relieve  their  wants,  to  restore  their  spirits, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  order  and  disciplitic.  And 
hy  the  assistance  of  Stark s,  Poor,  VVayne,  and 
otiicr  excellent  officers,  had  succeeded  in  making 
a  safe  retreat  before  a  far  superior  British, army, 
and  bringing  his  army  snfe  to  Crown  Point. 
On  June  the  seventeenth.  Congress  had  appoint- 
ed general  Crates  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Canada.  When  he  arri\  cd  at  Crown 
I'oint,  he  found  the  army  in  a  safe,  but  in  a  very 
reduced  siliuiiion.     The  number  of  troons  which 
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had  been  ordered  to  Canada,  were  ten  regi. 
ments  ;  by  the  returns,  the  whole  now  amounted 
to  seven  thousand  anl  six.  By  the  losses  which 
had  been  sustained  at  Quebec,  Trois  Rivieres, 
the  Cedars,  the  retreat  from  Canada,  with  the 
deaths  and  desertions  which  had  taken  place,  the 
northern  army  had  been  greatly  diminished. 
The  small  pox  still  prcvaited,  not  a  cannon  was 
mounted,  or  any  preparation  made  for  defence ; 
nor  had  tlie  men  yet  recovered  from  the  labors 
and  hardships  of  the  retreat.  Sullivan  resigned 
the  command  to  Gates,  and  on  July  the  twelfth 
left  the  place.  His  conduct  had  been  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  army,  that  the  field  officers,  in 
their  address,  bore  this  testimony  to  his  merit  : 
*'  It  is  to  you,  sir,  the  public  are  indebted,  for 
the  preservation  of  their  proj)erty  in  Canada.  It 
is  to  you  we  owe  our  safety  thus  far.  Your  hu- 
manity vviJl  call  forth  the  siien.;  tear,  and  grateful 
ejaculation  of  the  sick  ;  your  universal  impar- 
tiality will  force  the  applause  of  the  wearied  sol- 
dier."* The  American  Congress  joined  in 
their  approbation  oi  his  conduct,  and  return- 
ed him  their  thanks  for  having  saved  their  army 
in  Canada  wlien  encumbered  with  almost  insu- 
perable difficulties,  and  made  so  judicious  a  re- 
treat. 

The  business  of  Gates  was  now  to  re- 
cruit his  annv,  to  restore  them  to  health  and 
Spirits,  to  provide  them  with  clothing  and  ne- 
cessary accommodations,  and  to  prepare  for  de- 
fence ;  and  in  the.ie  pursuits  he  discovered  great 
activity  and   prudence.     The  f^rst  business  oi 

*  Gordon.  Vol.  II.  p.  loj. 
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the  army  was  to  take  a  situation  that  could  not 
be  easily  reduced  by  the  enemy  ;  and  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  a  council  of  war,  not  to 
erect  fortifications,  or  make  their  stand  at  Crown 
Point  but  to  take  their  post  on  the  strong  ground 
opposite  to  the  east  point  of  Ticonderoga.  By 
the  end  of  July  their  affairs  began  to  bear  a  more 
cnco\iraging  aspect.  A  general  hospital  was 
established  at  fort  George,  at  the  south  end  of 
that  lake.  Those  that  w?re  ill  with  the  small 
pox  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  the  army  be- 
gan to  be  free  from  that  disorder.  To  avoid 
the  contagion,  the  recruics  were  directed  to  as- 
semble at  Skeenaborough,  and  by  the  end  of 
July  they  began  to  come  in,  in  considerable 
numbers.  On  the  sixth  of  August,  a  body  of 
six  hundred  men  arrived  from  New  Himipshire; 
and  the  army  was  constantly  improving  in  health, 
discipliae  and  numbers  ;  and  were  active  and 
vigorous  in  enlarging  and  improving  their  works 
of  defence.  "  - 

In  addition  to  the  labor  and  cxpence  of  put- 
ting Ticomderoga  into  a  proper  situation  for  de- 
fence, another  object  of  equal  importance  en- 
gaged their  attention  ut  the  same  time  :  It  was 
eqiiully  iiecessary  to  preserve  the  command  of 
lake  Champlain,  by  the  construction  of  a  supe- 
rior uiival  force.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  bu- 
siness the  Americans  labored  \vith  uncommon 
diligence  and  perseverance,  but  under  compli- 
cated and  immense  difficulties.  Their  timber 
Has  to  be  cut  down  in  the  woods,  and  draa^pcd 
by  the  men  to  the  place  of  use  ;  much  of  tlu'ir 
artillery,  their  ammunition,  stores,  and  most  of 
*hk:  material  for  a  naval  cquipnient,  were  to  be 
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brought  from  a  great  distance  ;  and  must  be 
transported  by  a  land  carriage,  over  roads  almost 
impassable.  Carpenters  and  ship  builders  were 
fully  employed  in  the  sea  ports,  in  fitting  out 
privateers.  The  distance  and  difficulty  of  the 
communication  rendered  the  transportation  of 
bulky  articles  very  expensive  and  tedious  ;  and 
several  of  the  articles  which  were  wanted,  were 
not  to  be  procured  at  all,  or  with  great  deficien- 
cy of  quantity  and  quality.  But  amidst  all  their 
difficulties,  such  was  the  resolution,  industry  and 
perseverance  of  the  men,  that  by  the  eighteenth 
of  August,  they  had  equipped  a  very  consider- 
able naval  force.  It  consisted  of  one  sloop, 
three  schooners,  and  five  gondolas,  carrying  fifty 
five  guns;  twelve,  nine,  six,  and  four  pounders; 
besides  seventy  swivels.*  This  armament  was 
manned  with  three  hundred  and  ninety  five  men, 
and  was  completely  fitted  for  action.  Consid- 
ering the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time,  the 
difficulties  and  disadvantages  under  which  this 
nav.'il  force  had  been  constructed,  instead  of 
enquiring  why  the  Americans  did  not  eftect 
more,  the  surprise  will  be  how  they  could  effect 
so  luich,  in  so  short  a  time. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  the  British  had 
been  also  diligent  and  much  engaged  in  forming 
a  fleet,  which  sliould  give  them  the  superiority 
and  enable  their  army  to  pass  over  the  lake  and 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  Ticon- 
dercga  and  Albany.  Not  only  their  troops  and 
^'.iilors,  but  a  l.irge  part  of  the  Canadians  were 
employed  all  the  summer  in  this  business.  Six 
aimed  vessels  had  b.^cn  b\]ilt  in  England,  and 
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sent  oyer  td  be  employed  on  the  lake.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  convey  them  up  the  falls  of 
Chambly,  and  nD  other  way  remained  but  to 
take  them  in  pieces,  and  in  that  form  to  carry 
them  over  the  rapids,  and  then  put  them  together 
again.  A  gondola,  weighing  thirty  tons,-  thirty 
long  boats,  a  number  of  flat  bottomed  boats,  and 
four  hundred  batteaux,  had  also  been  dragged  up 
the  rapids.  At  length  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, the  British  fleet  were  prepared  to  enter 
the  lake.  This  fleet  consisted  of  the  Inflexible, 
which  had  been  re-constructed  at  St.  Johns,  in 
twenty  eight  days  from  the  time  of  laying  her 
keel  ;  and  mounted  eighteen  twelve  pounders  j 
the  schooner  Maria,  mounting  fourteen  six 
nounders  ;  the  Carleton,  carrying  twelve  six 
pounders  ;  the  Thunderer,  a  flat  bottomed  ra- 
dcau,  with  six  twenty  four  pounders,  and  six 
twelve  pounders,  besides  two  howitzers  ;  some 
gondolas,  lidving  seven  nine  pounders  ;  twenty 
gun  boats,  carrying  each  a  brass  field  piece, 
from  nine  to  twenty  four  pounders,  and  some 
with  howitzers  j  and  four  long  boats,  with  each 
a  carriage  gun,  serving  as  armed  tenders.  These, 
amounting  to  thirty  one  in  number,  were  all  de- 
signed and  prepared  for  attack  and  '>..ttle  ;  and 
were  to  be  followed  witli  a  vast  nutiber  of  ves- 
sels, batteaux  and  boats,  constructed  for  the 
transportation  of  the  royal  army ;  with  its  stores, 
artillery,  baggage  and  provisir^ns. *   •-.'       •  ,»  . 

The  armament  was  conducted  by  captain 
Pringle,  and  the  fleet  navigated  by  seven  hun- 
dred prime  seamen,  of  whom  two  hundred  were 
Yoluiiteers  from  the  transports.     Having  ri\  ailed* 
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the  crews  of  the  ships  of  war  in  all  the  toils  of 
the  preparation,  these  men  now  boldly  and  free- 
ly offered  to  join  with  them  in  tlie  dangers  and 
conflicts  of  the  expedition.  The  guns  were 
served  by  a  detachment  of  men  and  officers  be- 
longing to  the  corps  of  artillery.  And  no  equip- 
ment of  the  khid  was  ever  better  appointed,  or 
more  amply  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  provi- 
sions,  necessaries,  and  conveniences.  This 
force  far  exceeded  any  thing  the  Americans  had 
been  able  to  provide.  In  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  vessels,  in  the  number  of  guns, 
the  implements  of  war,  the  weight  of  the  metal, 
and  number  of  men,  the  strength  of  the  British 
was  double  to  that  of  the  American  fleet.  Thus 
was  lake  Champlain,  which  from  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  European  colonies  had  been  the 
seat  of  war  and  contest,  in  the  year  177G,  cov- 
ered with  fleets,  which  in  former  times  would 
have  been  esteemed  a  respectable  force  upon 
the  European  seas. 

The  American  fleet  was  put  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  general  Arnold,  and  ir.  the  latter  end 
ef  August,  sailed  down  the  lake  to  reconnoitre 
and  gain  intelligence  ;  and  soon  after  was  rein- 
forced with  a  cutter,  three  gallies  and  three  gon- 
dolas, carrying  from  four  to  eighteen  pounders  ; 
the  fleet  now  amounted  to  fifteen  vessels.  On 
the  eleventh  of  October  general  Carleton  pro 
ceeded  up  the  lake  with  the  Britisl\  fleet,  and 
discovered  the  American  armament  posted  in  a 
very  advantageous  situation,  andforminga  strong 
line  to  defend  the  passage  between  the  island 
Vaicour  and  the  western  main.  This  island 
lies  between  the  south  Hero  and  the  town  of 
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Peru,  in  the  state  of  New  York  ;  and  is  very 
near  to  the  channel,  through  which  vessels  navi- 
gating the  lake,  must  always  pass.     The  Ameri- 
cans had  placed  themselves  with  so  much  inge- 
nuity  behind  this  island,  that  their  situation  was 
discovered  by  accident.     The  British  were  a- 
ware  of  their  superior  strength,  and  pushed  on 
to  the  contest.     A  warm  action  ensued,  and 
was  maintained  with  great  spirit  and  resolution 
on  both  sides  for  some  hours.     The  wind  was 
unfavorable  to  the  British  in  this  battle,  so  that 
the  Inflexible,  which  was  considered  as  the  ad- 
miraPs  ship,   and  some    other  vessels  of  force, 
could  not  be  brought  into  action.     The  severest 
fire  was  directed  against  the  schooner  C^rleton, 
and  the  gun  boats  ;  which  were  attacked  by  the 
Americans  with  a  daring  impetuosity  and  reso- 
lition,  and  defended  by  the  British  with  an  un- 
daunted iirmness  and  success.     The  wind  con- 
tinuing unfavorable,  captain  Pringle,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  general,  thought  it  best  to 
withdraw  the   vessels  tliat  were  engaged,  from 
the  action  ;    and  as  the   night   approached  he 
brought  the  whole  fleet  to  anchor  in  a  line,  and 
:is  near  as  possible  to  the  Americans,  to  prevent 
ll'icir  escape.     No  greater   exertions  of  deter- 
mine 1  courage  and   unalterable  firmness  ever 
can  be  made,  than  what  were  displayed  by  the 
officers  and  men  on  both  sides,  on  this  occasion. 
Among  ihe  Americans,  general  Waterbury,  in 
tlie  Washington  galley,  was  in  the  severest  part 
of  the  action.     Ail  his  officers,  excepting  one 
lieutenant  and  the  captain  of  the  marines,  were 
killed  or   wounded  ;  he   fought  himself  on  the 
quarter  deck  the  vvholc  time^  and  brought  oflP 
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his  vessel,  though  ?jhattcred  and  almost  torn  ta 
pieces. 

The  result  pf  this  action  had  been  in  favor  of 
the  British,  but  less  so  than  they  expected. 
Their  fofce,  in  every  respect,  was  double  to 
that  of  the  Americans,  and  they  did  not  suspect 
that  they  would  dare  to  dispute  with  them  for 
the  naval  superiority  on  the  lake ;  but  they  had 
met  with  an  animated  opposition,  and  considerable 
loss  ;  two  of  their  gondolas  were  sunk,  and  one 
blown  up  with  sixty  men.  The  Americans  had 
one  of  their  schooners  burnt,  and  a  gondola 
sunk,  and  several  of  their  vessels  much  injured. 
Arnold  though  resolute  and  ambitious  in  the 
highest  degree,  was  convinced  that  the  British 
force  was  so  nuich  supcriour  to  his  own  that  it 
could  not  be  attacked  with  any  prospect  or  suc- 
cess, and  ^nust  in  the  event  prevail.  His  en- 
deavour now  was  to  draw  off  his  vessels,  and 
under  cover  of  the  night  to  make  a  safe  retreat 
to  Tyconderoga.  This  measure  was  planned 
and  executed  with  ability,  and  so  far  succeeded 
that  the  next  morning  his  vessels  were  out  of 
sight  of  the  British.  Fearful  of  loosing  a  deci- 
sive  victory,  the  British  commenced  the  chase 
the  next  clay,  and  one  of  the  American  gondo- 
bs  was  overtaken  and  captured.  On  the  thir- 
teenth of  October  the  wind  proved  favorably 
to  the  British  ;  they  renewed  the  chase  with 
much  vigor,  and  about  noon  overtook  the  Amer- 
ican '  iscKs,  a  few  leairufs  from  Crown  Point. 
A  wrrm  engagemciit  ensued  ;  the  British  pres- 
sed on  with  energy  and  -resolution,  and  the  A- 
mericans  made  a  desparate  resistance.  The 
Washington     galley,   commanded   by    general 
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Waterbury,  the  second  in  command,  had  been 
so  much  shattered  and  had  so  many  killed  in 
the  former  engagement,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
strike  after  receiving  a  few  broadsides.  Arnold 
was  on  board  the  Congress  galley  ;  this  vessel 
was  attacked  by  the  Inflexible  and  two  schoon- 
ers ;  two  of  these  were  under  her  stern,  and  the 
otlier  on  her  broadside,  within  musquet  shot. 
The  whole  British  fleet  kept  up  an  incessant  fire 
for  four  hours,  with  round  and  grape  shot,  which 
was  briskly  returned  by  the  Americans.  Arnold 
found  that  no  exertions  of  courage  or  skill 
would  enable  him  to  withstand  the  superior 
force  and  fire  of  the  enemy  ;  and  determine^ 
that  his  men  should  not  become  their  prisoners, 
nor  his  vessels  trophies  of  their  victory.  And 
such  was  his  resolution  and  dexterity,  that  he 
not  only  covered  the  retreat  of  the  vessels  that 
escaped,  but  he  ran  the  Congress  galley  with  five 
of  the  gondolas  ashore,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
land  the  men  safely  and  blow  up  the  vessels,  in 
defiance  of  every  effort  the  British  could  make 
to  prevent  it. 

But  few  battles  had  ever  been  fought  ia 
which  the  military  virtues  of  courage,  resolu- 
tion, and  heroism,  had  been  better  supported, 
or  m'^re  generally  displayed.  The-  British  ob- 
tained the  victory,  and  had  destroyed  tbt  fleet 
pf  their  enemies  ;  the  Americans  made  a  most 
obstinate  resistance,  escaped  out  of  their  hands, 
and  fully  convinced  them  that  in  no  other  way 
but  that  of  superior  force,  could  they  ever  hope 
to  prevail  or  effect  any  of  their  ])urposes.  Ar- 
nold in  this  action,  fully  supported  the  charnct^T, 
>\hich  he  had  before  acquired  ;  or  rather  adde*.^ 
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to  the  celebrity  of  his  reputation.  He  had  be- 
fore shown  that  he  ^^•us  u  brave  and  undaunted 
soldier,  and  he  had  now  executed  the  duty  of 
an  able  naval  commander.  The  Americans, 
thoui^h  unfortunate,  ,^loried  in  the  dangerous 
attention  that  he  paid  to  a  nice  point  of  honor  ) 
he  kept  his  flag  flying,  and  would  not  quit  the 
Congress  galley,  till  she  was  involved  in  flames, 
so  that  the  enemy  could  neither  board  her,  nor 
strike  her  flag.  The  event  however  was,  that 
after  the  action,  the  American  fleet  consisted 
only  of  two  gallies,  two  schooners,  one  sloop, 
and  one  gondola.* 

Lake  Champlain  was  now  recovered  by  the 
British,  but  their  great  object  was  to  reduce 
Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  and  Albany  ;  and 
thus  effect  a  coalition  with  the  British  army  at 
New  York,  under  the  command  of  general 
Howe.  This,  it  was  supposed,  would  give  them 
the  command  of  Hudson's  river,  cut  ofl*  the 
comnmnication  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern colonies,  leave  the  New  Kngland  provinces 
to  the  mercy  of  Britain  ;  and  thus  go  far  to  put 
an  end  to  what  tliey  called  the  rebellion,  and  of 
^vhieh  they  supposed  New  England  to  be  the 
main  su[)|)ort.  And  liad  general  Carleton,  upoa 
the  reduction  of  the  Anitriean  fleet  proceeded 
immediately  to  Ticonderoga,-  he  would  have 
found  that  place  not  well  prepared  for  rcbistance, 
or  in  a  situation  to  have  long  sustained  a  regular 
siege.  But  on  October  the  fourteenth,  the  wind 
came  about  to  the  southward,  and  Ijlew  fresh 
from  the  south  for  eight  days,  which  made  it 
impracticable  for  the  British  fleet  to  ])roceed  up 
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the  lake  ;  and  Tarleton  found  it  necessary  to 
land  his  army  at  Crown  Point.  The  Ameri- 
cans, on  the  defeat  of  their  fleet,  had  set  fire  to 
this  fortress,  destroyed  every  thing  they  could 
not  carry  away,  abandoned  the  place,  and  re- 
treated to  the  main  body  at  Ticonderoga.  At 
that  place  they  were  much  engaged  in  strength- 
ening their  works,  and  preparing  for  defence. 
In  eight  days  they  had  made  carriages  for  forty 
seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  them  properly 
mounted,  surrounded  their  works  with  abattis^ 
done  much  on  their  entrenchments,  received 
considerable  reinforcements,  and  put  things  in  a 
readiness  for  defence  on  every  quarter.  Gen- 
eral Gates  was  now  twelve  thousand  strong  ; 
the  men  were  effective,  and  the  most  that  had 
been  sick  were  recovered.  In  this  situation  he 
was  not  urnvilHng  that  general  Carleton  should 
make  an  attempt  to  carry  the  place,  at  that  late 
season  of  the  year. 

That  wise  and  judicious  commander  did 
not  however  move  his  army  from  Crown  Point, 
bat  remained  there  nearly  a  month,  till  the  ap- 
pearances oF  winter  began  to  take  place.  De- 
tach iiients  and  reconnoitring  parties  advanced  at 
one  time  on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  and  proceed- 
ed within  a  small  distance  from  the  works  ;  and 
at  tlic  same  time  some  vessels  approached  with- 
in cannon  shot  of  the  forts,  examined  the  direc- 
tion of  the  channel,  and  sounded  its  depth.  It 
Was  supposed  the  British  general  was  procuring 
the  necessary  information  in  order  to  move  on, 
and  make  a  general  assault  ;  but  the  apparent 
strength  of  the  works,  the  difficulties  that  would 
iJ.ttend  a  regular  approach,  the  countenance  of 
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the  Americans,  and  want  of  information  respect, 
ing  their  real  numbers  and  strength,  with  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  near  approach  of 
the  severities  of  an  American  winter,  seems  to 
have  prevented  any  such  it^cmpt.  At  the  end 
ofal)outone  month,  CarleU.ii  rc-embarked  his 
army  and  returned  to  Canada,  without  making 
any  attempt  for  the  reduction  of  Ticonderoga  ; 
the  same  day  general  Gates  dismissed  the  mili- 
tia, and  all  military  enterprises  were  terminated 
on  lakQ.  Cham  plain  for  that  year. 

The  events  of  the  war  during  this  campaign, 
had  been  gready  unfavorable  to  the  American 
cause  and  interest.  At  the  northward,  sir  Guy 
Carleton  had  recovered  the  whole  province  of 
Canada,  destroyed  the  American  fleet,  and  forced 
their  northorn  army  to  repair  for  shelter  to  Ti- 
conderoga. At  New  York,  general  Howe  had 
defeated  the  Americans  with  great  success  and 
slaughter  on  Long  Island  ;  driven  them  from 
the  city  and  isUuid  of  New  York,  and  the  ad- 
jacent  counties  ;  captivated  their  forts,  men,  and 
magazines  ;  made  their  favorite  general  Lee  a 
prisoner,  and  taken  possession  of  the  province 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  rich  country  that  was 
surrounded  by  water  in  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  only  successes  that  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  American  armies  had  been  in  the 
defeat  of  sir  Peter  Parker  and  lord  CornwalliS; 
in  their  attack  upon  Sullivan's  Island,  in  tlic 
harbor  of  Charlestown,  South  Carolina  ;  and  in 
the  action  at  Trenton,  in  which  general  Wash 
ington  had  captivated  one  thousand  of  the  Ger 
man  troojis.  It  every  where  appeared  that  the 
armies  and   fleets  of  Britain,   were  superior  i't 
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nufnbcrs,  discipline,  strcnf>th,  and  every  milita- 
ty  accommodation  and  cquipnuau,  to  any  foive 
that  the  Americans  had  been  abte  to  hrinft 
against  them.  The  fatt*  and  the  reward  of  the 
American  rebellion,  said  the  Briti:ih  ministers 
and  partianitnt,  is  at  hand  t  and  for  the  pood  of 
the  nation  and  the  colonies,  it  must  be  exem- 
plary and  severe.  And  whoever  computed  the 
event  by  the  nattiral  course  and  operation 
of  things',  coidd  scarcely  avoid  concluding  that 
<he  contt'st  rnirst  sobrt  termitntc  in  the  entire 
subjection  of  the  coloiVies,  in  the  complcat. 

establishment  of  the  power  ;  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain. 

Amidst  these  misfortunes  and  disasters,  the 
Americans  discovered  a  firmness  of  character, 
and  a  steadiness  of  pursuit,  equal  to  any  things 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  virtue  or  hardihood  of 
antiquity,  it  was  while  their  armies  wei*e  weak, 
defeated  and  dis])irhed  ;  when  their  enemies 
were  strong,  powerful  and  g-aining^  the  victory  ; 
at  the  monftcnt  when  an  immense  fleet  and  army 
of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  German  troops, 
were  pourini:^  iuto  their  country,  that.they  form- 
ed  the  resolution  to  dissolve  all  political  connec- 
tion with  the  British  king  and  nation  ;  and  to 
declare  themselves  /Vd'/^  artd Independent  States, 
In  defiance  of  every  risk  and  danger,  surrounded 
by  victdfidus  fleets  and  ai'mies,  uncertain  of  any 
foreign  aissistailce,'  ou  July  the  fourth,  1776,  in 
the  name  aiid  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of 
the  colonies,'  they  solemnly  published  and  dc^ . 
Glared,  "  that  the  united  colonies  arc,  and  of 
"  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent 
"  States,  and  that  they  are  absolved  from  alJ' 
vor.   IT.         h 
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allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  aH 
"  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
•*  state  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
*'  totally  dissolved.'*  Havin.o;  made  this  decla- 
ration, neither  the  threatnings  or  the  speeches 
of  the  British  king  or  parlinment,  the  insidious 
arts  of  their  ministers  and  commissioners,  or  the 
victories  and  ravages  of  their  fleets  and  armies^ 
could  make  any  impression  to  shake  their  reso- 
lution,  or  abate  their  perseverance.  They  had 
determined  they  would  not  be  subject  to  a  king^ 
parliament  and  nation,  that  would  arm  the  Ne- 
groes, Indians  and  Grermans^  to  destroy  and  sub- 
due  them.  To  this  determination  they  steadily 
adhered  amidst  every  defeat  or  success,  promise 
or  threatning,  good  fortune  or  bad.  And  in  the 
most  distressing  situations  and  prospects  to 
which  they  were  ever  reduced,,  nothing  altered 
or  abated  their  lesolutions  or  views.  At  no 
time,  and  on  no  occasion  did  the  Congress,-  the 
government  of  any  one  of  the  states,  a  single 
county,  city,  to wn^  or  village,  deviate  from  the 
general  resolution  ;  or  ever  propose  or  express 
to  the  enemy,  a  design  or  wish  for  reconciliation 
or  accommodation,^  on  any  other  terms  than 
those  of  Independence.  J  akni-iki  iMt  HU^-iiXot 
i.  The  Grecian  vivacity,  oi^  the  Roman  inso- 
lence, may  have  produced  a  higher  tone  of  af- 
fected haughtiness  ;  but  in  what  part  of  ancient 
or  modem  history  shall  we  find  the  country,  the 
time,  the  place,  or  the  occasion,  in  which  politi- 
cal virtue  and  magnanimity  acted  with  more  de- 
cision, was  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  or  wa^ 
marked  with  a  more  dignifiec'  aspect  ?  With  a 
calm,  serene  J  determined  virtue  ond  perseverance, 
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tlie  Congress  proclaimed  that  the  United  States  ■ 
were,  and  should  be,  a  free  and  independent  na-  i 
tion  ;  with  unaltered  firmness,   resolution,  and 
intrepidity,.  Washington  and  the  armies  moved  / 
on,  fought,  suffered  and  bled,  to  effect  the  grand 
event.     Corruption  had  not  courage  enough  to 
appear  ;  and  as  if  the  agfe  of  miracles  was  re- 
turning, the  time-serving  politicians  were  forced 
to  act  the  parit  of  good  and  virtuous  citizens. 

Of  all  their  opposers,  the  United  States  had 
t!ie  most  to  fear  from  sir  Guy  Carleton.  This 
able  officer  had  taken  a  step,  which  did  not  seem 
to  have  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  rest ; 
he  bad  brought  his  moral  virtues  into  the  con- 
test;  Every  part  of  his  conduct  denoted  the  of- 
ficer of  great  abilities  and  honors  and  the  man* 
of  distinguished  humanity  and  magnanimity. 
His  tenderness  and  friendship  to  his  prisoners, 
and  the  generous  greatness  of  mind  with  which 
he  sent  them  back  to  their  respective  provinces, 
had  tnade  a  strong  impression,  not  only  on  the 
affections  of  those  Americans  who  had  fallen 
into  his  hands,  but  on  the  public  feeling  and 
st'ntiment.  Many  observed  with  pleasure  in 
his  conduct,  those  useful  and  amiable  virtues 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  expect  and  to 
value  inider  the  names  of  British  honor,  integri- 
ty, dignity,  and  manliness.  Had  the  other  British 
commanders  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  persuaded 
the  'Americans  that  they  would  find  any  thing 
better  under  their  own  independence,  than  what 
they  might  have  enjoyed  under  British  laws, 
British  government,  and  British  honor.  But 
these  impressions  were  altogether  done  away 
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by  the  conduct  of  the  troops  tinder  sir  Williaw 
Howe,  or  rather  by  the  Hessians,  Waldeckersi 
and  other  German  auxiliaries*  Cruelty,  pilfer- 
ing, rape,  destruction  and  plunder,  marked  their 
steps  and  their  abode.  Wherever  they  came, 
neither  property,  chastity,  nbr  personal  apparel, 
seemed  to  be  safe  for  a  moment.  .  Such  were 
their  brutal  manners,  tljeir  ferocious  tempers, 
and  their  habits  of  plunder  and  pillage,  that  they 
became  every  where  ha^ed  ^lid  avoided.  And 
it  yet' remains  a  problem,  which  >vould  have 
been  the  greater  evil  to  the  Americans,  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Senecas  and  Mo* 
hawks,  or  into  those  of  the  Hessians  and  Wal, 
deckers.  So  comjpleatly  odious  were  these 
troops,  that  the  whole  copntry  wisely  determin- 
ed to  perish  in  tiie  contest;  i  of  to,  clear  tl)ei|- 
country  of  the  foreign  barbarians. 

C AH L ETON  only,  seemed  to  understand  the 
American  character  and  habit,  and  how  it  mighj; 
be  manap^ed  to  the  advantage  of  the  Brkish 
caus^.  The  inhabitants  in  the  yicinity  pf  lakes 
George  and  Chaniplain,  were  piuph  in  fear  that 
the  former  scenes  of  an  bidian  warfare,  burning, 
scalping,  and  plundering,  would  agaip  be  renew- 
ed on  the  lakes.  Carleton  t0ok  much  pains  to 
prevent  this  method  of.  carrying  pn  the  wan 
He  encouraged  the  Indians  to  assist  his  troops, 
to  kill  all  they  could  in  battle,  and  to  take  as 
tnany  prisoners  as  possible  ;  but  he  laid  them 
under  strict'  orders  not  to  kjli  or  scalp  /their 
prisoners  pn  my  occasion.  When  he  found 
that  he  'coiild  not  restrain  them  frPm  these  in- 
human cruelties,  he  kept  up  the  dignity  and 
manliness  of  the  soldier,  and  dismissed  his  Indian 
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iillies  ;  declaring  that  he  chose  rather  to  be 
vvithout  their  assistance,  than  tP  carry  on  the 
>var  in  that  savage  manner.*  This  conduct 
pnoQured  the  applause,  not  only  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  of  all  Euro|3e.  It  was  only  among 
some  of  the  politicians  and  speakers  in  the 
British  ministry  and  parliament,  that  any  men 
were  to  be  found  sufliciehtly  savage  to  callifor 
more  of  the  Indian  barbarities,  and  to  censure 
the  conduct  of  a  British  governor,  because  he 
would  not  put  them  in  practice.  Unfortunately 
for  the  British  minister  and  parliament,  the  evi- 
dence of  their  sentiments,  ai>d  thejr  avowal 
of  the  Indian  inhumanities,  will  remain  forever 
iu  the  historical  accounts  of  the  parliamentary 
proceedings  of  that  day.      .,.,  >., ,     .^  .,jv    vV^, 

»  Mwrray,  Vpl,  II,p.  297.    fmpJUtv  Y<»|,.y- J?.  ^^9- 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
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Amerigak  War.  Progress  and  even  fs  of  the 
war  in  the  year  1171.  General  Burgoynt 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Can- 
ada. State  of  the  army  under  his  command, 
JSxpedition  to  the  Alohawk  river.  Burgoyne'^s 
arrival  and  speech  to  the  Indians  at  Boqtiet 
river.  Invests  the  forts  at  Ticonderoga.  Evac- 
uation of  the  works  by  St.  Clair.  Battle  of 
liubhardton.  Destruction  of  the  American 
works  and  vessels  at  Skeensborough.  State 
of  the  American  army  at  fort  E^lward.  Ex- 
ertions' of  the  A^ew  England  States  to  oppose 
Burgoyne.  Victory  of  general  Starks  at  Ben- 
nington. Defeat  of  Herkimer  at  fort  Stan- 
tuix.  St.  Led^fcr  abandons  the  sie^e.  Cruel- 
ties  oftJie  Indiu?iSj  and  murder  of  Miss  JWBea. 
Proceedings  on  lake  George.  Burgoyne  pas-' 
^es  Hudson's  river.  Battle  of  September  the 
nineteenth.  Defeat  of  the  British  army  on 
October  the  seventh,  Retreat  of  Burgoyne. 
Distress  and  surrender  of  the  royal  army.  Citi- 
:^ens  of  Vermont  return  to  their  sc'ttlements  and 
i'ivil  occupaiions.  , 

1777,  THE  transactions  of  the  la«?t 
campaip^n  had  served  to  g-ive  to  the  Americans, 
a  high  idea  of  the  abilities  and  wisdom  of  fiir 
Guy  Carletan,  and  the  general  apprehension  was, 
that  the  United  States  h^d  niore  to  fear  from 
the  exertions  of  this  oflicer,  than  from  any  other 
of  the  British  commanders.  His  conduct  how- 
f;ver,  while  it  carried  conquest  and  conciliatipn 
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in  America,^  did  not  seem  to  have  given  full 
satisfaction  to  the  British  ministry.  I'hey  were 
not  pleased  with  his  tcstraining  the  Indians,  and 
not  suflering  them  to  curry  on  the  war  in  their 
custonusry  manner  of  plundrring-,  burning  and 
scalpin?^  ;*  and  they  had  such  extravagant  ideas 
of  the  h^rce  and  prowtss  of  the  British  troops, 
that  they  had  flattered  themselves  that  as  soon 
as  the  royal  armies  were  set  in  motion,  the  con- 
test would  be  decided,  and  the  American  rebel- 
lion crushed  in  the  course  ?jf  one  campaign^ 
Little  acquainted  with  American  affairs,  and 
extremely  sanguine  in  all  their  plans  and  ex- 
pectations, they  formed  their  arrangements  for 
a  new  campaign,  without  so  much  as  consulting 
general  Carleton,  by  far  the  most  able  of  all 
their  generals  in  America.  They  formed  their 
plan  without  any  reference  to  his  judgment,  and 
in  the  execution  left  nothing  to  his  opinion  or 
discretion  ;  but  assigned  the  command  in  Cana- 
da,, and  on  the  lakes,  to  J ieutenant  general  Bur- 
goyne.  This  officer  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  British  ministry  ^  he  had  per* 
formed  some  gallant  actions  in  Portugal,  and 
was  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  a  courtier. 
His  abilities  in  his  military  profession  had  not 
been  called  in  question  ;  and  his  fondness  for 
enterprise  and  thirst  for  military  glory,  though 
it  might  be  equalled,  could  not  be  exceeded. 
Nothing  however,  had  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  his  services,,  that  could  have  lead  the  British' 
minister  to  conclude  that  he  excelled  general 
Carleton,  either  in  wisdom,  exertion,  address, 
or  soundness  of  judgment. 

»  Mnrray.  Vol.  H,  p.  J98.    Smallet.  Vol.  V.  p.  ^i't:     '      /'        ".'* 
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Thi  regular  force  allotted  to  this  expeditioii^ 
amounted  to  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  men,  British  and  Germans,  exclusive 
of  the  corps  of  artillery  ;  of  these,  the  Germans, 
consisting  mostly  of  the  Brunswick  troops, 
amounted  to  three  thousand  two  hiindred  and 
seventeen.  Large  additions  were  expected 
from  the  Canadians  and  Indians^ ;  and  arms  and 
accoutrements  were  provided  in  great  quantities 
to  supply  the  royalists;  who  were  expected  to 
join  the  British  troops  in  large  numbers,  as  soon 
as  their  army  should  haVe  advanced  within  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  States.  An  excellent 
and  compleat  train  of  brass  artillery  was  fur- 
nished for  the  campaign  ;'  and  it  was  said  by 
the  British,  that  a  more  compleat  body  of  offi- 
cers and:  m6n  had  never  been  seen  in  any  army 
not  more  numeroirs'than  this.  In  the  execution 
of  the  proposed  operations,  Burgoyne  was  to  be 
assisted  by  several  of  the  most  able  and  excel- 
lent officers,  who  were  then  on  the  stage.  A- 
niong  these  were  major  general  Phillips,  of  the 
artillery,  who  had  acquired  much  honor,  by  his 
condilct  under  prrnue  Ferdinand,  in  Germany, 
lie  had  the  brigadier  generals  Frazier,  Powel, 
and  Hamilton  ;  all  of  tliem  officers  who.  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  former,  services  ; 
and  with  the  Brunswick  troops,  major  general 
Reidesel,  and  brigadier  general  Specht.  The 
army  in  every  respect,  was  in  the  best  Condition 
that  could  be  expected  or  desired  ;  the  trbops, 
in  the  style  of  the  army,  \Vere  in  high  spirits, 
admirably  disciplined,  and  uncomnionly  healthy. 

To  favor  the  operations  of  the  commander 
m  chief,   an  expedition  was  projected  on  the 
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Mohawk  river,  by  way  of  Oswego  ;  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  given  to  colonel  St.  Ledger, 
The  troops  designed  for  this  expedition,  amount- 
ed to  about  eight  hundred  men.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty,  were  drawn  from  the  eighth  and 
thirty  fourth  British  regiments  ;  a  regiment 
raised  in  New  York,  under  the  command  of  sir 
John  Johnson,,  formed  chiefly  from  the  settlers 
in  his  own  vicinity  on  Mohawk  river  ;  some 
Hanauchassours,  a  company  of  Canadians,  and 
another  of  newly  raised  rangers.  These  were 
to  be  joined  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  to  be 
collected  and  conducted  by  sir  John  Johnson  ; 
the  whole  to  be  under  the  qommand  of  the 
British  colonel  St.  Ledger.  The  regular  force 
that  vvas  to  be  left  in  Canada,  including  the 
highland  emigrants,  consisted  of  three  thousand 
Seven  hundred  men  ;  these  were  designed  for 
the  protection  and  defence  of  that  province,  and 
were  under  the  command  of  sir  Guy  Carleton. 
The  main  army,  under  general  Burgoyncy 
cthbarked  at  St.  Johns,  and,  proceeded  up  lake 
Champlain  without  any  .interruption  ;  and  soon 
arrived  and  encamped  at  the  river  ]3oquet,  on 
{he  west  side  of  tlie  lake,  and  a  1^'tle  to  the 
northward  of  Crown  Point  ;  at  the  pi  ice  now 
called  Willsborough.  There  the  Indians  had 
also  assembled,  and  general  Biurgoyne  in  con- 
formity to  their  customs,  gave  them  a  war  feast. 
On  June  the  twenty  first,  he  made  a  speech,  ad- 
dpfessed  to  their  chiefs  and  warriors,  designed  ta 
excite  their  savage  ardor  in  the  British  cause, 
and  to  give  a  direction  to  their  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity. He  urged  them  to  impetuosity  in  bat- 
tle, but  enjoined  them  not  to  kill  any  but  those 
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who  were  opposed  to  them  in  arms  ;  that  old 
men,  women,  children  and  prisoners,  should  be 
spared  from  the  knife  and  halchtt,  even  in  the 
midst  of  action  ;  that  they  should  only  scalp 
those  who  were  killed  by  their  fire  in  fair  oppo- 
sition ;  but  that  under  no  pretence  whatever, 
should  they  scalp  the  wounded,  or  even  dying, 
and  much  less  kill  any  in  that  condition.  A 
handsome  compensation  was  promised,  for  all 
'prisoners  they  should  bring  in  ;  but  if  instead 
of  this  they  brought  in  their  scalps,  they  were 
to  be  called  to  account.*  The  British  general 
could  not  be  so  unacquainted  with  the  estab- 
lished customs  and  habits  of  the  Indians,  as  to 
expect  that  an  elegant  speech  would'  have  any 
considerable  effect  upon  them  ;  still  it  might  be 
useful  to  their  cause,  as  it  b^re  the  appearance 
of  humanity,  and  might  tend  to  abate  the  re- 
proaches *vith  which  their  conduct  was  loaded 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  for  calling  forth  the 
sJavage  barbarities  at  all  into  the  contest. 

Wit  IT  re^rd  to  the  Americans,  the  com- 
mand in  the  northern  department,  had  been  as- 
signed to  nrajo^  general  Schuyler.  It  was  fore- 
seen that  the  contest  would  be  carried  on  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of^  the  state  of  New 
York  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  the 
only  man,  who  wouid  have  infhience  enough  to 
keep  the  inhabitants  in  those  parts  of  the  state, 
united  against  the  enemy.  Four  days  before 
Burgoyne  made  hi^  .  speech  to  the  Indians, 
Schuyler  arrived  at  Ticondcroga,  but  did  not 
find  either  the  garrison  or  the  works,  in  so  res- 
pectable a   condition  as  he  expected.     Most  e^ 
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die  recruits  whicli  had  been  ordejcd  to  that 
place,  had  not  arrived  ;  but  little  had  been  done 
to  repair  or  strengthen  the  fortifications  ;  an4 
general  St.  Clair,  who  had  commanded,  had  not, 
and  did  not  dare  to  call  in  large  numbers  of  the 
militia,  for  fear  liis  provisions  should  fail  before 
the  arrival  of  a  supply.  Having  inspected  the 
works,  Schuyler  left  tl^e  command  with  St, 
Clair,  and  returned  to  fort  Edward  as  a  more 
central  situation. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  Bufgoyne  issued  out 
a  proclamation,  designed  to  spread  terror  among 
the  Americans  ;  and  affright  those  wl>o  were  acr 
live  in  the  support  of  their  cause  and  arms. 
The  number,  power^  and  cruelty  of  the  Indians, 
was  represented  as  extreniely  formidable  and 
threatning  ;  and  their  eagerness  to  be  let  loose 
on  their  prey,  was  jdescribecj  with  uncommon 
energy.  The  accumulation  of  British  power 
which  was  now  displayed  by  land  and  by  sea, 
was  declared  to  be  ready  to  embrace  or  to 
crush  every  part  of  America.  The  rebellion  in 
the  colonies,  and  the  conduct  of  their  present 
rulers,  were  painted  in  the  most  disgusting  and 
awful  colors  ;  and  their  leaders  were  charged 
with  repeated  acts  of  the  most  unparalleled  in- 
justice, persecution,  and  tyranny.  Encourage- 
ment and  employment  were  offered  tp  those  who 
should  assist  the  British  king,  in  redeeming  the 
colonies  from  the  oppressions  of  Congress,  and 
restoring  them  to  the  blessings  of  British  liber- 
ty and  government.  Protection  and  security, 
but  clogged  with  conditions,  restricted  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  very  explicidy  expressed, 
were  field  out  to  the  peaceable  and  industrious. 
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tvho  should  remain  in  their  habitations.  And 
all  the  calamities  and  horrors  of  war  were  de^ 
jiounced  to  those  who  should  any  longer  dare 
to  persevere  in  their  hostility  to  the  British  king 
and  army.*  Nothing  had  ever  appeared  in 
America,  in  a  style  so  affectedly  pompous,  tu- 
mid, and  bombastic.  Instead  of  producing  the 
desired  effcpt,  and  frightening  the  people  intQ 
submission,  the  proclamation  was  every  wher^ 
the  subject  of  decision  and  ridicule  ;  and  trea- 
ted ^s  the  production  of  ostentatious  vanity,  in- 
solence, and  'oHy>  "ot  at  all  calculated  to  ope- 
rate on  the  hopes  or  the  fears  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. f 

'  Haying  finished  the  business  of  speeches  and 
proclaniationS,  thfe  British  general  was  employed 
in  more  formidable  operations.  Afur  a  short 
atay  at  Crown  Point  for  the  establishment  of 
magazines,  an  hospital,  and  other  necessary  ser- 
vices, Burgoyne  moved  on  with  his  army  to 
Ticondcroga.  The  state  of  the  American  forts 
and  garrison  at  that  ])lace  did  not  promise  a  ve- 
ry long  or  vigorous  defence.  The  old  French 
lines  had  indeed  been  strengthened  with  addi- 
tional works,  and  a  block  house.  On  the  left 
towards  lake  George,  other  posts,  with  batte- 
ries, and  block  houses  had  been  erected;  and 
to  the  right  of  the  French  lines,  two  new  block 
houses,  and  other  works,  had  been  added.  On 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  inlet,  and  opposite  to 
Ticbnderoga,  the  Americans  had  taken  still 
more  pains  in  fortifying  a  high  circular  hill,  to 
>vhich  they  had  given  the  namp  of  Mount   Iiit 
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dependence.  On  the  summit  of  this  hill  they 
had  erected  a  star  fort,  enclosing  a  large  square 
of  barracks,  well  fortifitd  and  surrounded  with 
artillery.  The  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  on 
the  west  side  projected  into  the  water,  was 
strongly  entrenched  to  its  edge,  and  the  en- 
trenchment was  well  lined  with  heavy  artillery } 
and  a  battery  about  half  way  up  the  mount,  sus- 
tained and  covered  these  lower  works.  These 
two  posts  were  joined  by  a  bridge  of  communi- 
cation thrown  over  the  inlet.  This  bridge  of 
communication  was  supported  by  twenty  two 
sunk  piers  of  very  large  timber,  placed  near- 
ly at  equal  distances  ;  the  spaces  between  these 
were  filled  with  separate  floats,  each  about  fifty 
feet  long,  and  twelve  wide,  strongly  fastened  to- 
gether with  chains  and  rivets,  and  as  strongly 
connected  with  the  sunken  pillars.  The  side 
of  the  bridge  npxt  to  lake  Champlain,  was  de- 
fended by  a  boom  of  very  large  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, fastened  together  by  rivitted  bolts  and  dou- 
ble chains,  made  of  iron  an  inch  and  a  half 
square.  By  this  work  a  communication  was  not 
only  maintziincd  between  the  two  posts,  but  all 
access  by  water  was  totally  cut  off  from  the 
northern  side  ;*  but  this  arduous  work  for  ob- 
structing the  navigation  was  not  compleatcd. 

But  notwithstanding  the  apparent  strength  of 
Ticonderoga,  it  was  effectually  overlookea  and 
comnmnded  by  a  neighboring  eminence  called 
Sugar  Hill,  to  which  the  Americans  had  given 
the  name  of  Mount  Defiance.  This  mountain, 
by  its  height  and  proximity  had  such  an  entire 
command  both  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Irj- 
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dependence,  that  an  enemy  raight  fronj  thence 
have  counted  the  numbers,  and  enfiladed  every 
part  of  the  works,  in  either  of  those  places. 
This  circumstance  was  well  known  to  the  A- 
merican  officers,  and  they  had  a  cojnsultation  a- 
bout  fortifying  this  mountain  ;  but  it  was  de- 
clined because  their  works  were  already  so  ex- 
tensive, that  with  the  addition  of  what  would  be 
proper  on  Sugar  Hill,  they  would  require  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  men  for  their  defence  ;  r* 
greater  number  than  could  be  spared  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  that  attend- 
ed the  defence  of  ,thc  j^iace,  was  the  smallness 
of  the  garrison.  Instead  of  a  full  compliment 
of  troops  to  man  the  extj.'nsive  lines  and  defend 
the  numerous  works,  the  whole  force  which  St. 
Clair  had,  consisted  only  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty  six  continental  troops;  aided 
by  nine  hundred  militia,  badly  equipped,  worse 
armed,  and  most  of  them  without  bayonets. 
J§t.  Clair  was  in  hope^  that  £|urgoyne's  impetu- 
osity would  have  led  him  to  make  a  sudden  as- 
pult  upon  the  place,  which  he  expected  to  repel 
with  success  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
of  the  numbers  in  his  army,  and  that  a  regular 
siege  was  intended,  he  was  convinced  that  an 
effectu-il  defence  could  not  be  made  by  his 
troops. 

The  royal  army  advanced  with  great  celerity, 
but  with  much  caution  and  order  on  both  sides 
of  the  lake  ;  the  naval  force  keeping  its  station 
in  the  center,  the  frigates  and  gun  boats  cast 
anchor  just  out  of  cannon  shot  from  the  Ameri- 
can works.  On  the  near  approach  of  the  right 
>vingofthe  British  army  on  the  Ticonderoga 
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side,  on  the  second  of  July,  the  Americans  a-' 
bandoned  and  set  fire  to  tlieir  works,  block 
houses,  and  saw  mills,  towards  lake  George  ; 
and  without  making  any  opposition,   permitted 

gneral  Phillips  to  take  possession  of  Mount 
ope.  T hiis  post  comnianded  the  American 
lines  in' a  great  degree,  and  cut  off  their  com- 
ihunicatlon  with  lake  George.  The  Americans 
6n  this  occasion  were  charged  with  supineness, 
and  want  of  vigor.  Their  inactivity  arose  not 
from  want  of  courage  or  incapacity,  but  from 
imbecility  ;  they  had  not  men  enough  to  make 
any  effectual  opposition  to  the  powerful  force, 
with  which  they  were  surrodndcd. 

In  the  niean  trme,  the  royal  army  proceeded 
with  stich  expedition  in  the  construction  of  their 
works,  the  bringing  lip  of  artillery,  stores,  and 
provisions,  and  the  establishment  of  posts  and 
Communications,  that  by  the  fifth,  matters  were 
so  far  advanced  as  to  require  but  one  or  two 
days  more  completely  to  invest  the  posts  on 
both  sides  of  the  lake.  Sugar  Hill  had  also 
been  examined,  and  the  advantages  which  it 
presented  were  so  important  that  it  had  been  re- 
solved to  take  possession,  and  erect  a  battery 
there.  This  work,  though  attended  with  ex- 
treme labor  and  difficulty,  had  been  carried  on 
by  general  Phillips,  with  much  expedition  and 
success.  A  road  had  been  made  through  a  very 
rough  ground,  to  the  top  of  the  mount  ;  and 
the  British  were  at  Work  in  constructing  a  level 
for  a  battery,  and  transporting  their  artillery. 
As  soon  as  this  battery  should  be  reiidy  to  play, 
the  American  works  would  have  been  com- 
pletely invested  on  every  side. 
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In  these  circumstances  a  council  of  war  was 
tailed  by  St.  Clair.  He  was  convinced  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  evacuate  the  place. 
The  council  were  informed  that  their  whole  ef- 
fective number  was  not  sufficient  to  man  one 
half  of  the  works  ;  that  as  the  whole  must  be 
constantly  upon  duty,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  sup])ort  the  fatigue  for  any  consider- 
able length  of  time  ;  that  general  Schuyler,-  wfio 
was  at  fort  Edward,  had  not  sufficient  force  to 
relieve  the  garrison  ;  and  that  as  the  enemies 
batteries  were  nearly  ready  to  open^  and  the  place 
would  be  completely  invested  in  tweftty  four 
hours,  nothing  could  save  the  troops  but  an  im- 
mediute  evacuation  of  the  posts.  The  general's 
representation  was  admitted  to  be  correct,  and 
it  was  unanimously  agr-^ed  by  the  council  to 
evacuate  the  place  that  night.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  baggage  of  the  army,  with  such  artille- 
ry, stores  and  provisions,  as  the  necessity  of  the 
occasion  would  admit,  should  be  embarked  with 
a  strong  detachment,  on  board  two  hundred  bat- 
teaux,  and  dispatched  under  convey  of  five  arm- 
ed gallies,  up  the  south  river  to  Skeensborough ; 
and  that  the  main  body  of  the  army  should  pro- 
ceed by  land,  taking  its  route  on  the  road  to 
Castleton,  which  was  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
south  of  Ticonderoga  ;  and  join  the  boats  and 
gallies  at  Skeensborough  falls.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret,  till  the 
time  should  arrive  when  it  was  to  be  executed. 
Hence  tlie  necessary  preparations  could  not  be 
made,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  prevent  irregu- 
larity and  disorder  in  the  different  embarkations^ 
and  movements  of  the  troops. 
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About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July 
ihc  sixth,  St.  Clair  left  Ticonderoga  ;  and  about 
three,  the  troops  from  mount  Independence, 
were  put  in  motion.  A  French  officer,  M.  Fer- 
moy,  contrary  to  orders,  set  fire  to  his  house, 
and  the  whole  mount  was  soon  enlightened  by 
it.  This  event  afforded  compleat  information  to 
the  enemy,  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  en- 
abled them  to  see  every  movement  of  the  A- 
mericans  ;  at  the  same  time  it  impressed  the 
latter  with  such  an  idea  of  discovery  and  danger, 
as  precipitated  them  into  great  disorder  and  con- 
fusion, many  pushing  off  without  much  rc'garct 
to  discipline  or  regularity.  About  four  o'clock, 
colonel  Francis,  a  Massachusetts  officer,  brought 
off  the  rear  guard  in  good  order,  and  conducted 
their  retreat  in  a  regular  manner  ;  and  soon  af- 
ter some  of  the  other  regiments,  through  the 
exertions  of  their  officers,  recovered  from  their 
confusion.  When  the  troops  arrived  at  Hub- 
bardtoH,  they  were  halted  for  nearly  two  hours  ; 
and  the  rear  guard  was  increased  by  many  who 
did  not  at  first  belong  to  it,  but  were  picked  up 
on  the  road,  having  been  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  their  regiments.  The  rear  guard  was  here 
put  under  the  command  of  colonel  Seth  War- 
ner, with  orders  to  follow  the  army  as  soon  as 
the  whole  can  2  up,  and  to  halt  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  short  of  the  main  body.  The  army 
then  proceeded  to  Castlcton,  about  six  miles 
further  ;  colonel  Warner,  wjth  the  rear  guard 
and  stragglers,  remaining  at  Hubbardton^ 

The  retreat  oftiie  Americans  from  Ticon- 
fleroga  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  the  British^ 
tJnm  brigadier  general  Frazicr  began  an  eager 
vol..   ri.         N 
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pursuit  of  their  main  body,  with  his  brigade  ; 
consisting  of  the  light  troops,   grenadiers,  and 
some  other  corps.     Major  general  Reidesel  was 
also  ordered  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Brunswick  troops,  cither  to 
support  Frazier,  or  to  act  separately,  as  occa- 
sions and  circumstances  might  require.     Fra- 
zier  continued  the  pursuit  through   the   day, 
and  having  received  intelligence  that  the  rear  of 
the  American  army  was  at  no  great  distance, 
ordered  his  troops  to  lie  that  night  upon  their 
arms.     On  July  the  seventh,  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  came  up  with  the  Americans.     Warner 
commanded,  and  had  with  him  besides  his  own 
regiment,  the  regiments  of  colonels  Francis  and 
Hale.     The  British  advanced  boldly  to  the  at- 
tack, and  the  two  bodies  formed  within  about 
sixty  yards  of  each  other.     Frazier  began  the 
attack   about   seven    o'clock,  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  joined  by  Reidesel.     Hale,  being 
aware  of  the  danger,  never  brought  his  regiment 
to  the  charge,  but  retired  ;  and  Warner  was 
left  to  support  the  battle,  with  about  seven  or 
eight  hundred  men.     The  conflict  was  fierce 
and  bloody.     Francis  fell  at  the  head  of  his  re- 
giment, fighting  with  great  resolution  and  brave- 
ry.     Warner  was  well  supported  by  his  officers 
and  men,  and  behaved  with  the  most  spirited 
resolution  and  gallantry  ;  and  so  impetuous  was 
his  attack,   that  the   British  troops  broke  and 
gave  way.     They  soon  however  recovered  from 
their  disorder,  formed  again,  and  advanced  upon 
the  Americans  with  their  bayonets  ;  when  they, 
in  their  turn,  were  put  into  disorder  ;,  and  the 
event  of  the  battle  was  critical  and  dubious.  At 
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that  moment,  Reide^el  appeared,  with  the  ad- 
vaaced  party  of  his  cohimn.  It  consisted  of  the 
chassiqur  company^  and  eighty  grenadiers  and 
light  infantry,  who  were  immediately  led  into 
aption.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was  soon 
decided ;  the  Americans  fled  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  but  Warner,  preserving  his  intrepidity 
at)d  resolution,  kept  up  the  spirits  of  his  men, 
collected  most  of  them  together,  and  conducted 
them  safe  to  the  American  army  at  fort  Edward. 
General  St.  Clair  was  about  six  miles  distant, 
wherv  the  firing  began,  but  no  assistance  was 
sent  on  to  Warner.  The  loss  in  this  action  was 
very  considerable  on  the  American  side.  Hale, 
who  attempted  to  escape  by  flight,  fell  in  with 
an  inconsiderable  party  of  British,  and  surren. 
dered  himself  and  a  number  of  his  men,  prison- 
ers of  war.  In  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
the  Americans  lost  in  this  action,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  four  ;  and  the  royal  troops,  inclu- 
ding British  and  Germans,  had  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  three,  killed  and  wounded.* 
Confiding  in  Frazier,  to  conduct  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Americans  by  land,  general  Bur- 
goyne  undertook  himself  to  direct  the  chase  by 
water.  The  boom  and  other  obstructions  to 
navigation  not  being  compleated,  were  soon  cut 
through  ;  and  so  engaged  were  the  British  in 
this  business,  that  by  nine  oVlock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  gun  boats,  the  Royal  George,  and  Inflexible 
frigates  had  passed  the  works.  Several  regiments 
embarked  aboard  the  vessels,  and  the  pursuit 
was  pushed  with  such  vigor,  that  by  three  in 
the  afternoon,  the  foremost  brigade  of  gunboats 
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was  engaged  with  the  American  gallics,  wear 
Skcensborough  falls.  Upon  the  approach  of  the 
frigates,  opposition  ceased  ;  two  of  the  gallie^ 
were  taken,  and  the  other  three  blown  up.  The 
Americans  not  being  in  sufficient  force  to  make 
an  effectual  stand,  set  fire  to  the  works,  fort, 
mills,  and  batteaux  ;  and  escaped  as  they  could, 
tip  Wood  Creek,  to  fort  Anne,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  detachment  which  had  been  sent  on 
by  Schuyler  from  fort  Edward.  In  the  mean 
time,  colonel  Hill  was  detached  by  Burgoyne, 
with  the  ninth  British  regiment  from  Skcens- 
borough, towards  fort  Anne,  with  a  view  to  in- 
tercept the  Americatig  who  had  fled  along  Wood 
Creek,  and  to  secure  that  post.  On  his  march 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Americans  in  front,  with 
a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire  ;  while  another 
party  was  preparing  to  fall  upon  his  rear.  Co- 
lonel Hill,  aware  of  his  danger,  retired  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  to  prevent  being  surrounded,  and 
in  this  situation  was  vigorously  attacked  by  such 
numbers  that  he  was  in  extreme  danger  of  be- 
ing cut  to  pieces.  Fortunately  for  him,  a  party 
of  Indians  arrived  at  that  critical  moment,  and 
gave  the  war  whoop  ;  which  was  inimediately 
answered  on  the  part  of  the  British  regiment 
with  tloree  cheers.  The  Americans  concluded 
that  a  large  reinforcement  was  at  hand,  and  soon 
relinquished  the  attack  ;  and  having  set  fire  to 
fort  Anne,  they  marched  on  and  joined  the  A- 
merican  army  at  fort  Edward.  -  "^^^^  *,;>-,  r- 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  Americans  in 
their  retreat  from  Ticonderoga,  was  very  hea- 
vy. Their  artillery  amounting  to  no  less  than 
one  hundred  arid  twenty  eieht  pieces,  their  bat- 
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tcaux,  provisions,  stores,  and  magazirtes,  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  Burgoyne  found 
349,760  pounds  of  flour,  and  143,830  pounds  of 
salt  provisions  in  their  stores  ;  and  a  large 
drove  of  cattle,  which  had  arrived  in  the 
American  camp,  but  a  few  days  before.  Their 
troops  were  scattered  and  dispersed  ;  and  St. 
Clair,  retreating  by  the  road  through  Rutland, 
after  a  very  fatiguing  march,  ii\  which  the  army 
suffered  severely  from  bad  weather,  roads,  and 
want  of  provisions,  with  the  remains  of  his  bro- 
ken troops  joined  Schuyler  on  the  twelfth  of 
July,  in  a  reduced  and  wretched  state.  -  +-  • 
The  whole  continent  was  astonished  and 
alarmed  with  this  event.  General  Washington 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  northern  army 
and  forts  were  in  such  a  situation,  that  at  least 
a  very  vigorous  defence  might  be  made.  The 
New  England  States,  contrary  to  all  their  pros- 
pects and  expectations,  found  the  British  forces 
making  their  way  into  their  country,  where  they 
had  apprehended  but  little  danger.  The  voice 
of  complaint  and  clamor  was  loud  against  general 
St.  Clair.  He  justified  himself  on  the  score  of 
not  being  supplied  with  the  necessary  number 
of  men,  or  the  requisite  quantity  of  provisions. 
He  had  certainly  reason  for  these  complaints, 
and  he  was  not  in  a  situation  in  which  there  was 
any  prospect  that  he  could  make  a  long  or  a 
successful  defence.  It  will  however  be  difficult 
to  account  for  his  not  calling  for  the  necessary 
supplies,  till  the  enemy  arrived  ;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  evacuation  of  the  forts,  if  ne- 
cessary, was  very  improperly  delayed  till  the  last 
moment,  and  was  then  very  ill  conducted.     N© 
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measures  of  the  enemy  had  been  foreseen,  or 
properly  guarded  against  ;  every  part  of  St. 
Clair's  plans  proved  abortive,  and  he  had  \\o\ 
the  genius  which  iinds  relief  in  instantaneous 
resource,  decisive  counsel,  or  animating  action ; 
«nd  the  retreat,  both  by  water  and  by  land, 
proved  ruinous  to  the  Americans,  and  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  the  general.  It  ought 
however  to  be  allowed  that  his  own  pbservation 
pn  the  matter  was  just  ;  it  was  better  to  save 
the  army  and  loose  his  own  character,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  saved  his  character 
and  lost  the  army.  The  misfortune  was,  that 
in  the  nianner  in  which  the  business  was  con- 
ducted,  both  the  army  and  the  general's  charac- 
ter, if  they  were  not  lost,  did  at  least  suffer  se. 
verely,  and  were  greatly  impaired  and  injured. 
When  St.  Clair  had  joined  Schuyler  at  fort 
£dward,  and  for  three  days  after,  their  whole, 
force  did  not  exceed  four  thousiuid  and  four 
hundred  men.  In  this  state  of  their  affairs,  the 
business  of  the  American  generals  was  to  con- 
trive  to  retard  the  march  of  the  Britibli  army  as 
inuch  as  possible  ;  in  order  to  gain  time  to  col. 
Ject  their  troops,  and  recover  their  affairs.  For 
this  purpose,  the  day  after  the  action  at  fort 
Anne,  Schuyler  ordered  a  brigade  of  militia  to 
destroy  the  roads  ;  to  begin  the  work  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  place  where  the  fort  stood,  to  lall 
the  trees,  take  up  the  bridges,  burn  the  timber 
gnd  materials,  and  throw  all  the  obstruction  in 
the  roads  that  was  possible.  On  July  the  six- 
teenth, ^  brigade  of  continental  troops  was  al^o 
ordered  on  the  same  business  ;  and  they  labor- 
ed  with  much  industry  and  good  success  i;i 
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rendering  the  roads  innpasdable  to  the  British 

army. 

FoRTU!^ATELY  fof  thc  Americans,  the  roval 
army  was  intoxicated  with  their  success.  So 
rapid  had  been  the  torrent  with  which  it  had 
swept  every  things  away,  that  both  officers  and 
men,  elevated  with  tl>eir  fortune,  deertied  their 
wisdom  and  prowess  to  be  irresistible.  They 
res^arded  thc  A'rtiericans,  and  the  rebellion,  with 
contempt  ;  considered  their  own  toils  as  nearly 
at  an  end,  Albany  as  already  in  their  hands,  and 
the  northern  provinces  in  the  state  in  which  the 
British  minister  declared  he  would  have  them 
all,  at  hisfvet.  Like  Hannibal  at  Capua,  Bur- 
^QywG  was  deliberating  with  himself,  what  fate 
he  should  assign  to  the  conquered  country  ;  and 
eyen  thc  private  soldiers,  in  the  certain  view  of 
conquest,  began  to  feel  the  comforts  of  royal 
insolencie,  plunder,  and  revenge. 

Sure  of  conquest,  Burgoyne  continued  with 
his  army  for  several  days  at  Skeensborough,  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country  ;  waiting  for 
the  submission  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  arri- 
val of  their  own  tents,  baggage  and  provisions. 
The  loss  of  the  British  army,  in  all  the  engage- 
ments that  had  as  yet  taken  place,  was  but  smail^ 
and  did  not  amount  to  more  than  three  hundred 
men  J  and  nothing  appeared  to  prevent  their 
success  as  soon  as  their  artillery  and  baggage 
should  arrive,  and  their  march  commence. 
Their  first  business  was  to  open  the  roads  by 
thc  way  of  fort  Anne,  and  advance  on  that  route 
to  fort  Edward.  On  these  labors  their  army 
entered  with  a  slow,  but  steady  diligence. 
Equal  industry   was  used  in  clearing  Wood 
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Jreek  of  all  the  impediments  that  had  been  laid 
in  the  way,  and  to  open  a  passage  for  batteaux 
to  carry  their  artillery,  stores,  provisions,  and 
camp  equipage.  Nor  was  kss  diligence  used 
at  Ticonderoga,  in  bringing  their  gun  boats^ 
provisions,  and  vessels  into  lake  George.  The 
distance  from  fort  Anne,  where  the  battcau  navi- 
gation  on  Wood  Creek  terminates,  to  fort  Ed- 
ward, is  not  more  than  twelve  miks.  But  such 
were  the  obstructions  that  the  Americans  had 
made  in  the  roads,  and  such  was  the  labor  and 
difficulty  of  repairing  the  ways,  making  bridges, 
and  transporting  the  artillery  and  baggage,  that 
the  British  were  very  often  unable  to  advance 
more  than  one  mile  in  twenty  four  hours  ;  and 
the  nature  of  this  kind  of  business  was  such,  as 
they  were  very  little  acquainted  widi.  It  was 
not  till  the  thirtietli  of  July,  that  Burgoyne  was 
able  to  arrive  at  Hudson's  river,  and  fix  his  head 
quarters  at  fort  Edward.  On  their  arrival  at 
Hudson's  river,  the  joy  of  the  British  army  was 
inexpressible.  They  flattered  themselves  that  a 
period  was  now  come,  to  all  their  dangers  and 
difficulties  ;  and  that  nothing  remained  but  a 
safe  and  easy  march,  on  a  pleasant,  navigable 
river,  through  a  fertile  country,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  .wealthy  city  of  Albany,  and  eftect  a 
junction  with  the  British  army  at  New  York. 

Fort  Edward  at  that  time  was  nothing  more 
than  the  ruins  of  the  former  fort,  which  had  been 
built  by  general  Lyman,  in  the  year  1755,  and 
was  not  of  any  consequence  to  any  party.  It 
eould  not  afford  any  defence  or  cover  to  general 
Schuyler,  and  had  been  abandoned  by  him,  sev- 
eral days  before  Bu-rgoyne  arrived  in  the  vicinity^ 
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ScHuyler  repaired  to  Saratoga,  twenty  miles  te- 
fbw  fort  Edward  ;  and  on  August  the  first  he 
drew  back  from  Saratoga  to  Stillwater,  but 
twenty/five  mile^  north  of  Albany.  And  suclx 
tva?  the  weakness  of  the  American  army,  that 
oh  August  the  fouith.it  Contained  biit  four  thou- 
sand continental  tt*doJis,  and  about  fifteen  hun-  * 
A'ed  milUii,  badly  clothed,  ariiied  and  disciplin-- 
ed/  And  had  Bur^oyne^  instead  of  wasting  ftis 
time  arid  strength  in  dragging  on  his  heavy  bag-, 
gaj^fe  and  ai'tillety,  moved  on  with  a  few  li^t 
held  pieces,'  he  could  have  met  with.no  consid<j 
(Jrabie  Opposition,  and  might  have  arrived  iit  Al- 
bany at  a^  early  a  period*  its  he  came  to  Hudson's, 

Th^  rapid  progress  of  the  British  army,  airiq' 
the  success  that  bad  attended  aU  its  movements^ ' 
ftadndv^.tnoroughly  alarmed  the  whblecpntinfent'i 
and  it  was  every  .where  known  tlrit'  Schuyler,' 
and  the  trc(6^Dsr  which  he  could  collect,  were  alr 
^ogethef  iiniable  to  istop  thfeir  progtesis,  of.  to 
jna^e   any  iyonsidei^abje  opposition  ^    and  .  that 
t^b^e  wa^  hotbing  to  prevent  the  capture  of  AI-' 
6arty,  ais  spori  as  But^Oyjie  sholild   ari;-ive  with 
^Is  army  before  it.     In  this  alaVmiing  crisis,  thie^ 
Ain'eric^ns  acted' like  themselves,  with  firmncss} 
21)4  resolution.  ^  l4o  mail  was  heard  t6  speak  of 
iny  such  thing  as  submissibn  tO  the  British  go. 
vcrhni6i,it. '   The  public  sentiment  was  decidedly. 
Oh' thfe  kde' *  pf 'j^  determined'  and  persevering 
War;  till  thHr  frlaepeitidence  should  be  acknowl- ; 
^(Jged,  whatever  risk,  danger,  or  losses  might 
dtteftd'il!.     And 'all"  the  misfohunes  and  defeats' 
they  had  hitherto  endure^,  iitstead  of  producing 
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the  sjpifijtojf  4espondenqr,  BQw  (opeiatcdtQ  rowc 
up.  tjie  public  ^teution,  wj^  to,  produce  mojro 
\;]ig(prou$>  efforts  fc^p  oppoSjitipyn  ^nd  acfenoe.  ,..^.> 
T^Uf,  nprtherm  $9ttl<TneQt3,in  Vermont,  were 
alrcj^dy^  bi;bk^  up,  and  ibe  5nb^bU»nts,  iadisr 
tres^i.apd  90Dsjtjc^hatiorip  w^exe  loofcing  out;  for, 
aajfetjr,  wheKvcr  ibey;  could  ^nd  it,;  Manphe^tcr. 
and  Sundqrl^jifll,  were,  navv^^  coB^er^^w.*^  ^'^ 
frjj^tici^  towns^  I  Tbp  cp;iiip^te^  of;slafety  for, 
Vi^rmpnt^  asapn^bled  at  Mahcbester,  July  the, 
fiJTf^eptli,  an,dV^g)|;epd  to  raUe  a^lt^ip  men  ttat! 
thf^jr'  ppjLi(djCQflt;ct,  tp  ppposf^iXbe;  eq^my  ; ,  and^t 

npTp^t^  the,  Atates,  oJf  I^ssapbusetts  arid  Nevy 
Hampshire,  to  raise  a  bo^y  of  troops,  and  a^nd 
th^  on, for,  their,  assistance,  before  the  rcijgiain. 
a^  o^tn9|  ij^hajbiiants  should  be  forced  ^tp  qw|t 
ttg Watein  and&il  back Viipon. their, i^gnt^^r^  fcr 
safety  and  bread.  .,    ,, , 

SJif;  a  shoi;t*|  session  of  three  delysi,  the  assembly 
qf-Nie^w  Hampshire  formed  a  very;  jpdici^us  pka 
ofidffwpe*  |!!ph?y  divided  tlj.e  Ayhbjem^^ 
thpr  sta]te, ,  into .  two  bri^adies^ , ;  .the,  command  pf 
tbe  fir^j;  ^liey  .^ve  to  WUi^fi^ih  ,  WJhipple,  the 
command  o£  tlie  second  th^y  a^^fgijied;  %o  John; 
S^]L  One  fourth  of  Stark's ;  brigade,  and  09^ 
ff>urth  of  thi)^  regiments  of  die  other  brigade, 
Wj^reorderedip  Jipiarch  imme<j^teiy  under  $.tark'^ 
command,  "  to.stop  the  prQgresis.<jf  tim.  enemy 
Qtt^^  our  westerjo  irontieiis.""  St^k  had  been  a^i, 
ofiicer  of  nipeh,xeputation  in,  the;  l^rencli  war  ^ 
he*  bad  co^xma^ded6I:^e  of  the  ijanglng-jco^^-, 
njes,  and  hacj  b^eif'  so  active f, and  ,(Mscf\d,i^t;h# 
lord  Loudpn  h^d-put  him  upon  thp  British  es- 
tablishment and  pay.     In  the  campaign ,  Pf  1,775^ 


heliid  the  cttrtitnana  of  fdrtc' oT'th^ 'Nc#  Hi^J).; 
thirt  ntgimciits  ;  ant*  rio  rifitdfir  hiA  displayrr! 
irtofe  kiroMedgfe  aur  bravtry  m  tfiii  battle  of 
Bunker  hi!l.  Vieiving  liimseTFas  neglected  and 
(iishonored  by  Congress,  in  ndt  b'cin'g  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  he  Wad  left  the 
continental  service;  When  he  was  Urged  by 
the  government  of  New  Hampshire  to  take  the 
command  of  their  militia,  he  refused,  unless  hfc 
should  be  left  at  liberty  to  Serve  or  not,  under  ii 
continental  officer,  as  he  should  judge  proper. 
It  ivas  not  a  time  for  debate,  and  it  was  kno^vn 
that  the  militia  would  follow  wherever  Stark 
would  lead.  TIw  assembly  therefore  invested 
him  \i^ith' ia  separate  command,  and  gave  him 
orders  to  "  repair  to  Charlestown  on  Connecti- 
'  cut  Hver  ;  there  to  consult  with  a  committee 

*  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  respecting  his 

*  future  operations  and  the  supply  of  his  men 

*  with  provisions  ;  to  take  the  command  of  the 

*  militia  and  march  into  the  grants  ;  to  act  in 

*  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  that  new  State, 

*  or  any  other 'of  the  States,  or  of  the  Unitied 

*  States,  or  separately,  as  it  should  appear  ex- 

*  pedient  to  him  ;  for  the  protection  of  the  peo- 

*  pie  and  the  annoyance  of  the  eneiny."*       .   J 

Agreeably  to  his  orders,  Stark  proceeded 
in  a  few  days  to  Charlestown  ;  his  men  very 
readily  followed,  and  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  he 
sent  them  forward  to  join  the  troops  of  Vermont 
under  cbloirel  Warner,  who  had  taken  his  situ- 
ation kt  Manchester.  At  that  place  he  jpined 
Warner  with  about  ei§^t  hundred  men  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  found  another  body  ot 

•  Belknap's  "Kilt.  New  HaHpihlre,  Vol.  II,  p.  413.       ^'^- 
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mcufron^  yei;?i^on^^  w^io  put  themselves  wndw 
nis  command  f  and' ^^  >^3^  <^  thg  J^ead  oj;fpi|fj7, 
teeti  hjindrcijnicn.,  iyiost  qi  them  had  l^eej>,iii 
the  two  former  campaigns, '3n4. well  o^iccred  f 
and  were  In  .eviery  respect  a  l^ody  pf  very  good 
troops.  Schuyler  repeatedly  iirged  Stark  to 
join  tji^e  troops  i^nd^r  nis  commjapd,  l)ut  he  de- 
clined complying.  He  was  led  to  this  cqnduet 
not  only  by  the  reasons  ^yhich  haye  been  men- 
tioned, but  by  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  th^ 
best  method  of  opposing  Bur  "^oyne.  Schuyler 
wished  to  collect  all  the  Ame /ican  tropps  in  the 
front,  to  prevent  Burgoyne  from  marching  o|i 
to  Albany,  ^tark  was  of  opinion  that  tl^e  sur- 
est way  to  check  Burgpyne,  was  to  have  a  body 
of  men  on  his  rear  ;  ready  to  fall  upon  him  in 
that  quarter,  whenever  a  favorable  ppportuni^y 
Should  present.  The  New  EnglqncJ  militia  had 
pot  formed  a  high  opinion  pf  Schuyler,  as  a  gen- 
eral ;  and  $tark  meant  to  keep  jiji^ms^lf  in  a  situ- 
ation, in  which  he  might  eml)race  any  favorable 
opportunity. for  action,  either  in  conjunction  with 
him,  qr  otherwise  ;  and  with  thf\t  view  intended 
to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the  British  troopsi,  and 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  which  should  pre- 
sent', to  make  an  attack  Uppn  tliat  q\iarler.  Dis- 
appointed and  vexed  ^t  Stark's  proceedings, 
$chuyler  complained  to  Congress  ;  and  on  Au- 
gust the  nineteenth,  Congress  resolved,  **  That 

*  the  council  of  Nevy  Hampshire  be  informed, 

*  that  the  instructions  which  general  $tark  say$ 

*  he  has  received  from  them,  are  destructive  of 

*  military  subordination,  and  highly  prejudicial 
f  to  the  cojTimon  cause  at  this  crisis  :  and  that 

*  therefore  they  be  desired  to  instruct  sjenecal 
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f'§tark?to  coBfcIrm  himself  to  tlie  sarae  rule^ 
f  which'  :Qthef  gpncraioHicers  of  the  militia  are 
f  subject  t,Oi -whenever  they  are  called  oiit  at  the 
^^J£^neq  pf  the  United  Statesi."  Bat  StJtrlc, 
t»efore  any.intei4erence<of  Congress,  had  assured 
Schujrler  that  he  would  Join  in  any  measures 
neGie3sary,to  proinQte  th$  public  good,  but  wish- 
pd  to  avoid  any  thing  that  was  not  consistent 
with  his  own  honor. ;  and  if  it  was  thought  ne^ 
cessaryi  he  would  march  to  his  camp.  On.  the 
thirteenth  he  wrote  particularly  that  he  would 
lay  aside  all  private  resentmen-t,  when  it  appear- 
ed in  opposition  to  the  public  good.  But  in  the 
inidst  of  these  protestations,  he  was  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  discover  his  courage  and 
patriotism,  by  falling  upon  some  psvt  of  Bui?«i 
goyne's  army.  -  ,  '•    ; -^ 

Massachusetts  was  also  niuch  engaged 
]n  pending  forward  her  militi^  to^  the  jtior^h ward* 
General  Washington  perceived. that ;a  proper  of* 
iicer  must  be  appointed  to  take  the  command 
of  the  eastern  militia,  and  wisely  judged  that 
general  Lincoln  would  prove,  an,  able  and  influ- 
ential commander  ;  Mnd  sent  him  forward  for 
that  purpose.  ..Lincoln  arrived  at  Manchester 
on  the  second  of  August,  and  ; found  about  six: 
hundred  militia  in  that  place.  He  wrote  to  the 
council  of  Massachusetts  that  a  body  of  troop* 
in  t\i?Lt  place  would  not  only  cover  the  eastern 
states,  but  being  in  the  reai-  of  Burgoyne^s  army, 
would  greatly  weaken  it,  by  obliging  him  to 
leave  large  detachments  at  the  different  posts 
that  he  possessed.  Schuyler,  attentive  only  to  the 
front  of  the  British ;  army,  wrote  to  Lincoln  on 
Jhe  fourth  of  August,  to  march  his  whole  fore?, 
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«k<M!)pt  W^n<nf3sv  i-egiinent,  «Krd  join  him  tivith 
ml  p«>sim>Mi:  uispaiciu  Scark'  had  also  concluded 
to  marcli  h&tki  Bttoiwpioriy'to  irhich  ]^ac^  he 
had  repaired,  and  nKeet'Liticoln  fib  an  appointed 
p^lftbe,  dnd  proceed  wkH  hini»  a*jd  join  Schiiyleri 
Genera!  Arnold  had  ajs^been  sent<3(n  by  \Vash- 
ingtoti  witli  a  conskkiiable  detachiYieiit  /^d  trUiin 
of  artillery  to  assist  Schuyler.  Theie  exei^iong 
attd  ttidvemertts  of  tJie  Americans  serted'  lo  eh*. 
cdui^age  their  ti^oc^,  and  raked  the  spiHt  ^f  ani^ 
matioii  and  enterprise.  Am^ther  measure  had 
also  much  influence  :  Congress  had  desired 
general  Washin^on  to-  brder  such  a  general  as 
he -should  ^think  the  most  proper,  to  rep&ir  irti- 
ihediaiiBJy^  the  ttovtliern  department,  aftd  re- 
fifeve  general  SGh^fylti'  in  his  command  therte. 
Washington  declining  to  make  the  appointment, 
dn  Augijst  thi  f6(irth,  they  pfoceeded  to  make 
th6  apjioinStmerrt '  Ihcmselves  ;  and  by  th«  vote 
of  cleveij^  ^states/ube  election  fell  oh  general 
Gates. '  ^  The  New  England  tiibops  and  people 
were  ndt  a  little  gratified  and  cnfcduraged,  by 
this  measure  of  Congress*  '"         -     ' 

W  fl  1 1 E  tlie  AnieriCatt  ai-my  was  thus  a^sum^ 
ing  a  moi"e  respectable  app^araiicc,  general  BUr- 
goyne  was  making  ve^  slbw  adViinces  towards 
Albany.  From  the  twenty  eighth  of  July  to  the 
ilifteenth  of  August,  the  British  army  wias  Ctih- 
tinually  employed  in  bringing  forward  batteaux, 
provisions,  and  ammunition,  from  fort  George, 
to  the  first  navigable  part  of  Hudson's  river  ;  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  eighteen  miles.  The 
labor  was  Ckccssive,  the  Europeans  were  but 
tittle  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  performing 
it  to  advantagei  and  the  effect  was  in  no  deg^rec 
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cc«jiyj[^enit  tp^j  thp  ,jexpenw  and  time, 

Vv  Jthlajj;  the  ejfpr^  that  B^irgojf^  c^ld  limike, 
enc^mbq"jed  with  f))&  artillery  and  baggage,  his 
labon^>  W^e  iiiid^quatc  to  the  purpose  oF  sup-, 
plyiijlgj  tJjQ ;  army  vyith  provisions  for  itSr  daily 
cunsumgtipji,,  and  tl>e  establisliment  of  the  ne- 
cessary magazines.  And  after  his  utiniost^exi^^^* 
tio;i6  far Jjfteoi;!  day>s,  there  were  not  above  fqur 
days  pr;Qvjis]k)n^  in  the  stpre,  nor  aboye.ten,.  bat- 
teaux  iii  Hudson's  Tiver.  ■. 
>  In^  s^cln,  jpircumstant^s  ^  B^itidi  general 
found  ttha^l  it  would  be;  impossible  ;  to  rprocur^a 
swffiycient  sjupplies.pf  pr,ovisijOps,  by  thei  way  pij 
fort  Giegf^C!^,  and,  detepmiAed;  to  rqpl^wsii  hi& 
own  m^gevi^wies  at  the.  exppP9e  pjf,  those  •  of  )l>c^ 
Atttcrj^ans.  ,  Having-  receive^,  infofiuatjipn  ths^^ 
a  larg^  quantity  of  ^  st;9res  ^erej  lai/1  up  at  Bei?f^ 
nington,.a»d,gpar9e4  .pniyi  by  the.  mHitia,,  jha 
formed  tbp  design;  of  ^y^prif^ig  that  plj^ce.;,  and 
was  ;^de  Xp  Jpeiieve  that;  ^  ,^oii  ;as  ^  detach^ 
inent  of.  tJkie^,rpya]t  ar^n^^^lij^jaji  appear  in  that 
qjiartiw;,  it^  would  receive  ^fectu^  assistanpip^ 
from  a  large  body  of  Ipyaljsts,  .)vhp  only  \yaited 
for  the  appearance^  of  a  ^upp^ort,,  and  would.ia 
tliat  cv;ent  come- forward  apdaid.t|ie  royal^c^^use'! 
Full  of  these  expectations,  he  detached  colonel^ 
Baura,  a;  Qerman,  ofl|cer,  w^h^a  select  body  oj 
tfoop3,  to  surprise  the  place.  His  force  Consist^ 
ed,  of  about  five  hun^ejd  ;  regular  troops,  .somQ 
Can^4ians, ;  and. more  th^n,  pne  hundred  Indians^ 
with  tw»  light  pieces  0^- artillery,  r.  To  facili,ta]te 
their,(pperatioi>^,  and  tp  b^re^dy  to.t^ke^adyan-: 
tagf5.of,the  success,  of  the  det^c^meAtj  tbp  royal 
army. moved  ,aio*'*&i  the  cast:, bank  of  Hud^son's 
nve%and  eiican^ped  nearly  opposite  to  Saratoga  i 
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K^fip^  at  tHe  i^atne  time  tliroWn  il^fdgc  o'fefts 
over  the  ri^er,  by  whrch  the  army  j)?is^ecl;to  that 
i)lace: ;  With  a  vfew -to' sujipoft  .Batitrt'''if  it 
shoQid'be  foitnd  riec^sary^  lieUtenaiit  ;6oldnel 
Br^yaiah's  ^  coi^,;  cdnslstirig  of  the*'B[f^unsWick 
grenadiers;  llgh^'  infihjry  and  ifh^sileiirsi  'were 
posted ^t  fiattenkrH.     "  .  -''ir        '^    ' .^ 

'  General  Stark  having -^rtfceiield^^  jinifortlidtioh 
thai- a- party  o^Irid^an$■  were  it'  Catjnbrtdfei  s6ht" 
lieutenant  colonel  .Greg;'oh  Aiigiist'  tfle  thir- 
teeh'tfijHvith  a  pariif  of^tyo,  HuhdM  ' "^erfi  to 
stop  th^ir  pragr(j!S^s.".i':To\Vaj'd^'hi^ht  hei'tv^s  iii- 
fbrmed  by  express* ^ftuja  lar^b  Vodfjn "of  fegjiMris 
•^k^jk  the  ireai^  bf '  thi' 'Tndia?ni' ' 'M  advaitcing 
foWafds ;  Bennington.:  On  .  tH^  iit^elli^nce,' 
S^ark'di^^w  togcthti-  his  brigade,  dpd  thfe  riiilitia^ 
tftatAver^.  it  ttand;  *a(rit}  sen^  o.n'  to  Manchester  to 
C'Moiiel  Warner,  io' J)^^i%  ptr  hls're^mcht ;  he 
^rit  cxjih?sses  at  t5ife"^ji\he- timd^t8  !hc  heigh- 
bormg;  militia,  to  j^iW^Him'  with  '^he  u'tmbst 
speed:;  On;  the'Jn[lbriil.,4  u*"  the  foWrCeeftth  he 
niarcW^- with  his' ^qopff,;and  at  thfe  distewc^  of 
^:ir'en  miles  he'  ^^i  Greg  on  the  r^treaf,  aiW  thi; 
enemy  Withtn  a  mife  of  hini; .  Stai^  drew  up 
h»  'tiR>6ps  in  order  of  batttfe' ;  biit  "the  eriemy 
coming  ill  sight;  halted  upon  a  very  idvanta- 
geovis  piece  ^  gromid.  B6,Umc  percfei Ved'  the 
Amerrcarfs  wei'e  too  strorig  tb  be  attJfcltied  with' 
his  present  force;  attd  sent  an  express  to  Bur-" 

f  dyne  with  an  afccoi!i\it  ,Cf  his  situation,  a^d' to 
ave;3reyman  ■  ni^rch  imitiediatefy  it  support' 
himi-  In  tliti  tiiean  tim6  sm'all  i>artiH  of  the  A-; 
mcricank'  k^pt  '^^i;  a  Skirmish  with  thfe'  ^neray^' 
kilfed  ari^  wounded  thfity^bf  thetn,  wit¥|w6  of 
Ihcir  Indian- ehiefs',^I\Vithbut  aiSy  Iba^  td  them- 
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Selves.  The  ground  the  Americans  had  taken; 
was  unfavqrabl^  for  ^  general  section;  s^iid  Stark 
retreated  aHout,  a  mile  and  encamped.  •  A  doati- 
Cil  of  tvar  was  held,  and'  it  wsl^  .  agreed  to  setid 
two  detachments  upon  the  enemy's  rear/  "while 
the  rest  of  the  troops  should  make  ah  attack 
upon  their  fr^nt.'  The  next  day  the  weathfcr 
was  rainy,  and  though  it  prjevented  a  genera) 
action,  there  werie  frequent  skirrriishings  in  small 
parties,  which  proved  favorable  arid  encouraging 
to'the  Americans.    '-. 

Off  August  the  ^ixtfeenth;  m  the  'morning/ 
Stark  Was  joined  by  colonel  Symondk  and  a  body 
of  militia  fro^  Berkshire,  and  proceeded  to  at- 
tack the  enemy,  agreeably  to  the  jjlaii  which, 
had  been  concerted.  Colohd  Balim  In  the; 
mean  tim'c  had  entrenched,  on  art  ady£(ntageou$" 
piece  of  ground  neb"  St.  Koicks  niills,  oh  a 
branch  of  Hcfosic  river  ;  and  rendered  hi^  post 
as  stro/ng'  as  his  circumstances  and  situation 
would. admit.  Colonel  Nichols  wis  detache4" 
with  two  hundred  men  to  the  rc^r  of  his  left,' 
colonel  Her  rick,  with  three  hundred  men  to  the 
rear  of  his  right  j  botl][  were  to  join,  and  their 
itiake  the  attack.  Colonels  Hubbariiaiiid  Stick-, 
iley,  with  two  htmdred  moref^^'^re  ordered  ori 
the  right,  and  one  hundred  were  advancfed  to- 
wards the  front  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  ene- 
my that  way.  About  three  o''clpek  in  the  after-? 
noon  the  troops  had  taken  tWeit  situation,  and 
Were  ready  to  commence  the  action.  Whiter 
Nichols  and  Herrick  were  bri'nging  theii'  trbopy 
t6gether,  the  Indians  Were  alarmed  at  the  pros-' 
pect,  and  pushed  ofl'  between  the  two  corps  j 
Lilt  received  a  fire  as  they  were  passing,-  by 
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Tifjuch  three;  of  th^ip^  were  killed,  ami' two  t^ovm^ 
deq.  NicH^?  then  hcg?Mj  th^  atta,cl^',  and  Wa§ 
fpflpwed  b}r  ajl  the  other  divisions  ;  those  in  th<' 
front  j^inmedi^tely  adyanccdy  and  In  a  few  min. 
Ut^s  the  aption  b^qame gcner£|i.  Itlastcd about 
twp  hours,  and  was  U^e  one  continued  peai  o£ 
thjxndieri  Baum,  ^lacle  a  braVe  ^efence  ;  ani 
niej  G(ermap  dragoons,  after  they, had  expended 
tjieir  ammumtlipn,  ^d  by  thehp  qolonel,  cnarged 
with  their  swordsy  hut  they  were  soon  oyer, 
jiowered.  Their  works  were  carried  on  all 
sides,  .their  two.  jf^iecejs  of  cannon  were  tak^n, 
qplonci  Baum  himselir  was  mortally  wounde^ 
and  taken^  prisoner, 'an4  all  his  inep^  except  a 
few  who  had  escaped  into  tlie  woods,  were  either. 
kiUeior  taken  prisoners.  Having  compleated 
the  business  by  taking  the  whole  party,  die  nai- 
litia  began  to  disperse,  and  look.ou*  for  plunder, 
fiut  in  a  few  minutes  Stark  received  info^-mation 
tliatalarge  reinforcement  was  on  their  march, 
and  within  two  miles  of  him.  Fortunately  at 
that  moment  colonel  Warner  catne  up  with  hif 
i^giment  from  Manchester.  This  brave  ai^ 
experienced  oflicer  commanded  a  regiment  cl". 
continental  trOops,  which  had  been  raised  m 
Vernioat.  Mortified  that  he  ha^  not  been  iri 
the  former  engagement,  he  instantly  led  on  his 
men  against  Breyman,^  and  began  ihe  second 
engagement.  Stark  collected  the  militia  as  soosr 
afi  possible,  and  pushed  on  to  his  assistance. 
The  action  became  general,  and  the  battle  con- 
tinued obstinate  on  both  sides  till  sunset,  when 
the  Germans  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  were 
pursued  till  dark.  They  lefi  uieir  two  field 
pieces  behind,  and  a  considerable  number  were 
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]^iimnerk:  they  k-etreated  iii  ih'e  best 
manner  they  cplildi  imjirbving  the  aidVantages 
of  thb  everting  jEirid  night,  to  Which  alone  their 
escape  was  ascribed.* 

In  tht^e  JlcUons  the  Aitiericahs  took  four 
braSs  field  pieces^  twelve  brass  drums,  two 
htindred  uhd  fifty  dragoon  swords,  Four  ammu^ 
nitibrt  Wa^g;on«j  aiid  about  seVen  hundred  pris- 
oners, with  their  arkns  and  accoutrements.  Two 
ifiundred  And  seven  men  were  found  dead  upon 
the  spot,  the  numbers  of  virounded  were  un- 
k'-iowhi  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  but 
sftiall  ;  thirty  were  slain,  and  about  forty  were 
wouhded.  Stark  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  have 
so  fair  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  his  own  con- 
duct in  refusing  to  serve  under  a  continental 
conimander,  and  not  obeying  the  orders  of 
Schuyler.  He  had  now  shown  that  no  neglect 
from  Congress  had  made  him  disaffected  to  the 
American  cause,  and  that  he  had  rendered  a 
niuch  niore  important  service  than  he  could  hav6 
done  by  joining  Schuyler,  and  remaining  inac^ 
tive  in  his  camp.  Congress  embraced  the  op- 
portunity to  assigh  to  him  his  rank,  and  though 
he  had  not  given  to  them  any  account  of  his 
victory,  or  wrote  to  them  at  all  upon  the  subject, 
on  October  the  fourth,  they  resolved,  "  That  the 

*  thanks  of  Congress  be  presented  to  general 

*  Stark  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  and  the 
■  officers  and  troops  under  his  command,  for 

*  their  brave  and  successful  attack  upon,  and 

*  signal  victory  over  the  enemy  in  their  lines  at 

*  Bennington  :  and  that  brigadier  Stark  be  ap- 

*  Gordon.  Vol.  If,  p.  243,    Star)i's  letter  to  general  Gates  of  Au« 

gVSt  M,  1777. 
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'  pointed  a  brigadier  general  in  tRe  army  of  the 
*  Unite,d  S|tatc«."  And  never  were  thinks  more 
deserved,  or  mpre  wisely  givdn  to  a  military 

...  On  what ^mall  cyents  does  the  popular  hu- 
l^our  and  ipilitary  success  depend  ?  The  cap. 
ture  of  one  thousand  Germans  by  general  Wash- 
ington at  Trenton,  had  serye^  to  wake  up,  and 
^ave  the  whole  continent.  The  exploit  of  Stark 
at  Bennington,  operated  with  the  same  kind  of 
influence,  and  produced  a  si,milar  effect.  This 
victory  was  the  first  event  that  had  proved  en- 
couraging to  the  Americans  in  the  northern  de- 
partment, si  nee  the  dieath  of  general  Montgomery, 
Misfortune  had,  succeeded  misfortune,  and  de- 
feat had  followed  defeat  from  that  period  till 
now.  The,  present  instance  was  the  first,  in 
which  victory  had  quitted  the  royal  standard,  or 
seemed  even  lo  he  wavering.  She  was  now 
found  with  tlie  American  arms,  and  the  effect 
;^eemed  in  fact  to  be  greater  tlian  the  cause.  It 
raised  the  spirit  of  the  country  to  an  uncommon 
degree  of  animation  ;  and  by  shewing  the  mili- 
tia wh£\t  they  could  perform,  rendered  them 
willing  ^nd  desirous  to  turn  out  and  try  what 
fortunes  would  await  their  exertions.  It  had  a 
still ,  greater  effect  Qi\  the  royal  army.  The 
British  generals  were  surprised  to  hear  that  an 
enemy,  whom. they  had  contemplated  with  no 
other  feejings  than  those  of  contempt,  should 
all  at  once  wake  up,  and  discpver  much  of  the 
ispirit  of  heroism.  To  advance  upon  the  mouth 
of  cannon,  to  attack  fortified  lines,  to  cany 
strong  entrenchments,  were  exploits  which  they 
supposed   belonged  exclusively  to  the  armies 
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of  kings.  To  see  a, body  of  American  militia, 
ill  dressed),  but  little  disciplined,  without  car.aon, 
armed  .only  with  farmer's  guns  without  bayc  ts, 
and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fly  at  their  ap- 
proach ;  that  such  men  should  force  the  eii- 
Irenchments,  capture  the  cannon,  kill  and  make 
prisoners  of  a  large  body  of  the  royal  army,  whs 
a  matter  of  indignation,  astonishment,  and  sur- 
prise.  In  this  state  and  feeling  of  both  parties, 
general  Gates,,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Americans, 
arrived  at  Stillwater,  on  August  the  nineteenth, 
and  took  the  command  of  the  American  troops. 
General  Schuyler  had  been  faithful  and  inde- 
fatigable in  his  attention  to  the  Indian  afiairb,  in 
preserving  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
American  cause,  in  procuring  stores,  supplies, 
and  recruits  ;  and  in  a  discreet  management  of 
economical,  prudential,  and  cautioner}^  arrange- 
ments. Such  services,  though  not  marked  with 
brilliancy,  were  of  great  use  and  importance. 
Still  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  officer  of  much 
experience,  at  the  head  of  the  northern  army,; 
and  although  the  services  of  Schuyler  were  ^^uly 
appreciated,  it  was  not  displeasing  to  the  Ameri- 
can troops  to  have  Gates  placed  at  their  head. 

The  royal  army,  after  their  misfortune  at  Ben- 
nington, remained  quiet  in  their  camp  opposite 
to  Saratoga,  expecting  the  approach  of  colonel 
St.  Ledger  on  the  Mohawk  river.  This  officer 
had  been  detached  early  in  the  campaign,  to 
make  a  diversion  in  that  quarter.  After  com- 
batting many  difficulties,  he  invested  Ibrt  Stan- 
wix,  now  called  fort  Schuyler,  on  the  third  of  Au- 
gust. The  fort  was  too  weak  to  hold  out.  any 
considerable   time'  against  a  regiilar  siege,   an4 
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it  was  nccessiaty  to  attempt  an  immediate  re- 
Jief.  General  Herkimer»  a  man  ofmuchinflur 
ence  in  Tryon  county,  marched  to  its  relief' 
with  eight  hundred  militia.  St.  Ledger  hskd 
with  him  seven  hundred  Indian  warriors,  with 
thtir  wives  and  children,  and  others  ;  amount^ 
ing  in  the  whole,  to  nearly  fourteen  hundred  per- 
sons. Sir  John  Johnson  was  detached  with 
some  regulars,  his  own  regiment^  and  all  thfe 
Indians,  to  lie  in  ambush  in  the  woods,  and  in. 
tercept  the  militia.  Herkimer  fell  into  tht  sftare^ 
and  vvas  surprised,  August  the  sixth  ;  but  his 
men  at  their  first  fire  killed  several  of  the  In- 
dian chiefs.  Discipline  and  order  ih  Johnson's 
armv  was  soon  lost,  and  a  scene  of  cortfusioii 
ensued  which  exceeded  any  thing  the  Indians 
had  ever  seen.  The  white  people,  consisting  of 
the  militia,  and  Johnson's  tory  troops,  made  up 
of  former  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  inflamed 
with  mutual  hatred,  got  together  in  parties  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  so  pear  that  they  could  not 
fire  ;  pulled,  hauled,  drew  their  knives,  and 
stabbed  each  other.  The  Indians  alarmed  with 
their  own  loss,  became  suspicious  both  of  Johnr 
son's  and  Herkimer's  men  ;  and  at  length  by 
the  advice  of  some  of  their  chiefs  went  to  work 
to  butcher  all  the  white  people  they  could  find. 
In  the  niklst  of  this  scene  of  butchery  and 
slaughter,  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant  colonel  Willet,  sallied 
put  from  the  fort,  and  routed  two  of  the  Indian 
and  tory  encampments  i  destroying  their  provi- 
sions, kettles,  blankets,  cloathing,  muskets,  tom- 
aha\vksi  and  five  pair  of  colors.  During  the 
ponfusiouj  the  most  of  the  militia  escaped  ;  the 
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|l4yght€»:  however  was  gre^t  on  both  sides  ;  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  militia  wpre  slain,  and 
^yers^  \VOunded ;  among  the  slain  was  tho 
bfaye  bi^t  unfortunate  Herkimer.  But  thqugh 
B^rtunate-  to  the  Americans,  the  battle  was  the 
ijl^^t  d^QUraging  and  irritating  to  the  Indians. 
Seventy  of  th^^r  number  were  slain  or  wounded, 
^nd  among  t];\?se  were  several  of  their  most  fa- 
mqvs  warriors  ;  the  Ipss  of  so  many  of  their  fa- 
vorite chi<?fs,  rendered  the  whole  body  of  the 
Indian^^  jealous,  surly,  and  wavering. 

S^.  ^e^ger  left  no  means  untried  to  avail  him-' 
self  of  this  victory.  On  the  eighth  of  August 
he  sent  a.  threading  message  to  the  commander 
of  the  fort  to  intimidate  him  to  surrender.  The 
next  <^y  he  tried  the  same  scheme  again.  Co- 
bpel  Ganscvport,  the  commander,  conducted 
with  wisdom  and  firmness,  and  returned  as  his" 
answer*  "  That  having  been  entrusted  with  the 
change  of  that  garrison  by  the  United  States,  he 
would  defend  the  trust  committed  to  him  at  ev- 
^  ha2^<-4,  and  to  the  utmost  extremity."  In 
order  ^o  rouse  up  the  country  for  their  relief, 
colonel  Willct  and  a  lieutenant  Stoqkwell  under- 
took one  of  the  most  dangerous  enterprises  that 
ever  was  attempted.  They  passed  by  night 
Arough  the  besieger's  camp  and  works,  craw- 
ling uJDon  their  bellies  for  near  half  a  mile,  till 
they  reached  the  Mohawk  river.  In  contempt 
of  every  danger,  and  of  all  the  vigilance  and 
cruelty  of  the  savages,  they  made  their  way 
throup^h  pathless  woods  and  morasses,  till  they 
arrived  safely  at  the  German  flats  ^  and  alarmed 
the  country,  with  an  account  of  the  state  and 
danger  of  the  fort.     The  information   was   con- 
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Veycd  to  Schuylei*,  who  at  that  time  had  .  thf 
command  of  the  American  tl-pops  ;  he  immedi. 
ately  ordered  ri  continental  brigade  to  march  for 
the  relief  oi  Gahsevoort  :  Arnold  offered  to  take 
the  eonimand  in  this  dangerous  enterprise,  and 
set  out  to  conduct  the  military  operations  which 
were  designed  for  the  relief  of  fort  Stanwix. 

The  British  commander  made  but  little  pro- 
gress in  the  reduction  of  the  place.  His  artille- 
ry was  not  sufficient  to  make  any  considerable 
impression  on  the  works.  The  Indians,  disgus- 
ted with  their  late  losses,  wrre  full  of  murmurs, 
became  more  and  more  sullen,  and  intractable. 
They  were  also  complaining  that  they  had  not  re- 
ceived any  plunder,  and  were  becbme  suspicious 
that  the  fort  would  not  be  taken,  or  any  plunder 
to  be  had.  The  intelligence  had  also  gotten  a- 
mong  them,  that  Arnold  was  marching  to  re- 
lieve the  fort,  at  tlie  head  of  a  thousand  men^ 
St.  LediJjer  had  now  to  devote  his  time,  and 
make  use  of  all  his  arts  to  manage,  flatter j  and 
animate  his  Indian  allies.  While  he  was  thus 
employed  in  watching  and  coaxing  the  Indian 
humor  and  surliness,  other  reports  were  contriv- 
ed and  circulated,  which  first  doubled,  and 
then  trebled  the  numbers  under  Arnold  ;  with 
this  additional  stroke  that  Burgoyne  s  army  had 
been  entirely  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces:  Un- 
der Arnoid's  direction,  some  of  the  Indians 
made,  and  all  belitved  these  relations  ;  the  In- 
dian camp  was  thoroughly  frightened,  and  the 
savage  heroes  determined  to  go  off.  In  vain 
did  St.  Ledger  declare  to  them,  that  there  was 
ivo  truth  in  the  reports  ;  and  in  vain  did  he  of- 
fiT  to  lead  them  forward  himself  ;  and   in   vaiir 
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^ere  his  endeavors  to  influence  and  intoxicate 
them  with  rum.  They  understood  their  busi- 
ness better  than  to  be  convinced  ;  part  of  them 
decamped,  and  th'  remainder  let  him  know  in 
the  phlegmatic  Ii^diaiii  tone,  that  they  would 
abandon  him  to  the  America^  mercies  if  he  did 
not  instahtly  retreat.  Mortified^  irritated,  but 
disarmed  by  the  Indian  poVicy,  St  Ledger  found 
it  impossible  any  longer  to  contend  with  the  In« 
dian  genius  and  duplicity  ;  and  on  August  the 
twenty  second^  the  British  colonel  was  forced  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat,  or  rather  a  shameful 
flight ;  leaving  his  artillery,  tents,'  stores  and 
other  implements  of  war^  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.  From  his  own  account  it 
appears,  that  St.  Ledger  was  more  apprehensive 
of  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  savages,  than 
from  any  thing  that  he  expected  from  his  Ameri. 
can  enemies.  Nor  were  his  fear^  without  suf- 
ficient foundation,  for  some  of  the  boats  which 
belonged  to  his  army  were  plundered  by  the 
Indians  ;  officers  were  robbed  of  their  baggage, 
and  Some  of  them  who  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  resti  were  murdered.  And  nothing 
less  was  to  be  expected,  considering  the  losses 
the  Indians  had  sustained,  and  the  ill  success 
that  had  attended  St.  Ledger's  attempts  to  take 
the  fort. 

LTh^  misfortunes  that  h?jd  attended  the  British 
affairs  at  Bennington,  and  at  fort  Stanwix,  had 
not  only  retarded  the  ad vant:e  of  the  i^oyal  army, 
but,  produced  a  depression  in  their  Spirits,  to 
which  they  had  not  as  yet  been  accustomed  ; 
and  they  afforded  time  to  Gates,  to  strengthen 
and  fortify  his  camp,  encourage  the.  militia,  aiid 
vol.  ir.         Q         . 
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gave  thenl  time  to  tum  out  in  large  numbers, 
and  reinforce  his  army^     Instead  of  expecting 
every  dtiy- to  hear  that  Albany  was  taken,  it 
now  began,  to  be  suspected  that  this  might  pos- 
sibly be  the.  case  with  Burgoyne  and  his  army. 
And  while  th«  Americans  were  not  a  little  en. 
cburaged  uiith  their  prospects,  the  whole  conti- 
nent  ivas  ^iirltated  and  inflamed  that  the  Brhish 
govermnent  and  generals  should  so  fair  lootec 
sight  of  all  humanity  and  civilization,  as  tohring 
Ihe  Indians  into  their  plantations  ;  and  carry  on 
the' war,;by  letting  them  loose  upon  their  defence- 
less  women  and  children.     Whatever  were  the 
orders  or- pretjensions  of  the  British  generals, 
it  was  known  'that  the  savages  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  using  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife,  whenever  it  was  for  their  interest  to  plun- 
der or  scalp  all  that  should  fall  into  their  hands. 
An  awful  instance  of  this  nature  had  taken 
place  in  Burgoyne's  camp,  in  the  case  of  Miss 
M'R^aw     As  history  has  viewed  her  slaughter 
as  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  horrid  transactions 
which  has  ever  taken  place,  it  will  be  but  fair 
to  take  the  representation  from  the  letters  that 
passed  at  that  time  between  the  American  and 
British  generals.     On  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
general  Burgoyne  had  occasion  to  write  to  gen- 
eral  Gates  respecting  the  prisoners  taken   at 
Bennington^     In  this  letter  he  complained  that 
inhumanity   had  been   exercised   towards   the 
provincial  sokUer$  who  had  joined  the  royal  ar- 
my,  and  hinled  at  retaliation.     General  Gates 
returned  an  answer,   September  the  second,  in 
which  he  invalidates  the  <Jharge,  and  ascribes 
the  most  atrocious  enneltics  to  the  savages  who 
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were  employed  and  paid  by  the  British  general, 
of  which  he  gives  several  instances.  "  Noth- 
ing," says  he,  "  happened  in  the  action  at 
Bennington  but  what;  is  common,  when  works 
are  carried  by  assault.  That  the  savages  of 
America  should  in  their  warfare  mangle  and 
scalp  the  unhappy  prisoners  who  fall  into  their 
hands,  is  neither  new  nor  extraordinary  ;  but 
that  the  famous  lieutenant  general  Burgoyne, 
in  whom  the  fine  gentlieman  is  united  with  the 
soldier  and  scholar,  should  hire  the  savages  of 
America  to  scalp  Europeans,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Europeans,  nay  more,  that  he  should 
pay  a  price  for  each  scalp  so  barbarously  taken, 
is  more  than  will  be  believed  in  Europe,  until 
authenticated  facts  shall  in  every  Qazette,  con- 
firm the  truth  of  tjie  horrid  tale. 

*  Miss  M'Hea,  a  young  lady,  lovely  to  the 
sight,  of  yirtuous  character,  and  amiablje  disr 
position,  engaged  to  an  officer  of  your  army, 
was,  with  other  women  and  children,  taken 
out  of  a  house  near  Fort  Edward,  carried  into 
the  woods,  and  there  scalped  and  mangled  in  a 
most  shocking  manner.  Two  parents  with 
their  six  children  were  all  treated  with  the 
same  inhumanity,  while  quietly  residing  in 
their  once  happy  dwelling. 

*  The  miserable  fate  of  Miss  M'Rea  was 
particularly  aggravated  by  her  being  dressed 
to  receive  her  promised  husband,  but  met  her 
murderers  employed  by  you.  Upwards  of 
one  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  have 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  ruffians,  to  whom 
it  is  asserted,  you  have  paid  the  price  of  blood. 

11 E  adds,  "  The  late  colonel  3aum's  servant. 
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?  who  is  at  Bennington,  would  have  come  t« 
^  your  excellency's  camp  ;  but  when  I  offered 
f  him  a  flag,  he  was  afraid  to  run  the  risk  of 
^  being  scalped,  and  declined.*'  ii,rr:i 

General  Burgoyne,  on  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember, made  this  reply  :  **  I  have  hesitated,  sir, 
^  upon  answering  the  [charges]  in  your  letter. 
'  I  disdain  to  justify  myself  against  the  rhapso- 

*  dies  of  fiction  and  calumny,  which  from  the 

*  first  of  this  contest  it  has  been  an  unvaried 

*  American  policy  to  propagate,  but  which  no 

*  longer  impose  upon  the  world.  I  am  induced 
f  to  deviate  from  this  general  rule,  in  the  present 

*  instance,  lest  my  silence  should  be  construed 

*  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  your  alle- 

*  gations,  and  a  pretence  be  thence  taken  for 
f  exercising  future  barbarities  by  the  American 

*  troOps.        •        •  ■       ^'  '     •  -'•  ''  *^ 

-  *  By  this  motive,  and  upon  this  only,  I  con- 
'  descend  to  inform  you  that  I  would  not  be 

*  conscious  of  the  acts  you  presume  to  impute 

*  to  me,   for  the  whole  continent  of  America, 

*  though  the  wealth  of  worlds  were  in  its  bowels, 

*  and  a  paradise  upon  its  surface. 

*  It  has  happened  that  all  my  transactions 

*  with  the  Indian  nations,  last  year  and  this, 

*  have  been  clearly  heard,  distinctly  understood, 

*  accurately  minuted,  by  very  numerous,  and, 

*  in  many  parts,  very  unprejudiced  persons.  So 

*  immediately  opposite  to  trath  is  your  assertion, 

*  that  I  have  paid  a  price  for  a  scalp,  that  one  of 

*  the  first  regulations  established  by  me  at  the 

*  great  council  in  May,  and  repeated  and  cn- 

*  forced,  and  invariably  adhered  to  since,  was, 
^  that  the  Indians  should  receive  compensations 
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for  prisoners,  because  it  would  prevent  cruel- 
ty ;  and  that  not  only  such  compensation 
should  be  with  held,  but  a  strict  account  would 
be  demanded  for  scalps.  These  pledges  of 
conquest,  for  such  you  well  know  they  will 
ever  esteem  them,  were  solemnly  and  peremp- 
torily prohibited  to  be  taken  from  the  wound- 
ed ;  and  even  the  dying,  and  the  persons  of 
aged  men,  women  and  children,  and  prisoners, 
were  pronounced  sacred  even  in  assaults. 

'  In  regard  to  Miss  M'Rea,  her  fall  wanted 
not  the  tragic  display  you  have  labored  to  give 
it,  to  make  it  as  sincerely  abhorred  and  lament- 
ed by  me,  as  it  can  be  by  the  tenderest  of  her 
friends.  The  fact  was  no  premeditated  bar- 
barity. On  the  contrary,  two  chiefs,  who  had 
brought  her  off  for  the  purpose  of  security, 
not  of  violence  to  her  person,  disputed  which 
should  be  her  guard  ;  and  in  a  fit  of  savage 
passion  in  one,  from  whose  hands  she  was 
snatched,  the  unhappy  woman  became  the 
victim.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  this  . 
event,  I  obliged  the  Indians  to  deliver  the 
murderer  into  my  hands  ;  and  though  to  have 
punished  him  by  our  laws,  or  principles  of  jus- 
tice, would  have  been  perhaps  unprecedented, 
he  certainly  should  have  suffered  an  ignomini-' 
ous  death,  had  I  not  been  convinced,  from 
many  circumstances  and  observation,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  a  pardon  under 
the  terms  which  I  prescribed  and  they  accept- 
ed, would  be  more  efficacious  than  an  execu- 
tion, to  prevent  similar  mischiefs, 

*  The  above  instance  excepted,  your  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  cruelties  of  the-  Indians, 
is  false." 
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■These  statements  of  the ,  A)tncrican  and  Brit, 
ish  generals  were  publishedtin  the  gazettes  of 
those  times,  and  they  mjide  deep  impressions 
on  the  feelings  of  the  American  people.  It  was 
]knovvn  to  be  the  case  that  many  persons  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  IiiJian  custom  of  plunder- 
ing, tomahawking,  a'ld  scalping.  And-  though 
Burgoyne. might  wish  to  restrain,  his  letter  was 
a  proof  that  he  had  introduced  the  savages  into 
the  Anaerican  plantaiions  ;  and  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  on 
the  war  agreeably  to  their  ancient  and  well 
known  customs  and  maxims.  The  political 
and  moral  effect  could  be  no  otherwise,  than  to 
render  the  British  government  and  cause  odious 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  If  defence- 
less women  and  children,  if  Miss  MM^ea,  enga^ 
ged  to  a  British  officer,  fell  a  sacrifice,  to  the 
Indian  barbarit}-,  what  had  the  rebellious  Amer- 
icans to  expect  ?  and  ol'  what  consequence  were 
the  speeches  and  orders  of  the  British  generals? 
While  the  British  afiect  to  consider,  and  attempt 
to  reclaim  us  as  subjects,  said  the  Americans^ 
their  king  and  their  generals  are  employing  the 
Qcrmans,  the  Indians,  and  Negroes,  not  barely 
to  subdue,  but  to  murder  and  exterminate  us.* 
There  can  be  no  safety  but  to  oppose  them,  and 
now  is  the  time  when  the  whole  country  will 
rise  up  to  resist  their  progress  and  cruelty.  ,r  -- 
,  The  American  leaders  were  not  deficient  in 
availing  themselves  of  every  circumstance  and 
occurrence  that  could  be  improved  to  animate 
ihe  people,  and  increase  their  armies.  The 
ipeechcs  in  the  British  p4;'lianient,  and-themea- 
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Butes  of  general  Burgoyne,  had  roused  the  re- 
sentment and  indignation  of  the  N<rw  England 
States,  the  prospect  of  success  had  increased 
their  courage  and  animation  ;  and  the  i^ople 
were  ever}'  where  in  motion.  Finding  that  re- 
inforcements were,  and  probably  would  be  con- 
stantly arriving,  general  Lincoln  determined  to 
makf"  a  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  He 
marched  himself  with  the  militia  that  had  joined 
him,  from  Manchester  to  Pawlet.  From  thence, 
on  September  the  thirteenth,  he  sent  oiT  colonel 
Brown  with  five  hundred  men  to  the  landing  at 
Lake  George,  to  destroy  the  British  stores,  and 
to  release  the  American  prisoners  that  had  been 
collected  at  that  plate.  Colonel  Johnson  was 
despatched  with  the  same  number  of  men  to 
Mount  Independence.  Johnson  was  to  amuse 
and  alarm  the  enemy  at  the  north  end  of  Lake 
George,  while  Brown  was  executing  the  busi- 
ness at  the  south  end  :  If  circumstances  and 
Opportunity  favored,  they  were  to  join  their 
troops,  and  the  one  was  to  'attempt  Ticondero- 
ga,  and  the  other  Mount  Independence  ;  btit 
they  were  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  ftiany  men  in 
these  attempts.  The  same  number  of  men  were 
also  sent  on  under  colonel  Woodbridge,  to 
Skeensborough  ;  thence  to  fort  Anne,  and  so 
on  to  fort  Edward.  The  design  was  to  alarm 
and  divide  the  British  forces  and  attention,  by 
assaulting  all  their  out  posts  and  stations  at  the 
same  time.  With  so  much  secresy  and  address 
were  these  operations  conducted,  that  by  Sep- 
tember  the  eighteenth,  Brown  had  effectually 
surprised  all  the  out  posts  between  the  landing 
place  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  George,  and  the 
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body  of  the  fortress  at  Ticondcroga.  Mount 
Defiance,  Mount  Hope,  the  French  lines,  and  a 
block  house,  with  two  hundred  batteaux,  an  ar. 
med  sloop,  and  several  gun  boats,  were  almost 
instantly  taken.  Four  companies  of  foot,  with 
nearly  an  equal  number  of  Canadians,  and  ma- 
ny  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  vessels,  a- 
mounting  in  the  whole  to  two  hundred  and  nine- 
ty three,  were  made  prisoners  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  they  set  at  liberty  one  hundred  Americans, 
who  had  been  madt;  prisoners,  and  were  confi- 
ned  in  some  of  those  works.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  they  summoned  general  Powel,  the 
British  commander  at  Ticonderoga,  to  surrender 
that  fortress  ;  but  after  maneuveiing  four  days, 
they  found  they  were  wholly  unable  to  attempt 
the  works  either  at  Ticonderoga  or  Mount  In. 
dependence  ;  abandoning  the  design,  they  re. 
turned  in  safety  to  Lincoln's  camp<  By  this 
well  conducted  enterprise,  the  Americans  had 
alarmed  the  enemy  on  the  lakes,  beat  up  their 
quarters,  captured  a  considerable  number  of 
their  men  and  vessels,  recovered  the  continental 
standard  which  they  had  left  when  they  aban- 
doned Ticonderoga,  and  brought  off  a  number 
of  their  own  men  ;  and  returned  to  their  own 
camp  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  themselves,* 

Amidst  these  misfortunes,  the  British  gene- 
ral had  remained  quiet  in  his  cjftnp.  Having  at 
length  procured  provisions  for  about  thirty  days, 
lie  took  the  resolution  of  passing  Hudson's  river 
with  his  army.  This  design  he  carried  inter  ex- 
ecution towards  the  middle  of  September,  and 
ftncamped  on  the  heights  and  m  the  pkin  of  Sara- 
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toga.  In  a  letter  to  the  British  minister,  he 
said,  that  as  a  duty  of  justice,  he  tool^  upon  him- 
self the  measure  of  passing  Hudson's  river,  ini 
order  to  force  a  passage  to  Albany  ;  and  did 
not  think  himself  justified  to  call  any  men  into 
Council,  when  the  peremptory  tenor  of  his  or- 
ders, and  the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  ad- 
mitted of  no  altefnafive.  In  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  same  letter,  his  reasonings  iipon  the  sub- 
ject are  thus  expressed  :  "  The  cj^pedilion  I 
commanded  was  evidently  meant  at  first  to  be 
hazarded.  Circumstances  might  require  it 
should  be  devoted;  a  critical  junction  of  Mr, 
Gates'  force  with  Mr.  Washington,  might  pos- 
sibly decide  the  fate  of  the  war  ;  the  failure  of 
my  junction  with  sir  Harry  Clinton,  or  the  loss; 
of  my  retreat  to  Canada,  could  only  be  a  partial 
misfortune.'*  This  statement  might  serve  to 
amuse  the  British  miiiister,  but  it  was  so  little 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  America  at 
that  time,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  it 
should  have  had  any  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  general  Burgoyne.  The  truth  seems  to  have 
been,  the  different  passions  of  hope,,  fear,  and 
ambition,  were  all  at  work  in  tne  general's  mind  ; 
the  distinguishing  trait  in  his  character  was  an 
agitating  ambition  ;  antt  by  this  he  was  led  to 
pass  Hudsbn*s  river,  and  place  his  army  in  a 
situation  more  ha2ardous  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  From  his  camp  at  ■  Saratoga,  in  a  few 
days  he  advanced  along  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  encamped  on  the  heights,  about  two  miles 
from  the  camp  of  genieral  Gates. 

From  the  ambition  and   confidence   which 
*eems  to  have  distinguished  the  character  of 
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general  Burgoyne,  Washington,  in  the  lowest 
state  of  American  affars,  derived  a  hope  that  the 
American  generals  might  eventually  avail  them- 
selves of  some  real  advantages.  In  a  letter  to' 
general  S'.huyler,  of  July  the  fifteenth,  he  wfote 
thiTs,    "  The  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga   and 

*  Mount  Independence,  rs  an  event  of  chagrin 

*  and  surprise  not  apprehended,  nor  within  the 

*  compass  of  my  reasoning.     Tliis  stroke  is  se- 

*  vere  indeed,  and  has  distressed  us  much.  But 

*  notwithstanding  things  at  present  wear  a  dark 

*  and  gloomy  aspect,  1  hope  a  spirited  opposi- 
'  tion  will  check  the  progress  of  general  Bur- 

*  goyne's  arms,  and  that  the  confidence  derived 

*  from  success  will  hurry  him  into  measures, 
'  that  will  in  their  consequences  be  favorable  to 
'  us.  We  should  never  despair.'*  In  answer 
to  a  letter  announcing  to  him  with  what  rapidity 
Burgoyne  had  subdued  the  northern  parts,  and 
established  his  posts  at  Castleton,  Skeensbo- 
rough,  lake  George  and  fort  Aime,  Washington 
wrote  again  to  Schuyler,  on  July  the  seven- 
teenth ;  **  Though  our  affairs  have  for  some 
'  days  past,  worn  a  dark  and  gloomy  aspect,  I 

*  yet  look  forward  to  a  fortunate  and  happy 
'  change.     I  trust  general  Burgoyne*s  army  will 

*  meet  iiooner  or  later  an'  effectual  check  ;  and, 

*  as  I  suggested  before^  that  the  success  he  has 

*  had  will  precipitate  his  ruin.     From  your  ac- 

*  counts,  he  appears  to  be  jiursuing  thiat  line  of 

*  conduct,  which  of  all  others  is  mbst  favorable 

*  to  us.     I  mean  acting  in  detachment     This 

*  conduct  will  certainly  give  room  for  enterprise 

*  on  our  part,  and  expose  his  parties  to  great 
*( hazard.     Could  we  be  so  happy  as  to  cilt  one 
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.  of  then)  oflT,  though  it  should  not  exceed  four, 
'  five,  or  six  hundred  men,  it  would  inspirit  the 
.'  people,  and  do  away  much  of  their  present 
'  anxiety.     In  su-  .i  an  event,  they  would  loos^ 

*  sight  of  past   misfortunes  ;  and,   urged  at  tlie 

*  same  time  by  a  regard  for  their  own  security, 

*  they  would  fly  to  arms  and  afford  every  aid  in 
'  their  power."*     The   events  that   were  now 

*  taking  place,  were  a  proof  with  what  sagacity 
and  penetration,  this  great  m^n  foresaw  and 
comprehended  the  operajtion  of  military  and  po- 
litical characters  and  causes. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  September,  the  Ameri- 
cans marched  out,  three  thousand  strong,  to  at' 
tack  the  British  troops,  but  found  irom  the  situ- 
ation of  the  roya}  army,  that  the  attempt  would 
be  too  hazardous  j  they  drew  up  however  in 
full  view  of  the  royal  aririy,  and  remained  iii 
that  situation  till  dark.  The  next  day,  general 
Bui  goyne  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Britisli 
jiiic,  which  composed  the  right  wing.  Thi^ 
wing  was  covered  by  general  Frazier  and  colonel 
Beyman,  with  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry 
of  the  army  ;  and  these  again  were  covered  by 
the  Indians,  Provincials,  and  Canadians,  in  the 
front  anjl  on  the  flanks.  This  wing  kept  along 
the  high  grounds,  and  advanced  through  some 
intervening  woods  of  no  great  extent,  toward 
the  left  of  the  Arnericans.  At  the  same  time 
the  left  of  tl^e  royal  army  and  artillery,  under 
the  command  of  the  generals  Phillips  and  Reide^ 
^el,  kept  along  the  great  road  and  meadows  by 
the  river  side.  About  one  o'clock  some  of  thp 
American  scouting'  parties  fell  in  with  those  of 
the  British,  and  began  the  attack  with  great 

•  Marshairilifc  of  Washington,  Vol.  III.  p.  aj4— 2j6. 
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boldness.  The  firing  was  no  sooner  heard  than 
the  advanced  parties  of  both  armies  moved  on 
to  battle  ;  supported  and  reinforced  by  their 
I'espective  commanders,  the  battle  became  fierce 
and  obstinate  ;  the  Americans  aiming  not  to 
receive,  but  to  commence  the  attacks.  From 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  American  generals^ 
were  unable  to  perceive  the  different  combina- 
tions of  the  march  of  the  royal  troops  ;  and  theic 
first  attempt  was  to  turp  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  army,  and  flank  their  line.  The  strong 
position  of  general  Fra^ier  prevented  their  being 
able  to  execute  this  design.  They  next  moved  in 
a  very  regular  order,  and  made  a  furious  attack 
upon  the  left.  The  battle  was  now  become 
general,  and  both  armies  appeared  determined 
to  conquer.  A  continued  fire  was  kept  up  for 
three  hours,  without  any  intermission.  The 
Americans  and  the  British  were  alternately  driv- 
en, and  drove  each  othtr.  Several  pieces  of 
British  cannon  vvere  alternately  taken  and  re- 
taken  ;  and  the  Btitish  bayonet  was  repeatedly 
tried  without  effect,  ^w  both  sides,  the  action 
was  kept  up  with  a  resolution  and  steadiness 
that  nothing  could  exceed,  and  the  approach  of 
darkness  alone  put  an  end  to  the  contest  of  the 
Jiostile  battalions.  The  ytmost  that  the  British 
army  h^d  been  able  to  efttct,  was  to  remain  on 
the  field  ;  and  the  Americans  would  not  quit 
their  advantageous  attacks,  till  the  darkness  of 
the  night  put  it  out  of  their  power  tp  continue 
th^  battle  any  longer. 

SEVERt  and  undecisive  as  the  conflict  had 
^en,  the'  advantages  that  attended  it,  wtre 
'^holly  on  the  American  side.    The  Britisli  lost 
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\n  the  action  more  than  five  hundred  men,  in 
Jiilled,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  sixty  four  killed,  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  wounded,  and  thirty  eight  missing ; 
in  all  three  hundred  and  nineteen.  Besides  the 
diminution  of  their  numbers,  the  battle  had  givr 
en  to  the  British  u  new  set  of  ideas,  impressions 
and  feelings  ;  novel,  irritating,  and  depressive. 
To  see  the  Yankees,  as  they  were  called  by  way 
of  derision,  marching  out  in  regular  order,  com- 
jnencing  and  persevering  in  the  nrost  animated 
attacks  upon  British  and  German  troops,  often 
gaining  the  advantage,  and  refusing  to  quit  the 
batde  till  the  darkness  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  continue  it  ;  the  British  officers  were  aston- 
ished at  such  military  efforts,  and  least  of  all  did 
they  expect  that  such  enemies  ever  could  be 
found  in  the  American  armies.  They  had  view- 
ec  it  as  a  matter  of  royal  right  and  prerogative 
to  disperse  the  American  rebels  and  cowards, 
wherever  they  found  them ;  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  indignation,  disdain,  and  extreme  niortificar 
tJon,  to  be  atcacked,  effectuaHy  opposed,  and  re- 
ally worsted  by  such  men,  after  a  long  and  ob- 
stinate battle,  The  British  general  himself  was 
alarmed  with  the  event  ;  and  for  the  first  time 
seems  so  have  been  convinced,  that  omnipo- 
tence was  npt  entailed  on  the  army  which  hc 
pomn^anded. 

With  the  Americans,  the  sentiments  and  the? 
feelings  were  altogether  the  reverse.  They  be- 
lieved, and  they  boasted  that  they"  had  obtaiiicd 
an  important  victory  over  the  best  troops  of 
Europe.  The  British  army  was  no  longer  view- 
ed as  an  object  of  fear  and  dread.      Instead  of 
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computinjaj  that  Biirgoyne  would  soon  conquci 
the  New  England  States,  they  made  and  sunp 
their  son<^*i  of  gallantry  and  triumph  ;  and  glo\v- 
ed  with  the  hope  and  prospect,  that  another  bat- 
tle would  conquer  and  captivate  the  whqlc  brit- 
ish  army,  •; 

General  Burgoync  endeavored  to  put  the  most 
favorable  appearance  on  the  adverse  situation 
of  his  own  affairs.  His  army  lay  ajl  night  upon 
their  arn^s,  at  soine  distance  from  the  field  of 
battle  ;  and  in  the  mornjng  took  a  position  near. 
iy  within  caiinon  shot  of  the  Americans  ;  for- 
tifying their  right,  and  extending  their  left  in 
such  a  mannei  as  to  cover  the  meadows  through 
which  the  river  runs,  and  where  their  butteaiix 
and  hospital  were  placed.  The  engagement 
had  answcrexJ  so  little  to  the  expectation  of  the 
Indians,  th^t  their  prospects  of  plunder  were 
now  gone.  They  also  disliked  the  hard  and 
dangerous  services  in  which  they  were  enriploy 
ed  ;  and  \vere  disgusted  by  the  checks  they  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  murder  of  Mis:;) 
M'Rea,  and  other  inhuinanities  :  And  they  took 
this  opportunity  to  desert  in  large  bodies,  and 
some  of  them  repaired  to  general  Gates.  M. 
St.  Lue  le  Corne  was  at  the  head  of  the  sava- 
ges. '  This  officer  had  been  a  famous  French 
partisan  ;  and  had  been  distinguished  in  Nova 
ScQtia,  and  at  fort  William  Henry  ip  1757, 
ibr  arjimating  the  Indians  to  butcher  and  scalp 
the  English  in  a  bar()arous  tnanner.  On  this 
occasion,  according  to  Burgoyne's  account, 
**  The  Indians,  and  Mr.  St.  Lue  at  the  head  of 

them,  deserted."*  Four  of  their  tribes,  th?. 
...  t     ' '  * 

Surgoync's  speech  in  Parliament  in  1778^ 
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Oiicydas,  TusGaroras,  Oiiond:'gocs,  and  Mo-  ^ 
hiiwks,  accepted  of  a  war  belt  lioni  tlic  AiiKii.  , 
tan  conimissioners,  and  about  one  hundred  and  , 
fifty  of  them  came  into  the  jVmerKaii  camp.* 
A  }(reat  desertion  from  the  royal  caii.p  ilso  ^ 
took  j)lace  among  the  Canddians  aud  AnitriciUi 
loyalists  ;  and  Burgoyne  found  that  liiclc  or  no 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  those  who  rem  in- 
td,  any  longer  than  success  attended  his  army." 
From  the  first  appearance  of  difficulties,  Bur- 
f;oyne  had  a  strong  ho\H:  and  expectation  of  be-"" . 
i:i|r  powerfully  supported  Uy  the  arrival  of  a  Brit- 
ish force  at  Albany,  6r  at  least  by  a  large  de-' 
luclinient  from  the  British  army  at  New  York. 
He  now  received  a  letter  ill  cypher  from  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  at  New  York,  annouiicing  his  in- 
tcntion  of  makiiig  a  diversion  on  Hudson's  riv- 
er, by  irttacking  fort  Mongomery  and  other  for- 
tresses, which  were  designed  to  guard  the  pas- 
sage up  the  river  to  Albany.  This  diversion,, 
though  it  fell  short  v*.f  what  Burgoync  expected 
and  needed,  yet  it  afforded  him  some  prospect 
uf  relief  ;  at  least  it  was  hoped  that  it  might 
serve  to  alarm  general  Gates,  and  force  him  to 
divide  his  army.  The  messeuger  was  sent  back 
the  next  day,  September  the  twenty  second,  to 
Clinton  ;  two  other  oflicers  were  also  dispatched 
ill  disguise,  and  some  other  confidential  jDcrsons 
were  also  sent  oh  by^  different  routes,  to  acquaint 
the  British  coinmander  with  his  dangerous  and 
critical  situation  ;  and  to  urge  him  to  the  im- 
iuediate  prosecution  of  his  designs  ;  announcing' 
at  the  same  time  that  he  should  be  able  in  the 
.irticle  of  pi'ovisions,  and  was  fixed  in  his  deter- , 

®«raon,  Vol.  z,  V.lSf'     .  ,     * ' 
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wiination  to  hold  his  present  position  u^itil  the 
tv^elfth  of  October,  beyond  wWch  his  provisions 
would  not  hold  out. 

lit  the  mean  time  the  British  w^ere  employed 
in  fortifying  their  camp,  and  guarding  against 
any  surprise  from  the  Americans.  Gates  had 
already  rendered  the  American  carrip  inacces- 
sible; and  imprerrnabTc  to  the  British,  and  was 
every  di\y  receiving  new  supplies.  From  the 
twentieth  of  September  to  the  seventh  of  Octo- 
ber, the  armies  were  so  near  to  each  other  that 
not  a  night  passed  \Yithout  firing,  and  sometimes' 
toncerted  attacks  were  made  on  the  British 
piquets.  No  foraghig  parties  could  be  made  by 
the  royal  army,  without  great  detachfnents  to' 
cover  them.  The  object  of  tht  American  gen- 
erals was  to  liarrass  the  British  troops  by  con- 
stant alarms  and  attacks.  In  the  mean  time, 
general  Lincohi  hrfd  marched  towards  Gates' 
camp  ;  and  cm  September  ♦  le  twenty  ninth, 
joined  him  with  two  thousand  militia. 

GjeneraI  Burgoyne  was  now  much  appre- 
hensive of  increasing  difiiculties  and  dangers ; 
his  own  provisionis  were  rapidly  decreasing,'  and 
large  additions  Were  every  day  made  to  the  A- 
merican  army.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  he 
Ventured  on  a  measure  which  could  no  longer 
be  avoided,  a  diminution  of  the  soldier's  rations 
of  provisions  ;  disagreeable  as  such  a  measure 
always  in  to  an  army,  it  was  submitted  to  with- 
out murniurs.  Things  remained  in  this  situ- 
ation till  the  seventh  of  October,  and  no  intelli- 
gence arrived  of  the  expected  assistance  or  co- 
operation of  general  Clinton  ;  and  the  time  \Vas 
nearly  expired,  in  which  it  was  possible  for  the 
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army  tP  rethain  in  it$  present  camp  or  situatioiit 
No  other  eitpedietit  appeared,  but  to  make  a 
iippyemeilt  of  the  British  ariny  to  the  left  of  th^ 
Americans^  This  might  serve  to'  coVjer,  a  foragf 
0f  the  firmy^f  ;which  was  now  m^ch  4i9ti^6S)9d 
by  scarchf  ;  to  disepver  \<fhf|ther  it  yras  pos* 
$iMe  to  force  a  passage,  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  advance  j  or  to  iqUmidate.  tjbe  ;  A|tier^ansr, 
if  it:  should  be  judged  best  to  retreat*  J  ;; ,.  j  .  .  ^ 
,  On  Pctqber  the  seventh,  a  det^ch^ient  of  the 
royal  army,'  coosisting  of  ifil^^nibundred  regular 
troops,  with  two  twelve  ppu^^rs^.two  howitzers 
and  six  six  poundtrs^we^j^p^.  in  motion.  v'This 
detachtnent  was;  c^^mmsinded'bjy  gener$[LBur* 
goyne  ip  pffpopo  aided  1^  major  generals  Phil- 
lips and  He|dej$eJ»vand  brigadier  general  Frazier; 
Np  better  gt^i^e^s  i  9V;  Jtroops  ^ere  ajt  that  timt? 
to  be  found  ift  the; British. service.  The  guard 
of  the  cai](ip,  iKponjthci  high  grQunds»:  was  assign*^ 
^d  to  the  ,  brigadier  generals  Hamihon  and 
Speight;  and  that  of  the  r^dpcdbtSy.^nd  plain 
near  the  river,  to  brigadier  GoU.  The  force  of 
the  Amj^ricans  in  the  firont  was  supposed  tp  be 
so  much  superior,  tha|  it  was  i^ot  judged  safe  to 
augment  the  detachment  to  a .  larger  ,  number ^ 
The  British  troops  were  fori^ed  withjn  three 
Quarters  of  a  mite  of  the  left  pf  the  A,mericans ; 
and  their  irregulars  were  pushed  on  through  va- 
rious bye  ways,  to  appear  as  a  check  on  their 

rear.  -ri :j}|i;til, i|«;iip a.  ^.j  titt%  :  i:,yM  s/i  <:*^ 
Gates  .soon  received  intelligence  of  the 
march  of  the  royal  army,  and  immediately  put 
his  trpops  in  motion.  About  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  A"merican  column  approached 
the  royal  detachment,  and  was  fired  upgu  by  the 
VOL.  ri.         S 
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fWdi«^kti(]$i!tt>&^nderd.  Eii^fegantin^thft  fin*, 
itity  drew  up  aking  the  skirts  of  the  woods, 
ifhid^t  the  trees,  dbout  two  hundred  yards  dis. 
font  from  th*  Britii^h  artiUery*  No  sooi^r  were 
itftyfomtcdyf^nihty  made  a  v^ry  sudden  and 
rft^  attack  ilttoft  the  BrkteH  grenadiers,  whd 
1S^*e'^l6rf  tO-«ttpport  the  left  wifng  of  the  line* 
Maj^or'A^klan^,  ^  tlib  head  of  the  grenadiers, 
iiustained  thIS  llerdd  assftt^tn^ith  g)r^  resolution  ,^ 
b^t  genei*al^  Gatfe1ia<%%  orctered  out  n\ore  re- 
l^m^nts,  ;tfi6  Americans  (Eixt^nded  their  attack 
ilong  the  Whole  fttsnt^f  the  Germans,  who  were 
j^ted  l^A^dillte«H*  on  the  right  Of  the  British 
grenadiers^  In  th&  sittiatiOtt,  it  became-  im][k>s- 
sible  to  mo^  any 'faW  of  tiiii  Carman  troops  to 
fbrwi^ a  second  lin^  to  ^upfiOrt  the' tank;  where 
the  heavy  weight  Of  the  fire  bfeeawelrresistible. 
TUTE  t^ht  of  the  British  tr obps  \v^s  still  tin- 
engaged  f  bift  it  wa^  perceived  that  a  lai'ge  iMdy 
6f  th^  A^M^ribans  was  marching  round  their 
lank!,  tO'  cut  Off  their  retreat.  To  Opjiose  this 
bold  and  dangerous  tiHe^ure,  the  British  light 
Jnfentrjr,  and  their  twenty  fourth  regiment,  were 
direotea  to  form  a  secfoiidlinc^  in  onlfet  to  cover 
the  I'etreat  df  tiic  trtjops  into  their  camp.  fi^S^'P 
-'  Whixe  this  ttVOvement  was  taking  place,>tlie 
Americans  poshed  forward  a  fffcsh  and  strong 
reinforcement  to  decide  the  action  on  the  left ; 
which  being  ttotally  overpowered,  was  compelled 
to  give  way  ;  and  the  British  light  infantry  and 
twenty  fourth  regiment,  was  obliged  by  a  very 
^uick  movement  to  endeavor  to  siave  that  wing 
from  being  totally  destroyed  ;  in  this  maneuvre 
general  Frazler  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
situation  of  the  whole  detachment  was  now 
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become  extt^mely  critical,  but  the  danger  to 
which  their  lipes  were  exposed,  was  still  more 
serious  and  alarming.  Phillips  and  Reidesel 
were  ordered  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  those 
troops  which  were  nearest,  or  most  disengaged^ 
returned  as  fast  as  they  could  for  their  ddence. 
They  'were  obliged  howerer  to  abandon  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  most  of  the  artillery  men  being 
slain,  and  the  horses  entirely  destroyed, 

Th£  British  troops  in  general  retreated  ia 
good  order,  though  hard  pressed.  In  their  re- 
treat they  had  been  chased  for  nearly  two  miles, 
and  they  had  scarcely  entered  their  camp,  when 
the  Americans  stormed  it  with  great  fury  ; 
rushing  on  through  a  severe  fire  of  grape  shot 
and  small  arms,  with  the  most  desperate  valor. 
Ai'nold  led.  on  the  attack  with  his  usual  impetu- 
ai'iy,  but  met  with  a  spirited  resistance  from  the 
.^ht  infantry,  under  lord  Balearras,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  defend  that  part  of  the  line. 
The  engagement  continued  with  the  utmost 
obstinacy  on  both  sides,  till  Arnold  was  wound- 
ed and  forced  to  retire.  His  troops  continued 
the  attack  with  the  greatest  bravery  and  perse* 
verance,  but  found  the  British  grenadiers  so 
strongly  posted,  that  they  finally/  succeeded  in 
defending  their  lines.  But  in  another  quarter, 
where  the  Germans  were  posted,  the  Americans, 
led  on  by  colonel  Brooks,  carried  the  entrench- 
ments, sword  in  hand ;  totally  routing  the  enemy, 
with  the  loss  of  their  baggage,  tents,  and  artille> 
ry  }  nor  could  the  post  be  regained,  though 
Burgoyne,  extremely  anxious  to  recover  it,  em- 
ployed some  of  the  best  of  the  British  troops 
to  cfiect  that  purpose.    In  thi$  attack,  colopel 
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Breyman,  who  commanded  the  Germans,  was 
slain,  with  a  great  number  of  his  men.  The 
Americans  kept  possession  of  the  ^ound  which 
^bcy  had  taken  ;  and  nothing  put  an  end  to  the 
action,  or  left  the  remaining  ^art  of  the  British 
camp  in  quietness,  but  th0  approach  and  dark- 
ness of  night. 

This  action  was  one  of  the  most  animated 
and  obstinate  that  had  ever  been  fought  in  A- 
merica.  Arnold,  through  the  whole  of  it,  was 
actuated  by  military  rage.  In  the  heat  of  the 
engagement,  he  paid  but  little  regard  to  military 
maxims,  and  ap()eared  to  be  intent  on  nothing 
but  attacking  and  bearing  down  the  enemy. 
The  American  troops  caught^the  same  spirit, 
and  regardless  of  all  consequences,  were  ready 
to  follow  their  officers  through  all  dangers  and 
hazards.  And  never  had  a  British  army  met 
with  a  more  fierce  and  determined  opposition  ; 
they  now  found  the  Americans  were  not  only 
determined  to  defend  their  country,  but  reso- 
lutely fixed  on  conquering  and  captivating  the 
whole  royal  army.  Besides  general  Frazier  and 
colonel  Breyman,  several  other  officers  were 
slain.  Sir  James  Clark,  majors  Williams  and 
Ackland,  were  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  The 
Ipssof  the  Aniericans  was  very  small.  They  had 
taken  twb.  hundred  prisoners,  nine  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, the  encampment  of  a  whole  German 
brigade,  with  all  their  equipage :  And  what  was 
of  still  greater  consequence  to  them,  they  had 
taken  a  large  supply  of  ammunition,  the  want  of 
which  had  been  severely  felt  in  the  American 
camp. 
i  WjiE|f  the  day  closed,  the  distress  and  ca- 
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(amity  of  the  royal  army  was  found  to  be  of  so 
serious  and  extensive  a  nature,  as  to  demand 
their  immediate  attention.  A  dangerous  open- 
ing was  now  made  on  their  right  flank  and  rear. 
The  Americans  had  halted  at  but  half  a .  mile 
distance  ;  and  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock 
at  night,  general  Lincoln,  who)  during  the  action 
had  commanded  within  tlie  works,  marched 
with  hi9  division  to  relieve  the  troops  that  had 
been  engaged  ;  and  to  keep  possession  of  the 
ground  they  had  gained.  In  this  situation,  a 
total  change  of  position  became  necessary  to  the 
British,  to  save  their  army  from  total  dtstruction. 
It  was  accordingly  executed  that  very  night, 
with  the  greatest  silence,  order  and  intrepidity  ; 
the  whole  army  moving  to  the  adjacent  heights, 
and  forming  a  new  camp,  where  th«y  could  not 
be  attacked  with  advantage. 

The  next  day,  October  the  eighth,  the  royal 
troop?  were  under  arms  the  whole  day,  expect- 
ing the  action  would  be  renewed  ;  but  nothing 
took  place  except  a  cannonading,  and  some 
small  skirmishes,  which  occasioned  sbme  loss 
to  both  parties.  The  object  of  general  Gates 
now  was,  not  to  attack,  but  to  surround  the 
British  army  ih  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
their  escape.  To  effect  this  purpose,  previous 
to  the  last  action,  he  had  posted  fourteen  hun- 
dred Americans  on  the  heights  opposite  to  the 
ford  of  Saratoga  ;  and  two  thousand  had  been 
sent  to  prevent  a  retreat  to  fort  Edward.  On 
the  eighth,  fifteen  hundred  more  were  posted  at 
the  ford,  which  was  higher  up  the  river.  Bur- 
goyne,  having  received  intelligence  of  these 
Movements,  concluded  that  Gates  meant  to  turn^ 
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the  right  fiank  of  the  royal  army  ;  'vtdiich,  whei 
accomplished,  would  have  completely  enclosed 
his  army  on  every  side.  To  prevent  this  disias- 
ter,  it  was  determined!  tq^  make  an  immediate 
retreat  to  Saratoga,  and  to  execute  it  that  verjr 
night.  Accordingly,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  royal  army  began  their  retreat; 
abandoning  the  hospital,  with  the  sick  and 
woundejd,  to  the  mercy  of  the  Americans,  -To 
the  honor  of  gencViil  Gates,  he  discovered  on 
^lis  occasion,  that  humanity  and  tenderness^ 
which  was  highly  honorable  to  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  greatly  us;eful  and  salutary  to  those, 
whom  U^  fortune  of  war  had  thus  thrown 
friendless  and  forlorn  into  his  hands.  The  royal 
army  hoav  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Sarato- 
ga,  which  was  not  more  than  six  miles  distant, 
But  such  was  the  badness  of  the  roads,  the  starv- 
ing- coiidition  of  the  cattle,  ^ith  an  incessant  storm 
of  rain,  and  other  difficulties,  that  the  army  did 
not  arrive  at  Saratoga  till  the  next  night,  and  it 
was  then  worn  down  with  fatigue  and  distress, 
On  the  morning  of  October  the  t6nth,  the 
royal  army  and  artillery  passed  the  fords  oif  the 
Fibh  kill,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Saratoga  ;  they 
found  a  body  of  the  Americans  already  arrived, 
and  throwing  up  entrenchment?  on  the  heights 
before  them.  They  retired  on  the  approach  of 
the  British,  but  joined  a  greater  force  which  had 
been  stationed '  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
royal  army.  Every  hope  of  escape  was  now 
cut  off,  but  that  of  making  a  retreat  to  fort 
George.  To  effect  this,  a  detachment  of  arti- 
ficers, under  a  strong  escort,  was  sent  forward 
to  repait  the  bridges,  and  ^cn  the  road  to  foil 
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JLdward.  This  detachment  had  proceeded  but 
a  little .  'Way  fW>in  the  camp,  before  the  ^liddeii 
appearance  of  the  Americans  in  greiat.  force^ 
oljliged  Burgoyne  to  recall  the  escort  that  was 
sent  oft  ;  and  soon  after,  on  a  very  slight  attack 
by  a  small  party  of  the  Americans,  their  provih-i 
«iid  gutrd  of  loyalists  abandoned  their  post,  and 
left  tneir  workmen  to  shift  for  themselves  ;  hav* 
irtg  done  no  more  than  to  b^gin  some  repairs  oil 
oftc  of  the  V/id, 

NotHi^o  was -jw  Wanting  to  ^^iplete  th« 
reduction  of  the  British  army,  but  to  cut  off 
their  resources  for  provisions.  These  had 
hitherto  been  brought  to  their  camp  by  tlite" 
boats  whrch  had  followed  thfem  along  on  Hud- 
son's river 'from  Stillwater  to  Sarsttoga  ;  but 
this  reiource  hsid'  now  foiled.  The  eastern'  shore 
of  the  riV^r  was  Isned  wHh  stroi^  detachments 
from  the  American  army  ;  and  the  British' bat- 
teaux,  loaded  wkh  proVisipns  and  other  ne<ies- 
saries,  were  df  course  exposed  to  their  cohtinudl 
assaults,  hbtwithstanding  all  the  care  that'coiilS 
betafccn^  '  Many  of  them  w^  t^ken  by  the  A- 
fnericjins,  and  a  number  of  men  were  lost  in  the 
skirmishes  that  took  place  on  these:  bccslsions. 
At  lettgth  it  ti^as  found  that  nothing  more  could 
be  effected  this  way  ;  and  \Vhatever  was  attempt- 
ed tb  be  carried  to  the  British,  would  not  faU  to 
fan  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.-    '^^^'-^f  -» 

In  circtmistanccs  so  desperate^  a  council  of 
ivar  was  held,  to  consider  of  the  practicability  of 
a  retreat.  The  only  measure  that  could  be  sup- 
posed to  bear  the  appearance  of  possibility  in 
this  respect,  was  to  attempt  to  gain  fort  Edward 
bv  a  night  march,  and  to  carry  tlieir  provisions^ 
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^  on  their  backs.  Th&t  it  was'  Impossible  to  rt- 
pair  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  to  carry  their 
artillery  and  baggage  in  carriages,  was.  too  e?!. 
dent  to  become  the  sublet  ey^n  of  conjecture. 
It  was  proposed  therefore  a^  the  only  practicable 
attempt,  to  march  off  by  night,  and  force  a  pas 
sage  at  the  fords,  near  fort  £dward  ;  and  pre- 
parations were,  making  to  carry  iato  effect  this 
desperate  and  forlorn  resolve*  But  all  hope  of 
fcfecting  this  maneuvre  soon  failedf  Intelligence 
was  received  that  t^e;  Americans  were  strongly 
entrenched  opposite  to  the  fords  at  wl^ch  Sie 
Britisli  prppOsed  to  pass  r  and  that  they  had 
a  camp  well  fortified  vv^tl^  artillery,  on  the  high 
grpnnds,  betwee;n  fort  Edward  and (ort  George; 
anc^  that  their  pt^rties  wcr^  every  where  spread 
over  the  opposite  bank ,  of  the  Hudson,  waiting 
and  rpi^y  to  ojpppse  .every  in,odo9  pf.  U^  royal 

.  >'I;f  this  melancholy  situation^  the  British  ar* 
ifiy  remained  for  some  time,  lyipg  constantly 
on^their  ar^ns.     Every  hope   seemed  to  fail. 

.  ^heir  nuii>bers  had  been  constantly  decreasing 
for  seyeiral  weeks*  ,  Their  spirits  and  strength 
w^re  worn  down  by  ill  snccess,  and  extreme 
^tigue.  ,A  tontinued  cannonade  pervaded 
their  camp,  and  cyen  nQe  and  grape  shot  fell 
into  ^ve^y  part  of  their  lines.  The  Indians^ 
Canadians,  and  provincial  loyalists^  had  mostly 
deserted  them.  They  had  entertained  hopes 
thait  their  friends*  at  New  York  would  attempt 
to  relieve  them,  or  at  least  make  a  diversion  in 
their  favor  ;  but  no  intelligence  of  this  kind 
was  received.     Nothing,  was  to  be   expected 

.    from  any  rash  nieaaiu^es  or  attempts  o^  the  A-' 
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tneriCans,  for  Gates  discovered  no  disposition 
to  attack  them,  though  his  numbers  were  every" 
day  increasing.  And  Burgoyne  upon  a  careful 
examination  of  their  whole  stock  of  provisions 
had  founds  that  they  had  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  three  days. 

Reduce i)  to  such  a  distressed  situation^  on 
October  the  thirteenth,  general  Burgoyne  called 
a  council  to  which  he  invited  not  only  the  su- 
perior officers  of  his'army,  biit  all  the  captains 
who  commanded  corps  or  divisions;  There 
was  not  a  spot  of  ground  in  the  whole  camp 
for  holding  the  council  of  war,  which  was  not 
exposed  to  cannon  or  rifle  shot  ;  and  while  they 
were  deliberating,  an  eighteen  pound  ball  cros- 
sed the  table.  The  result  of  the  cot  acil  wasj 
an  unanimous  determination  to  enter  into  a  tr^ae> 
ty  with  general  Gates.  The  business  was  an- 
nounced the  same  day^  by  the  following  card  : 
"  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  is  desirous  of 
sending  a  field  officer  with  a  message  to  Ma- 
jor General  Gates,  upon  a  matter  of  high  con- 
sequence to  both  armies.  He  requests  to  b^ 
informed  at  what  hour  general  Gates  will  re- 
ceive him  to-morrow  morning."  The  answer 
^as,  "  Major  General  Gates  will  receive  a  field 
officer  from  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne,  at 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  at  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  from 
Mrhich  he  will  be  conducted  to  head  quarters. 
Dated,  the  Camp  of  Saratoga,  9  o'clock."  The 
next  day,  major  Kingston  delivered  the  follow- 
ing message  to  general  Gates  :  "  After  having 
fought  you  twice.  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne 
has  waited  some  days  in  his  present  position, 
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dcternrinod  to  tfy  a  third  conflict,  against  znf 
fcrce  you  cooid  bring  to  attack  him.  He  is 
apprised  of  the  superiority  of  your  numben 
mill  the  disposition,  of  your  troops  to  impede 
h\s  suppHesr  and  render  his  retreat  a  scene  of 
carnage  on  both  sides.  In  tiiis  situation  he  is 
impdied  by  humanity,  and  thinks  himself  jus- 
iifled  by  established  principles  and  precedents  of 
State,  and  of  war,  to  ^pare  the  litres  of  brave 
men  upon  honorable  terms ;  should  Major  Gien- 
cral  Gates  be  inclined  to  treat  upon  this  idea, 
General  Burgoyne  will  propose  a  cessation  of 
arms  during  the  time  necessary  to  cotnmunicate 
the  preliminary  terms,  by  which,  in  any  ex- 
tremity, he  and  hisarmy  would  abide."*  It  was 
not  clif&cult  to  agree  upon  the  articles  of  capir 
■tulation  ;  in  one  only  was  there  any  ahercation* 
It  had  been  proposed  that  the  British  army 
should  ground  their  arms  in  their  encampments. 
General  Burgoyne  viewed  this  as  an  article 
«iore  derogatory  to  their  honor,  than  the  sur^ 
render  of  the  whole  army.  "  This  article,"  said 
he,  **  is  inadmissible  in  any  extremity.  Sooner 
^than  this  army  will  submit  to  ground  their 
arms  in  their  encampment,  they  will  rush  on 
their  enemies,  determined  to  take  no  quarter.** 
The  important  point  with  general  Ciates  was,  to 
effect  the  siirrender  of  the  royal  army  ;  to  ac- 
complish this,  he  readily  agreed  that  they  should 
ht  allowed  to  march  out  of  their  camp  with  the' 
honors  of  war,  and  their  arms  be  laid  down  by 
the  command  of  their  own  officers.  In  the 
i^fianagcment  of  the  treaty,  Burgoyne  discovered 
an  affected  dignity  and  importance  ;  but  it  was 
reduced  to  inactivitv,  conscious  of  its  own  im- 
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^ot^ce,  and  mortified  by  distress,  pfide  an^ 
sensibility.  Gates  liumourcd  his  feelings,  ai>4 
seems  to  have  wished  to  leave  to  him  all  the 
comforts  of  punctilio,  oeremony,  and  vanity  ; 
Y^hile  he  took  fron>  his  troops  all  their  arms^ 
importance,  and  power.  And  to  gjye  the  soft- 
est name  to  the  most  humiliating  of  all  acts,  the 
ca|>ttulation  was  styled,  A  eonvention  between 
Untenant  general  Burgoyne  and  major  general 
Gates, 

On  October  the  sixteenth,  the  terms  of  tie 
treaty  were  adjusted,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
articles  should  be  signed  the  next  day  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  night,  the  offi- 
cer who  had  been  sent  to  general  Clinton  re- 
turned, and  brought  intelligence  to  general 
Burgoyne,  that  the  British  had  taken  fort  Montp 
gomcry,  were  then  at  Kingston,  and  were  com* 
jhg  up  the  river  to  Albany.  From  this  intellir 
gcnce,  Burgoyne  entertained  some  slight  hope 
of  a  distant  relief  ;  and  as  the  articles  were  not 
sigiied,  he  submitted  it  to  his  officers,  whether 
the  public  foith  was  already  fully  plighted,  and 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  suspend  the  execur 
tion,  and  to  trust  to  events,  The  majority  of 
the  council  determined  that  the  public  faith 
was  already  bonajide  plighted,  and  that  it  was 
best  to  complete  the  execution.  Burgoyne 
himself  voted  against  the  majority  in  this  d<;ci. 
sioii,  but  the  vote  Tbeing  carried  against  him,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  sign  the  treaty. 
Gates  had  full  intelligence  of  the  progress  the 
British  were  making  on  Hudson's  river,  of  the 
<lestruction  they  had  made  at  Kingston,  and 
that  they  threa^icn^d  to  be  at  Albany  iu  9  f^w 
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hours  ;  he  was  very  apprehensive  that  the  Brhi 
ish  force  approaching  under  general  Vaughan, 
was  designed  to  assist  Burgoyne,  by  forcing 
him  to  divide  his  army  ;  and  he  had  repeated 
applications  to  send  part  of  his  troops  for  the 
defence  of  that  part  of  the  country.  He  deter- 
mined therefore  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  im- 
mediate issue.  On  the  morning  of  the  seven- 
teenth,  he  got  every  thing  ready  for  attacking 
tJie  British  army.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  time  a- 
greed  upon  for  signing  the  articles,  he  sent  colo- 
nel Greaton  on  horseback  to  general  Bur- 
goyne, requiring  his  signature,  and  allowing  him 
no  more  than  ten  mir.utes  to  go  and  return. 
The  business  was  completed  by  Burgoyne  with- 
out any  delay,  and  Greaton  returnt-d  with  the 
treaty  within  the  ten  minutes.  All  hostile  ap- 
pearances immediately  ceased,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans marched  back  to  their  lines,  to  the'  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  in  perfect  order,  and  with- 
out any  appearance  of  insolence  or  exultation. 

The  terms  granted  to  the  royal  army,  con- 
sideiing  their  re  duced  situation,  mubt  be  viewed 
as  more  favorable  than  they  had  a  right  to  ex. 
pect.  The  army  was  to  march  out  of  their 
camp  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  the  artillery 
of  the  entrenchments,  to  the  verge  of  the  river, 
and  there  deposit  their  arms.  They  were  to  be 
allowed  a  free  passage  fron\  Boston  to  Great 
Britain,  on  condition  of  not  serving  again  in 
North  America,  during  the  war.  I'he  officers 
were  not  to  be  separated  from  their  men,  nor 
hindered  from  assembling  them  for  roll  calling, 
and  other  necessary  purposes  of  regularity  j 
thpy  were  tp  Ije  upon  parole,  and  perniitted  to 
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wear  their  side  arms.  All  private  property  was 
to  be  held  sacred,  and  the  public  to  be  delivered 
upon  honor  ;  no  baggage  to  be  searched  or 
molested  ;  all  persons  of  whatever  country,  ap^ 
pertaining  to  or  following  the  army,  to  be  com, 
prehended  in  the  capitulation  ;  and  the  Canadi- 
aas  to  be  returned  to  the  province  of  Quebec, 
su^ect  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.* 

The  capitulation  of  a  British  army,  was  an 
event,  until  that  time  unknown  in  America.  In 
the  present  instance,  it  was  attended  with  th^ 
greatest  possible  mortifications,  he  surrender' 
being  made  to  those,  who  in  all  their  procl.ma- 
tions  and  writings,  they  had  styled  traiton-  and 
rebels  ;  and  till  very  lately  had  affected  tv  con- 
sider as  a  lawless  rabble  of  cowards.  Gates 
had  been  a  British  officer,  and  he  was  attenti\  3 
to  the  painful  feelings  of  the  royal  arraji ;  and 
did  not  v/ish  to  add  any  aggravating  jircum^ 
stances  to  their  humiliation.  He  carried  the 
nice  delicacy  of  military  honor  so  far,  that  the 
American  troops  were  kept  within  their  lines, 
while  the  royal  army  was  going  through  the  de- 
grading work  of  laying  down  their  arms.  The 
humanity  and  politeness  of  the  American  com- 
mander, was  the  more  unexpected  and  praise- 
worthy, as  his  whole  army  was  at  this  time  just- 
ly irritated  by  the  destruction  ot  the  mills  and 
buildings  at  Saratoga,  burnt  by  order  of  general 
Burgoyne,  when  he  was  forced  to  retreat  from 
that  place.  The  same  phn  of  devastation  and 
ruin  was  pursued  by  clw^  British  troops  under 
general  Vaughan.  On  their  passage  toward^ 
Albany,  Vaughan  was  informed  that  Burgoyne 
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bad  surrendered,  and  it  was  too  late  to  aiPord 
Iiim  any  assistance,  He  found  the  town  of 
Kingston  or  Esopus  deserted  j  if  he  could  not 
obtain  victory,  he  was  determined  to  have  rt. 
veiige  :  He  doomed  the  deserted  village  to  the 
flames  ;  the  whole,  by  his  order,  wa^  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  not  one  house  was  suffered  to  re- 
main. While  the  British  troops  were  thus  iini- 
tating  the  measures  and  roannen  pf  the  mosf 
savage  barbarians,  they  had  too  much  reason  tQ 
expect  that  a  captivated  army  would  bp  treated 
with  severity  ;  and  they  were  astonished  to  jind 
tliat  nothing  like  insult,  ridicule^  or  revenge^ 
was  to  be  seen  in  any  pwrt  of  th#  American  army. 
The  number  of  troops,  who  on  thi^  oeca^ioR 
laid  down  their  arms,  by  Bujgoyne's  account, 
was  live  thousand  seven  hundred  ami  ftinety  one. 
The  sick  and  wounded  left  in  the  hospital,  were 
stated  at  five  hundred  and  twenty  eight  ;  and 
tire  loss  in  battles,,  by  sickness  and  desertion, 
after  the  sixth  of  July,  were  computed  at  twq 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  threci  TIk 
whole  amount  of  these  numbers^  bein^  nine 
thousand  two  hundred  anc^  fifty  tW43,it  is- probable 
were  not  stated  too  high ;  for  by  every  <»;- 
pount,  the  royal  army,  when  it  left  Canada,  was 
full  ten  thousand  strong,  A  fine  triin  of  brass 
artillery,  amounting  to  forty  two  pieces  of  dii- 
fercnt  sorts  and  siz^s,  besides  the  ftmall  arms 
and  ammunition,  fell  also  into  the  hands  of  th« 
Americans.  And  so  reduced  was  the  British 
army  with  respect  to  provisions,  that  they  had 
ipot  bread  or  flour  j  nor  salt  meat  only  for  one 
flay.  The  number  of  men  that  had  joined  Gate*s 
^rmy»  was  aboyt  thirteen  thousand  \  oi'  tksc 
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^Hw  thoufiimd  and  fire  hundred  were  s\ck,^  or 
^soRt  on  Plough  ;  so  that  the  number  of  ef- 
Icctive  men  in  his  army,  amounted  to  about  ten 
&ousand  and  five  hundred.  The  number  of 
lulitia  however  vvas  constantly  varying  ;  some 
iiriving,  and  others  returning.^ 

Til*  contention  troops  having  marched  on 
(0  Boston^  the  New  England  militia  returned  to 
iheir  respectii/c  homes  ;  but  general  Gates 
|)U9hed  forward  his  continental  troops  with  the 
ttJBQst  expedition,  to  stop  the  British  in  their 
desolatory  career  on  Hud^n's  river ;  among 
these,  was  the  Vermont  regiment  under  colonel 
Wamer.f  On  their  approach,  the  British  com- 
manders, Vaughan  and  Wallis,  found  it  unsafe 
to  continue  their  desolating  and  burning  plan  ; 
and  returned  with  their  troops  to  New  York  ; 
having  made  their  own  cause  extremely  odious 
to  the  Americans,  by  the  cruelty,  inhumanity^ 
And  vindictive  spirit,  that  had  marked  all  their 
proceedings. 

The  northern  expedition  having  terminated 
thus  favorably  to  the  Americans,  Saratoga  and 
the  adjacent  country,  soon  became  a  quiet  habi« 
tation.  The  armies  were  all  moved  off,  and  the 
inhabitants  began  to  return  to  their  former  places 
of  abode.  The  towns  in  the  westtTn  parts  of 
Vermont,  which  had  been  deserted,  began  again 
to  be  inhabited.  Where  the  crops  of  grain  had 
not  been  entirely  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  soon 
collected,  and  v^ere  seen  gathering  their  comf 
and  hay  in  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember.     Their  first  business  was  to  collect 
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provisions  to  carry  them  through  the  ;nnttt  • 
and  as  the  operations  of  war  were  not  expected 
to  re-commence  in  that  part  of  the  country^  their 
civil  affairs  became  the  matters  of  the  highest 
importance;  From  their  peculiar  situation  and 
former  controversies  with  the  government  of 
New  York,  the  object  which  must  now  most  of 
all  engage  their  attention,  was  civil  liberty  and 
government ;  uUder  what  government  they  were 
to  remain,  and  under  what  constitution  and  laws 
they  were  to  look  for  freedom^  justice,  safety 
and  protection^ 
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CHAPTER     V.  '    ;,       ^i. 

Civil  Policy.  From  the  year  1775,  to  1 783. 
Political  state  of  the  people.  Conventions  to 
consult  on  the  common  safety.  Declaration  of 
the  Independence  of  Vermont.  Proceedings  of 
JVew  York.  Pesolves  of  Congress.  Contro^ 
versy  with  AVw  Hampshire.  Claims  of  New 
Hampshire^  Neiv  York^  and  MassachushtSm 
Appointment  of  Commissioners,  to  confer  with 
the  Inhabitants.  Interposition  of  Congress* 
Conduct  of  Vermont.  Measures  pursued  by 
Congress.  Further  claims  of  Vermont.  Pro- 
ceedings and  views  of  the  British  generals  and 
ministers.  Resolutions  of  Congress.  Pro- 
teedings  of  Vermont,  Nexv  York,  and  J\ew 
Hampshire.  Advice  of  General  Washington* 
Proceedings  of  Vermont.  Votes  of  Congress. 
Remarks  on  the  design,  and  effect  of  those 
votes.     Indian  depredations  at  Royalton,     *y  . 

'.^    "^.  ''^_  ^\  .;     •    :  ,        '■    ■/    ..  ^  ..\'r 

1775.  V/HILE  the  people  of  America 
were  thus  contending  with  the  fleets  and  armies 
bf  one  of  the  most  powefful  kiiii^doms  of  Eu- 
rope, and  were  exerting  all  their  strength  and 
resources,  to  defend  themselves  against  a  foreign 
conquest,  another  object  of  equal  difficulty  and 
importance^  was,  to  form  such  a  system  of  civil 
government,  as  should  be  best  adapted  to  their 
state  of  society.  The  sufferings  they  had  un- 
dergone, in  consequence  of  their  connection 
with  the  British  king  and  monarchy,  had  every 
where  made  them  averse  to  the  monarchical 
form  of  government ;  and  every  circumstance   r 
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in  their  situation  and  affairs,  inclined  and  united 
them  to  make  choice  of  the  republican  system* 
Their  object  was  not  licentiousness  and  confu. 
sion,  but  the  preservation  of  pii'Wic  liberty,  or- 
df  r,  and  safety  ;  and  they  were  well  aware  that 
\X  was  a  matter  of  extrevie  difficulty,  to  form 
Buch  constitutions  of  civil  government,  as  would 
preserve  these  objects  from  the  attacks  of  licen- 
Piousness  and  oppression.  Civil  polic)'^  and  gov- 
ernment  became  of  course  an  object  of  universal 
enquiry,  study^  and  investigation  ;  and  the 
people  were  as  anxious  to  provide  for  thtir  own 
internal  government  and  safety,  as  to  provide 
ways  and  means  to  caiTy  on  the  war. 

In  no  part  of  America,  w^ere  the  advantages 
of  civil  government  more  wanted,  than  among 
thfe  inhabitants  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grantb. 
Amidst  all  the  difficulties  they  had  passed 
through,  they  had  not  so  much  as  the  form  of 
any  civil  government  among  them.  When  cal- 
led upon  to  oppose  the  proceedings  6f  New 
York,  they  had  no  other  way  of  transacting  their 
iaffairs,  tl.an  to  collect  together,  and  follow  the 
advice  of  the  most  active  and  ambitious  of  their 
leaders.  When  alarmed  by  the  defeat  of  the 
American  armies,  or  the  approach  of  the  British 
troops,  or  when  called  upon  for  supplies,  the 
only  method  in  which  they  could  conduct  the 
business,  was  to  collect  together  and  consult 
what  should  be  done.  And  when  they  had  voted 
their  conclusions,  their  agreements  had  no  other 
force,  n6r  was  there  any  other  power  to  carry 
the  most  necessary  measures  into  effect,  than 
the  consent  and  inclination  of  every  individual 
among  them.     No  civil  laws  were  of  any  odier 
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force  than  whs^t^custom  and  habit  gave  tlictru, 
The  sentiment?  and  maxims  derived  from  tha. 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  ncij^i>l>orhood,  werg- 
all  the  powers  that  subsisted  to  put  any  restraUit; 
on  the  most  vicious,  or  to  preserve  the  lives  and, 
properties  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  soon  found jr 
not  only  inconvenient  to  subsist,  but  impossible 
to  have  safety  and  prosperity,  in  such  a  state  off 
society.  ,i,;r 

The  contest  with  New  York,  had  now  ia  a. 
great  measure  subsided)  and  the  attention  had 
heen  chiefly  taken  up,  with  the  affairs  of  the  war.; 
The  method  in  which  they  had  managed  their 
general  concerns,  was  by  meetings  of  towns  and; 
plantations,  by  comiTjittees,  officers,  and  leaders, , 
nominally  appointed,  and  submitted  to,  by  gen-, 
eral  consent  and  approbation.     The  peoj)le  h:\d 
been  unable  to  raise  any  considerable  sums  of 
money,  on  any  occasion  ;  but  the  affairs  of  ther 
war  had  so  multiplied  emissions  of  paper  cur- 
rency, that  tliis  difficulty  was  in  some  measure 
removed.     But  the  constant  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment, of  conducting  their  public  affairs, 
without  the  advantages  of  government,  had  giv- 
en rise  to   combinations  of  a  general  nature, 
among  several  of  the  towns  ;  and  partial  con- 
ventions had  been  holden  at  several  times  and 
places,  on  each  side  of  the  mountains.     But  no 
general  plan  of  combination  and  union,  had  taken 
place  ;  nor  does  it  seem,  that  the  people  at  this 
period  of  their  affairs,  had  entertained  tlie  idea 
of  forming  themselves  into  an  independent  state. 
But  it  had  become  a  matter  of  general  inquiry 
and  conversation,  what  should  be  done  ?    And 
what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  for  ihc 
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public  safety  ?— The  situation  of  the  inhabitant! 
at  this  time,  seems  to  have  approached  nearly 
to  what  has  been  called  by  some,  a  state  of  na- 
ttire.  A  large  number  6f  people  were  scattered 
over  ft  large  tract  of  country,  in  small  settle- 
ments, at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  with- 
out any  form  of  government,  any  established 
laws,  or  civil  officers..  Nature  and  necessity  had 
forced  thtm  to  associate,  and  to  combine  to- 
gether,  to  promote  their  common  safety  and  in- 
terest :  But  they  had  not  entertained  the  idea, 
of  setting  up  an  independent  government,  or 
formed  any  plan  for  their  future  proceedings,  or 
regulation.  They  seem  to  have  been  waiting, 
for  the  course  of  events  to  point  out  to  them, 
what  was  practicable  and  prudent. 
•  To  obtain  information,  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
1775,  some  of  the  leading  members  went  to 
Philadel]Dhia,  to  procure  the  advice  of  Congress, 
They  did  not  obtain  any  formal  act  or  advice  from 
that  body,  but  upon  their  return  dispersed  a 
number  of  letters,  representing  it  as  the  opinion 
of  several  members  of  Congress,  that  the  people 
should  form  a  temporary  association,  and  gov- 
ernment by  committees  and  conventions,  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  mij.'^ht  require.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  January  16,  1776,  a  convention 
met  at  Dorset,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  Con- 
gressf.  Their  application  they  styled,  **  The 
humble  petition,  address,  and  remonstrance  of 
tJiat  part  of  America,  being  situate  south  of 
Canada  line,  west  of  Connecticut  river,  com- 
monly called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants.''  They  avow  their  readiness 
t©  bear  a  full  proportion  of  the  American  war, 
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their  ability  and  zeal  in  the  common  cause,  and 
a  willingness  to  be  called  upon  for  this  purpose,  * 
whenever  Congress  should  judg6  it  necessary  : 
But  declare  they  are  not  willing  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  provincial  government  of  New 
York,  lest  it  should  be  afterwards  construed  to 
imply  an  acknowledgment  of  that  authority. 
They  conclude  with  requesting,  that  Whcn'jvcr 
the  Congress  should  find  it  necessary  t^'  call  for 
their  services,  they  may  not  be  cabled  upon  as 
inhabitants  of  New  York,  or  as  persons  subject 
to  the  limitations,  restrictions,  or  regulations,  of. 
the  militia  of  that  province  ;  but  as  inhabitants 
of  the  New  Hampshire  grants  ;  and  that  what- 
ever commissions,  might  be  granted  to  any  of 
the  inhabitants,  might  consider  them  in  that 
View.* 

This  was  the  first  application,  the  people  had 
ever  made  to  Congress.  The  committee  to 
whom  it  was  referred,  reported  as  their  opinion, 
tiiat  it  be  recommended  to  the  petitioners  for 
the  present,  to  submit  to  the  government  of 
New  York,  and  to  assist  their  countrymen  in 
the  contest  with  Great  Britain  ;  but  that  such 
submission,  ought  not  to  prejudice  their  right' 
to  any  lands  in  controversy,  or  be  construed  to 
affirm  or  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York, 
over  the  country,  when  the  present  trouble^ 
should  be  ended.  This  advice  was  such,  as 
might  have  been  expected  :  At  a  period  when 
the  fate  of  all  the  American  colonics  was  at 
stake,  the  committee  could  not  but  wish,  that  all 
local  or  provincial  controversies  might  subside  :  * 
To  avoid  any  decision  upon  the  matter  at  that 
time,  the  petition  was  withdrawn, 

•  Fiwt  petition  t»  Congrcis,  dated  Dorset,  Jan,  17,  I77<5. 
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On  July  the  fourth,  1776,  the  CpngrcBS  raudc 
H  cle(  Juration  of  Independence  ;  declaring  in  thi: 
iiaine,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  peopli  of  the 
United  Colonies,  that  the)^  were,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  JLLXt  und  indcpendenit  States  ;  that 
they  wpre  at^soived  I'roni  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,;, and  that  all  poliiical  connexion 
between  them,  and  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
was  totally  diss-olved.  By  this  sound  and  deci- 
sive policy,  the  United  Colowics  were  delivered 
from  the  embarrassments,  with  which  they  had 
before  been  perplexed.  It  was  no  longer  of  any 
importance  to  them,  what  were  the  powers  anil 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  ^  or  what  was  the 
origin,  or  extent  of  liberty,  under  the  British 
constitution.  One  question  only,  remained  to 
be  decided  ;  and  that  was,  whether  for  the 
future,  they  were  to  be  conquered  provinces,  or 
free  and  independent  states  ? 

But  while  the  declaration  of  Independence, 
clearly  stated  to  the  United  Colonies,  the  ground 
on  which  tlicy  were  to  stand  ;  it  left  the  people 
on  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  in  u  situation 
moiv  uncertain  and  critical,  than  that  in  which 
they  had  been  before,  Colonel  Skecn  had  ob- 
tained a  convinijyfeion  from  the  ciown,  to  be  gov. 
ernor  of  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  the 
adjacent  country  ;  but  to  what  extent,  was  un- 
linown.  New  Hampshire  had  renounced  all 
political  connexion  with  them.  The  controversy 
with  New  York  was  reviving.  The  convention 
pf  that  state  had  unanimously  voted,  on  August 
second,  1776,  *'  That  all  quit  rents  formerly  due 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  are  now  due,  and 
•wing  to    this    convention,    or    such    future 
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jrovernmcnt  as  shall  hereafter  be  established  in 
this  state.'**  To  siibn iit  to  the  claims  of  Ncvr 
Vork,  was  to  give  up  the  whole  of  their  property, 
and  to  reduce  themselves  to  a  state  of  depen- 
dence, and  beggary*  To  oppose  her  claims  and 
power,  \vx)uld  probably  bring  on,  not  only  a 
contest  with  New  York,  but  with  the  Congress 
sijso  :  And  to  continue  without  some  form  of 
government,  was  impossible. 

A  situation  attended  with  so  many  difficulties, 
p^ave  rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions.  Some  were 
for  attempting  to  return  to  New  Hampshire  : 
Otiiers  saw  no  other  method  of  proceeding,  but 
submission  to  New  York.  The  more  resolute, 
were  for  assuming  the  powers  of  government, 
and  hazarding  all  the  consequences  of  such  a 
measure.  To  ascertain  what  the  prevailing 
opinion  was,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  call  a 
general  convention.  This  convention  was  cal- 
led by  circular  letters,  from  some  of  the  most 
Influential  persons  ;  it  consisted  of  fifty  one 
members,  representing  thirty  five  towns,  and 
met  at  Dorset,  July  24th,  1776.  At  this  ses* 
sion,  the  convention  agreed  to  enter  into  an  as- 
sociation among  themselves,  for  the  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  their  country  :  But  that  they 
would  not  associate  with  either  of  the  counties, 
or  with  the  provincial  Congress  of  New  York  ; 
and  that  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,  who  should  enter  into  such  an  as- 
sociatiouy  should  be  deemed  enemies  to  the 
common  cause. 

•  In  the  graots  made  by  the  gdvernori  of  New  Hampfkire,  the  annual 
(juit  rents  retcrvcd  to  the  crown  on  svcry  haiidred  acres,  were  one  (hiliitigt 
proclamation  money,  equal  in  value  io  nine  pence  Iteiling;  in  the  grants 
wade  by  the  governors  of  New  York,  thcfe  quit  teata  were  raifcd  to  two 
killings  and  I'jx  pence  fterling.  » 
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The  sentiments  of  the  people,  were  now 
very  generally  tending  toM'ards  a  total  scpara- 
tion  from  New  York.  On  September  the  25th, 
the  convention  met  again,  and  resolved  without 
a  dissenting  vote,  **  to  take  suitable  measures 
as  soon  as  may  be,  to  declare  the  New  Hamp. 
shire  grants,  a  free  and  separate  district.*^  And 
that  *'  no  law  or  laws,  direction  or  directions 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  should  be  ac- 
cepted.'* .,  ;  . 
.In  January  1777,  a  general  convention  ofrcp- 
i*esenlatives  from  the  towns  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountains,  met  at  Westminster.  The  senti- 
ments  of  their  constituents,  were  now,  well 
known  :  And  after  a  very  serious  debate  and 
consultation,  the  convention  concluded  that 
there  was  no  other  way  of  safety  left,  but  to 
form  themselves  into  a  new  state,  and  assume  all 
the  powers  of  government.  Accordingly,  on 
January  16,  having  resolved  upon  this  meas^ 
ure,  they  made  and  published  the  following  dec- 
laration :               .        . 

*'  This  convention,  whose  members  are  du- 
ly chosen  by  the  free  voice  of  their  constitu- 
er  .s,  in  the  several  towns  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  in 
Our  own  names,  and  in  behalf  of  our  constitu- 
ents, Do  hereby  proclaim,  and  publicly  declare, 
that  the  district  of  territory  comprehending, 
and  usually  known,  by  the  name  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  of  right 
ought  to  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  forever 
hereafter  to  be  considered  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction,  or  state  ;  to  be  forever 
hereafter  called,  known,  and  distinguished,   by 
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the  name  of  New  Connecticut,  alias  Vermont  : 
And  that  the  inhabitants  that  at  present,  or  that 
may  hereafter  become  resident  within  said  terri- 
tory,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges, 
immunities,  and  enfranchisements  which  are, 
or  that  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  allowed, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent states  of  America  :  And  that  such 
privileges,  and  immunities,  shall  be  regulated 
in  a  bill  of  rights,  and  by  a  f  m  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  established  at  the  next  session  of 
this  convention."* 

Having  taken  this  decisive  step,  they  drew 
tip  a  declaration  and  petition  to  Congress,  in 
which  they  announce  to  that  body,  as  the  grand 
representative  of  the  United  States,  that  they  had 
made  and  published  a  declaration,  *'  that  they 
would  at  all  times  thereafter,  consider  them- 
selves as  a  free  and  independent  state^  capable 
of  regulating  their  own  internal  police,  in  all^ 
and  every  respect  whatsoever  ;  and  that  the 
people  in  the  said  described  district,  had  the 
sole  exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves,  in 
such  manner  and  form,  as  they,  in  their  wis- 
dom, should  choose  ;  not  repugnant  to  any  re- 
iolves  of  the  honorable,  the  continental  Con- 
gress :  And  that  they  w  re  at  all  times  ready, 
in  conjunction  with  their  brethren  in  the  United 
States,  to  contribute  their  full  proportion  to- 
wards maintaining  the  present  just  war,  against 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain."!  They 
petitioned  Congress  that  their  declaration  might 
be  received,  that  the  district  therein   described, 

•  R€cord»  of  the  Convention.    Appendix,  K».  VHI. 
f  Copy,  attested  by  J.  Fay,  clerk. 
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might  be  ranked  among  il  /^  frtr  and  indepcn- 
dent  American  Stales ;  and  cieiegates  therefrom, 
be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  Congress.  This  dec- 
laration and  petition  was  signed,  and  presented 
io  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
four  of  the  most  respectable  menjbers  of  the 
convention  ;  Jonax  Fat/y  Thomas  Chittenden^ 
fleman  Allen,  and  Reuben  Jones.^ 

No  measure  Avas  ever  more  necessary,  or 
more  happily  chosen,  than  this.  Newhampshire 
had  wholly  rejected  them.  They  never  had 
submitted  to  the  government  of  New  York, 
but  stedfastly  opposed  her  authority.  By  the 
dissolution  of  all  connexion  with  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  they  concluded  they  were  no 
longer  subject  to  the  claims  of  New  York,  foun- 
ded on  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  that  crown. 
The  jDcriod  was  now  come,  when  as  they  ex* 
pressed  it,  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  na- 
ture. Some  form  of  government,  must  be  a- 
dopted*  They  had  the  same  right  to  assume 
the  powers  of  government,  that  the  Congress 
had.  The  step  seemed  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary  for  the  immediate  safety  and  protection  of 
the  people  :  And  now  was  the  time,  when  the 
powers  of  government  could  be  assumed,  with 
the^eatest  safety  and  advantage.  To  be  ir« 
resolute  or  timid,  was  to  lose  an  opportunit}^ 
"which  might  never  return  :  And  whatever  op- 
position might-be  made  to  their  measures,  they 
could  meet  it  with  greater  force,  when  they  had 
declared  themselves  a  free  and  independent 
state,  and  knew  by  what  authority  they  acted. 
Every  part  of  the  United  States,  was  at  that 


•  Appendix,  No.  IX'. 
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|)criod,  contending  ajjjainst  oppression  ;  and  eve 
ry  consideration  that  couid  justify  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  was  a  reason,  why  the  people 
of  Vermont,  should  take  that  opportunity,  ef- 
fectually to  guard  against  their  former  sufterings. 
Happily  for  themselves,  and  for  the  state,  they 
adopted  that  firm  and  temperate  policy,  which 
alone  was  adequate  to  the  object. 

The  conduct  of  Vermont,  in  declaring  their 
independence,  was  viewed  by  the  adjacent  states^ 
in  very  different  lights.  New  Hampshire  ap- 
peared willing  to  admit,  and  acknowledge  it. 
In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  measure 
was  rather  applauded,  than  condemned.  But  to 
New  York,  the  conduct  of  the  people  in  at- 
tempting to  form  a  new  state,  appeared  as  a 
dangerous  revival  of  their  former  opposition  and 
rebellion  to  lawful  authoritv.  s  ^vr-  -  / 

The  committee  of  safety  for  that  state,  were 
then  sitting.  Apprehensive  of  the  consequences, 
they  immediately  took  up  the  matter  ;  and  by 
their  direction,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
convention,  on  January  20th,  1777,  gave  this 
information  to  Congress  :  "  I  am  directed  by 
the  committee  of  safety  of  New  York,  to  inform 
Congress,  that  by  the  arts  and  influence  of 
certain  designing  men,  a  part  of  this  state  hath 
been  prevailed  onto  revolt,  a»Ki  disavow  the 
authority  of  its  legislature.  The  various  evi- 
dences and  informations  we  have  received  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  persons  of  great  influence 
in  some  of  our  sister  states,  have  fostered  and 
fomented  these  divisions.  But  as  these  inform 
mations  tend  to  accuse  some  members  of  your 
honorable  body,  of  being  concerned   in   this 
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scheme,  decency  obliges  us  to  suspend  our  be 
lief.  'I'he  convention  are  sorry  to  observe,  that 
by  conferring  a  coTimission  upon  colonel  War- 
ner, with  authority  to  name  the  officers  of  a  rcgi- 
inent,to  be  raised  independently  of  the  legislature 
of  this  state,  and  within  that  part  of  it,  which  hath 
lately  declared  an  independence  upon  it,  Con- 
gress  hath  given  but  too  much  weight  to  the 
insinuations  of  those,  who  pretend  that  your 
honorable  body  are  determined  to  support  these 
insurgents  ;  especially  as  this  colonel  Warner, 
hath  been  constantly  and  invariably  opposed  to 
the  legislature  of  this  state,  and  hath  been,  on 
that  very  account,  proclaimed  an  outlaw  by  the 
late  government  thereof.  It  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  recall  the  commissions  given  to  colo- 
nel Warner,  and  the  officers  under  him,  as 
nothiiifi;  else  will  do  justice  to  us,  and  convince 
those  dtluc-ied  people,  that  Congress  have  not 
b^en  prevailed  on  to  assist  in  dismembering  a 
state,  which  of  all  others,  has  suffisred  the  most 
in  the  common  cause."*  To  persuade  Con- 
gress to  engage  in  this  cause,  anotlier  application 
was  made  to  th;it  body,  on  March  the  first : 
In  this  the  convention  of  New  York  represent, 
that  they  depend  upon  the  justice  of  that  honor- 
able house,  to  adopt  every  wise  and  salutary 
expedient,  to  suppress  the  mischiefs  which  must 
ensue  to  that  state  and  to  the  general  confede- 
racy, frojn  the  unjust  and  pernicious  projects  of 
such  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York,  as  merely 
from  selfish  and  interested  motives,  have  fo- 
mented the  dangerous  insurrection  :  That  Con- 

♦  Attested  copy  of  a  letter  fr«i:ii  the  Ho^.  A.  Ten  Dpek,  pri;sid«ii; 
of  the  coilvtation  of  New  Vork,  dated  Jan.  ao,  1777.'      '    ' 
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grcss  might  be  assured  that  the  spirit  of  defec- 
tion, notwithstanding  all  the  arts  and  violence  of 
the  seducers,  was  by  no  means  general  :  That 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  a  very  great  part* 
of  Cumberland,  and  Charlotte  counties,  continu- 
ed steadfast  in  their  allegiance  to  the  government 
of  New  York  ;  and  that  there  was  not  the  least 
probability,  that  colonel  Warner  could  raise 
such  a  number  of  men,  as  would  be  an  object 
of  public  concern.* 

The  proceedings  of  Vermont  had  now  as- 
sumed a  regular  form,  a  iJ  become  an  object  of 
genentl  attention.  In  A])ril,  a  paper  was  printed 
at  Philadelphia,  subscribed  Thomas  Young,  and 
addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  :  To 
this  address  was  prefixed  a  resolution,  which 
Congress  had  passed  May  15,  3  776,  recom^ 
mending  to  the  respective  assemblies  and  con- 
ventions of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  gov-, 
eminent  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  thci:  afr 
fairs  hud  been  already  established,  to  adopt  such 
government,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  represcntar 
tives  of  the  people,  should  best  conduce  to  the 
hiippiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents.  In 
the  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  were 
these  paragraphs  :  *'  I  have  taken  the  minds  of 
several  leading  members,  in  the  honorable  the 
continental  Congress,  and  can  assure  you,  that 
you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  send  attested 
copies  of  the  recommendation  to  take  up  gov- 
ernment, to  every  township  in  your  district,  and 
invite  all  your  freeholders  and  inhabitants  to 
meet  in  their  respective  townships,  ancr  choose 
members  for  a  general  convention,   to  meet  at 

*•  I-etterfrom  A.  T«n  Br*ck,  «i  March  i,  J  777. 
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an  early  day,  to  choose  delegates  for  the  general 
Congress,  a  committee  of  safety,  and  to  form  a 
constitution  for  your  state.  Your  friends-  here 
^ell  me,,  that  some  are  in  doubt,  whether  dek-- 
gates  from  your  district,  would  be  admitted  into 
Congress.  I  tell  you  to  organize  fairly,  and 
make  the  experiment,  and  I  will  ensure  3'ou! 
success,  at  the  risk  of  my  reputation  as  a  man 
of  honor  or  common  sensf  Indeed  they  can 
by  no  means  refuse"  you  !  You  have  as  good  a 
right  to  choose  how  you  will  be  governed,  and 
by  whom,  as  they  had."^'    .;  .oi  3?  •  rervi     {< 

Publications  and  measures  thus  avowing 
the  cause,  and  designed  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  Vermont,  were  beheld  by  New 
York,  with  great  indignation  and  concern.  Oa 
May  the  28th,  the  council  of  safety  for  that  state, 
made  a  third  attempt  to  engage  the  attention  of 
Congress.  By  their  dirtction,  their  president: 
Avrote  to  that  body,  that  a  report  prevailed  and 
daily  gained  credit,  that  the  revolters  were  pri- 
vately countenanced  in  their  designs,  by  certaiii 
members  of  Congress  ;  that  they  esteemed  it 
their  duty  to  give  them  such  information,  that 
by  proper  resolutions  on  the  subject,  Congress 
might  cease  to  be  injured,  by  imputations  so 
disgraceful  and  dishonorable.  "  However  un- 
willing we  may  be  to  entertain  suspicions  so 
disrespectful  to  any  member  of  Congress,  yet 
the  truth  is,  that  no  inconsiderable  numbers  of 
the  people  of  this  state,  do  believe  the  report' to 
be  well  founded.'** 

•  Printed  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  April  il,  177;,  by 
T.  Yrtung. 

*  Pierre  Van  CortUndi's  letter  ta  Coiigrassi  May  a8, 177".       ^ 
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To  bring  Congress  to  some  decision  upnn, 
the  matter,  on  June  23d,  one  of  the  delegates  of 
New  York  laid  before  that  body,  the  printed 
letter  and  publication  of  Thomas  Young.  Con- 
stress  took  up  the  matter,  and  ordered  the  print- 
ed paper,  the  letters  which  had  been  received 
From  the  convention  of  New  York,  and  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  to  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  ;  and  after 
several  adjournments,  on  June  30th,  passed  the 
following  resolves  : 

"  Resolved^  Fhat  Congress  is  composed  of 
delegates  chosen  by,  and  representing  the  com- 
munities respectively  inhabiting  the  territories 
of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Mar}iand,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  as  they  respectively  stood 
at  the  time  of  its  first  institution  ;  that  it  was 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  de- 
fending the  communities  aforesaid,  against  the 
usurpations,  oppressions,  and  hostile  invasions 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  therefore  i.  cannot  be  in- 
tended that  Congress  by  any  of  .^ts  proceedings 
Would  do,  or  recommend,  o*  coui  rcnar^.ce,  any 
thing  injurious  to  the  rights  and  ju.isdiction  of 
the  several  communities,  which  it  represents. 

*'  Resolved^  That  the  indc;-.i.dentgoveii!ment 
Attempted  to  be  established  b)  the  people,  styling 
themselves  inhabitants  of  the  New  ILinipshire 
g:rants,  can  derive  no  countenance,  or  justifica- 
tion,  from  the   act  of  ConQ-ress  (leclarin";  the 

T  T      •  .  • 

United  Colonies  to  be  independcrl  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  ;  nor  from  ui.y  other  acL,  or 
resolution  of  CanLrrt-.s.. 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  petition  of  Jonas  Fay, 
Thomus  Chittenden,  Heman  Alltn,  and  Reuben 
Jones,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people, 
styling  themselves  as  aforesaid^  praying  that 
*  their  declaration  that  they  would  consider 
themselves  as  a  free  and  independent  state,  may 
be  received  ;  that  the  district  in  the  said  peti- 
tion described,  may  be  ranked  among  the  free 
and  independent  states  ;  and  that  delegates 
therefrom  may  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress,' 
be  dismissed. 

*'  Resolved,  That  Congress  by  raising  and  of- 
ficering the  regiment,  commanded  by  colonel 
Warner,  never  meant  to  give  any  encourage, 
mcnt  to  the  claim  of  the  people  aforesaid,  to  be 
considered  as  an  independent  state  ;  {)ut  thai 
the  reason  which  induced  Cuiigress  to  form  th?.t 
corps,  was,  that  many  officers  of  different  states, 
who  had  served  in  Canada,  and  alledged  that 
they  could  soon  raise  a  regiment,  but  were  thei? 
unprovided  for,  might  be  reinstated  in  the  ser- 
tice  of  the  United  States.^' 

Having  recited  the  paragraphs  in  the  letter 
from  Thomas  Young,  which  have  been  quoted, 
they  next  resolve,  *'  That  the  contents  of  the 
said  paragraphs,  are  derogatory  to  the  honor  of 
Congress,  are  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
resolution  of  Congress  therein  referred  to,  and 
tend  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  people  to  whom 
they  are  addressed."- 

These  resolves  were  favorable  to  t!ie  govern- 
ment of  New  "i^'ork  :  From  their  spirit  and  style, 
and  the  manner  in  which  tlie  business  was  in- 
troduced, the  people  of  Vermont  concluded, 

•  Jonrnal  of  Congress,  June,  I777,p.2j8,  259)  t6e. 
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tfaey  were  drawn  up  under  th^  influence  of  that 
state  ;  and  that  their  independence  must  be  sup- 
ported, with  the  same  firmness  and  spirit,  with 
which  it  had  been  declared  :  And  they  served 
only  to  confirm  the  resolution  of  a  people,  who 
with  all  the  hardihood  of  antiquity,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  origin  of  their 
own  rights.      .     -  -    .    ,  .  '    -^     ...  .s.^ 

During  this  period,  no  controversy  had 
arisen  with  New  Hampshire.  That  stite  had 
gone  farther  than  any  other,  to  admit  and  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Vermont.  On 
the  6th  of  July,  1777,  the  American  army  sta- 
tioned at  Ticonderoga^  was  forced  to  abandon 
that  important  post  to  the  formidable  army 
commanded  by  general  Burgoyne.  The  people 
in  most  of  the  towns  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  habi- 
tations, with  circumstances  of  great  distress  and 
confusion. 

Th  7?  convention  of  Vermont  was  then  sitting, 
at  Windsor.  Their  committee  wrote  in  the 
most  pressing  terms,*  to  tlie  committee  of  safe- 
ty at  Exeter  in  New  rtampshire,  for  assistance  ; 
informinj^therri  at  the  same  tirtie,  if  none  should 
be  afforded,  they  must  immediately  retire  into 
'lie  New  England  States,  for  support  and  safety. 
The  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  was  immedi- 
ately called  together  :  They  put  a  large  body  of 
their  militia  under  the  comrhand  of  general 
Hurk,  and  gave  him  orders  to  ''  repair  to 
Charlestown  on  Connecticut  river  ;  there  to 
consult  with  a  committee  of  the  New  Hampshire 
2;rants,  respecting  his  future  operations,  and  the 

•  jHly  g. 
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iupply  othh  men  With  provisions  ;  to  take  tlif 
tonimand  of  the  militia,  and  march  into  the 
grants  ;  to  act  in  conjunction  \Vith  the  troops  of 
that  new  state,  or  any  other  of  the  states,  or  of 
the  United  States."*  About  the  same  time,i 
Mr.  Wcare,  president  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
behalf  of  the  council  and  assembly^  wrote  to 
Ira  Allen,  secrttary  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  an- 
nouncing the  assistance  they  were  sending  ;  the 
style  arid  expressions  of  his  letter  were  addres- 
ied  to  Vermont,  as  a  free  and  sovereign,  but  a 
new  state.  From  these  events  it  was  not  doubt- 
ed in  Vermont,  but  that  New  Hampshire  had 
already  acknowledged  her  independence  ;  and 
Would  use  her  influence,  to  have  it  acknowl 
edged  by  Congress. 

BtJt  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Hampshire,  soon  occasioned  a  contro- 
rersy  of  a  very  serious  nature  with  that  state. 
New  Hampshire  was  originally  granted  as  a 
province,  to  John  Mason  ;  and  was  circumscrib- 
ed by  a  line,  draWn  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles 
from  the  sea.  All  the  lands  to  the  westward  of 
that  line,  were  properly  royal  grants,  and  had 
been  annexed  to  New  Hampshire,  by  force  of 
royal  commissions.  The  inhabitants  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Connecticut  river,  well  knew 
what  the  original  bounds  of  New  Hampshire 
were  ;  and  they  were  desirous  to  join  the  in- 
hal'itants  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in  setting 
up  a  new  state.  With  these  views,  it  Avas  not  a 
difficult  thing  to  find  reasons  to  justify  their 
proceedings.    They  urged,  that  the  province  oi' 

•  Belknap's  Hist.  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  U,  p.  413. 
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Nc^v  Hampshire  could  not  originally  extend 
further,  than  sixty  miles  from,  the  sea  coast  : 
That  tl>c  additional  towns  were  annexed  to  that 
stnte,  solely  by  virtue  of  the  royal  commissions  : 
That  these  commissions  could  be  of  force,  or 
operate  no  longer,  than  w^hile  the  power  of  die 
crown  subsisted  :    That  as   all  royal  authority 
uas  done  away,  the  obligations  which  had  an-, 
iiexed  them  to  the  province  of  New  Hampshire^ 
were  done  away  with  it  :    And  that  it  now  be- 
longed to  the  people  to  determine,  wha^t  state 
they  would  join,    and  what  government   they 
would  be  under.*     These  ideas  were  propagat- 
ed with  much  success,   in  the  towns  adjoining 
Connecticut  river  j.  convention*  were   holden,. 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  mon*hs,t  a  pctitioi\ 
v/as  presented  in  the  name  of  sixteen  towns  in 
New  Hampshire,  announcing  "  that  they  were 
not  connected  with  any  state,  with  respect  to 
their  internal  police,"  and  requesting  the  state 
oC  Vermont,  to  receive  them  into  an  union  and 
confederation  with  them. 

The  assembly  of  Vermont  was  perplexed 
uith  this  application.  Most  of  the  member* 
iVorr:  the  west  side  of  the  mountains^  viewed  it 
IS  a  dangerous  measure  ;  and  the  majority  of 
ilu'  assembly,  appeared  to  be  against  receiving 
my  of  the  towns  from  New  Hampshire.  Th« 
towns  in  Vermont  which  adjoined  to  Connecti- 
cut river,  were  gciierally  in  favor  of  receiving 
the  towns  from  New  Hampshire  ;  and  went  so 
far  as  to  propose  withdrawing  from  their  con- 

*    Observations  on  the   right  of  juriidiiftion  of    New   Hampshire 

^Tir.t* ;  Prantc-d  1778.    i>ublic  tkkncc  ef  tkc  rii^Ut  of  N  -»•  Hamn«h.bc 
jr^its,  &c.     Printed  177^. 

+  MaBfh.  13,  1778.    '  v  '     •      •• 
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nexion  with  Vermont,  and  setting  up  another 
state.     There   was  no  method  to  preserve  their 
own  union,  but  to  refer  the  question  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  people  :  And  the  party  in  favor  of 
the  New  Hampshire  proposals,  were  extremely 
diligent  and  active,  in  securing  a  majority  of 
the  membecs,  against  the  next   meeting  of  the 
assembly.     When  the  assembly   met,   it   was 
represented  to  them,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  which  had  applied  for  a  union  with  Vcr. 
mont,  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  votes, 
and  that  New  Hampshire,  as  a  state,  would  not 
object  against  said  towns  joining  with  Vermont.* 
A  vote  was  carried  in  favor  of  their  union  and 
confederation  if  And  the  assembly  of  Vermont 
resolved  further,  that  any  other  tovvna  on  the 
east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  might  also  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  union,  on  producing  a  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  or  on  their  send- 
ing a  representative  to  the  assembly  of  Vermont. 
Having  thus  effected  their  purposes,  the  sixteen 
towns  announced  to  the   government  of  New 
Hampshire,  that  they  had  withdrawn  from  their 
jurisdiction,  and  wished  to  have  a  divisional  line 
^established,  and  a  friendly  correspondence  kept 

Up4  ^,  .  :f  .-  I,  ;: 

TiiEs?;  proceedings  were  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples, w(iich  might  introduce  endless  conten- 
tions and  divisions,  arnong  the  United  States  ; 
and  they  justly  proved  greatly  alarming  to  New 
Hampshire. 

Mesheck  Weare,  Esq.  was  at  that  time  pre 
sident  of  that  state,  a  gentleman  of  grt-at  wisdom 

♦  Allen's  vindicaticn  of  the  condu«5l  of  *l«c  general  assembly)  &c.  p.  ij. 
%  June  XI,  ?778.        X  Jimczi- 
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and  virtue.  In  the  name  of  the  assembly,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Chittenden,  governor  of  Vermojit,* 
claiming  the  sixteen  towns  as  part  of  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire.  His  claim  was  founded  on 
the  known  boundaries  of  that  state,  before  the 
revolution  j  on  their  sending  delegates  to  the 
convention  in  1775  ;  on  their  applying  to  the 
assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  for  arms  and  am- 
munition ;  pn  their  receiving  commissions  from 
the  government,  and  having  always  acted  as  a 
part  of  it.  He  gave  information  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  minority  in  those  towns,  had 
claimed  protection  from  that  state  ;  which  the 
assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  viewed  themselves 
as  bouiid  on  every  consideration,  to  afford. 
And  he  urged  the  governor  of  Vermont,  to  ex- 
ert his  influence  with  their  assembly,  to  dissolve 
so  irregular  and  dangerous  a  connexion.  That 
he  might  avail  himself  of  the  highest  authority 
in  America,  Mr.  Weare  wrote  also  to  the  dele- 
gates of  that  state  in  Congress,!  urging  them  to 
take  advice,  and  procure  the  interposition  of 
Congress  ;  intimating  his  apprehensions,  th'Jit 
this  would  be  the  only  method,  in  which  the 
controversy  could  be  settled,  without  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,  as  all  attempts  for  reconciliation 
had  been  in  vain.  r:(v  j  jn  ri; .  j    f,    •    ;n.,r 

Nor  were  the  governor  and  council  of  Ver- 
mont without  tlieir  difficulties,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  affairs.  To  n:uide  the  movements 
of  a  people,  irritated  by  a  long  series  of  injuries, 
and  now  too  much  elated  by  success,  wris  a 
critical  and  diflicult  business.  Aware  of  the 
applications  that  would  be  made  to  Congress, 

*  August  SJ.  +  August  19. 
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in  September  they  sent  coloutl  Ethan  Allen,  at 
their  advocate  to  that  body  ;  and  to  procure  jn- 
ioinuitioii,  \i\  ul)at  lij»ht  their  proceednigs  were 
viewed  at  Phil.idclpliia.  Upon  l)i:>  return,  he 
made  report,*  that  Cof  .i^ress  was  UDanimiJUsly 
opposed,  to  their  forming  any  eonno:unns  with 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  :  And  that  if 
those  proceedings  were  disannulled,  none  of  the 
members  of  Congress,  except  the  delei^ates  fron\, 
New  York,  would  oppose  their  indepcndenec. 

The  ne'-st  assembly  of  Vermon'  met  in  Oc. 
tober»  at  Windsor.     Hepresenlatives  from   ten 
of  the  sixteen  towns,  took  their  seats  in  the  as. 
scmbl}'.     A  qucbtion  was  moved,  ^-  w  hether  the 
towns  on   the  east  side    of  Connecticut   river^ 
which  had  been  admitted  into  an   union   with 
Vermont,  should  be  erected  iiito  a  county    by 
themselves  ?"  The  vote  passed  in  the  negative, 
Findinp^  by  this,  and  some  other  votes,  that  ih- 
assembly  declined  to  do  any  thing  more,  to  ex- 
tend their  jurisdiction  to  the  east  of  Connectieui 
river,  the  members  from  those  towns  withdrew 
from  the  assembly,  and  were  followed  by  liftecn 
of  the  representatives  from  some  of  the  towns 
in  Vermont,   adjoining  to  the  river,  witii  the 
deputy  governor,  and  two  assistants,     ^'he  as. 
sembly  of  \'ermont  consisted  of  but  sixty  mem- 
bers, two  thirds  of  which  were   necessarv  ta 
make  a  house^  to  do  business  :  And  this,  was 
just  the  number  that  was  left,  when  the  seceding 
members  had  \Wthdrawn.    The  remaining  menu 
bers  went  on  with  the  public  business,  and  con- 
tinued their  session,  until  the  business  of  it  was 
i^nished  :    But  the}'  referred  the  matter  to  tlui^ 

*  QtlohtT  i: 
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ifonltituentS)  to  instruct  them  how  to  proceed 
with  regard  to  the  union  with  New  Hampshire, 
at  their  iie^t  session. '•^  The  members  who  had 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  assembly,  form- 
ed into  a  convention,  and  gave  an  invitation  to 
the  towns  on  both  sides  of  Connecticut  river,  to 
tinite,  and  to  meet  with  them  in  a  convention  at 
Cornish,  in  New  Hampshire,  December  nine, 
1778.  Vhe  interests  and  views  which  produced 
these  proceedings,  were  pretty  well  understood, 
nnd  proved  greatly  injurious  to  Vermont.  The 
people  on  both  sides  Conn  'icut  river,  wished  to 
form  a  government,  the  cen  md  seat  of  which, 
should  be  upon  the  river.  I'iic  people  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountains,  were  averse  to  this 
plan,  and  to  any  connexion  with  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

0?i  December  the  ninth,  the  convention  which 
had  been  called,  met  at  Cornish,  one  of  the  six- 
teen towns.  They  agreed  to  unite,  without  any 
re,u;ard  to  the  limits  which  had  been  assigned  to 
New  Hampshire,  in  1764  ;  and  to  make  the 
following  proposals  to  that  government.  Either 
10  agree  with  them  on  a  divisional  line,  or  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  Congress,  or  to  arbitrators 
mutually  chosen.  If  neither  of  these  proposals 
should  Ije  accepted,  and  they  could  agree  with 
New  Hampshire  upon  a  plan  of  government, 
ihey  resolved  further,  "  We  will  consent  that 
the  whole  of  tlie  grants  connect  with  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  become  with  them  one  entire  state, 
as  it  was  limited  and  bounded,  before  the  settling- 
of  the  said  line  in  1764."  Until  one  of  these 
proposals  should  be  complied  ^^  iih,  they  resolv^ 

•  Allen's  Yiudication,  p.  14.  i6.  31.  44> 
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ed  to  trust  in  providence,  and.  def*end  them^ 
vSelves.*  There  were  but  eight  towns  from 
Vermont,  which  were  represented  in  this  con- 
ventidn  ;  and  some  of  them  declined  to  act  in 
making  any  overtures  to  New  Hampshire,  to 
extend  their  jurisdiction  over  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont. But  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
served  to  discover  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  what  had  been  the  views  of  the  leading 
Inen,  in  proposing  the  union  of  the  sixteen  towns 
from  New  Hampshire  :  It  was  now  manifest, 
that  their  whole  aim,  had  been  to  form  a  gov. 
ernment,  the  center  and  seat  of  which,  should 
be  upon  Connecticut  river.  This  would  be  ef- 
fected^ cither  by  connecting  a  considerable  part 
of  New  Hampshire,  with  Vernriont  ;  or  by 
breaking  up  the  government  of  Vermont,  and 
connecting  the  whole  of  it,  with  New  Hamp- 
shire :  The  one  or  the  other  of  these  measures, 
they  were  earnest  to  effect  ;  and  cither  of  them 
would  probably  have  formed  a  state,  the  me- 
tropolis of  which,  must  have  been  upon  the  riv- 
er which  divides  the  two  states.  To  get  rid  of 
a  connexion.  Which  had  occasioned  so  much 
trouble  and  danger^  the  assembly  of  Vermont, 
on  February  12,  1779^  voted  to  dissolve  the 
union,  which  had  subsisted  between  them,  and 
the  towns  in  New  Hampshire  ;  and  immediately 
communicated  their  resolves  to  that  govern- 
ment.f  Encourao:ed  by  these  divisions,  the  as- 
sembly of  New  Hampshire  was  persuaded  by 
some  of  her  leading  members,  to  claim  the 
whole  tract  of  country,  which  belonged  to  her 

'  '    V,.,  t 

•  Allen'?  Vindication,  p.  J2,  3.1.  ' 

+  I779»  June  24-  '.  . 
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before  the  royal  determination  in  1764  t  Ac- 
cordingly that  state  put  into  Congress,  a  claiin 
to  the  whole  territory  of  Vermont.  New  York 
took  the  same  step,  aii(J  put  in  her  claim  to  the 
whole  of  the  lands.  As  New  Hagipshirie  had 
not  the  least  pretence,  upon  any  principle  whatr 
ever,  to  make  such  a  claim,  it  was  not  "doubted 
in  Vermont,  but  that  intrigues  had  been  formed 
by  the  leading  men  in  those  two  states,  to  di- 
vide Vermont  between  them.  The  range  of 
mountains,  which  runs  through  the  state,  would 
afford  a  natural  line,  for  such  a  division  t  And 
this  measure  would  unite  the  two  states  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  ;  arid  put  an  end  to 
ail  future  controversy,  with  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont ;  either  respecting  their  limits,  the  validity 
of  their  grants,  or  the  powers  of  government 
which  they  had  assumed.  And  if  these  two 
states  could  be  united,  there  was  a  fair  prospect 
that  the  rest  woul  i  leave  them  to  settle"  the  af- 
fiiirs  of  Vermont,  which  began  to  bear  a  very 
serious  aspect,  and  might  prove  troublesome  to 
Congress.  The  other  states  had  not  as  vet  con- 
cerned themselves,  about  these  controversies  $ 
but .  Massachusetts  now  interposed.  Whether 
aiming  to  disappoint  the  views  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York,  or  in  earnest  to  secure  a 
part  of  the  controverted  lands,  that  state  also 
put  in  a  claim  to  a  large  part  of  Vermont :  And 
her  claim  had  a  much  better  appearance,  than 
that  of  New  Hampshire  ;  for  although  the  linfe 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
mij^ht  be  esteemed  to  be  settled,  yet  the  line 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York  had 
Jiever  been  determined. 
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WHitfi  these  controversies  had  been  carried 
on  with  New  Hampshire,  the  debate  with  Ne\f 
York  had  not  at  all  subsided.  In  a  letter  of| 
July  7th,  1778,  Mr.  Clinton,  governor  of  New- 
York,  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Vermont, 
that  he  "  would  still  as  on  a  former  occasionj 
earnestly  recommend  a  firm  and  prudent  resist, 
ance  to  the  draughting  of  men,  raising  taxes, 
and  the  exercise  of  every  act  of  government, 
under,  the  ideal  Vermont  state  ;  and  in  such 
towns,  where  our  friends  are  sufliciently  powers 
ful  for  the  purpose,  1  would  advise  the  entering 
into  association,  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their 
persons  and  estates  against  this  usurpation."* 
In  a  letter  of  Xuly  eighth,  he  warmly  urged  Con. 
gress  to  come  to  some  decision  on  their  contro- 
versy with  Vermont  r  blamed  the  inhabitants  j 
for  the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  affirmed 
that  it  would  soon  bring  on  a  civil  war,  and  that 
all  the  grievances  which  the  people  of  Vermont 
had  suffered,  arose  from  the  former  government 
of  New  York,  and  not  from  the  present. f 

In  1779,  the  controversy  with  New  York 
bore  a  more  hostile  appearance.  There  were 
several  persons  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  state,  | 
then  called  the  county  of  Cumberland  by  New 
York,  who  were  attached  to  the  authority  of  | 
that  state,  and  opposed  the  government  of  Ver- 
mont. To  some  of  them,  governor  Clinton  had 
given  commissions.  They  asserted  that  they 
had  a  regiment,  of  about  five  hundred  men ; 
and  that  a  committee  of  the  county,  was  also 
opposed  to  the   authority   of  Vermont.    The 

•  Copy  of  a  letter  frcm  g«Tcpnor  Cfntoii,  to  PdatiaE  Fittfc,  I«1' 
+  Attested  cqpy. 
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governnnicnt  of  Vermont  found  it  nccessarj',  to 
put  an  tnd  to  these  hostile  associations  ;  and 
colonel  Ethan  Allen  was  directed  to  raise  a  part 
of  the  militia,  for  that  purpose.     Upon  this  in- 
telligence, a  (;olonel,  bearing  a  commission  un- 
der the  government  of  New  York,  wrote  to 
governgr  Clinton  for  his  advice  and  direction, 
suggesting  the  necessity  of  having  the  militia  of 
Albany  held  in  readiness  to  attack  any  armed 
force,  that  should  gather  with  that  design  ;  and 
that  It  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  get  intelligence, 
by  employing  the  enemies  of  Vermont,  in  their 
own  towns,  tq  give  information.*     Jn  answer 
to  this  application,  the  governor  of  New  York 
recommended  in  general,  firmness  and  prudence, 
and  in  no  instance  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Vermont,  unless  where  there  was  no  alternative 
left  between  submission  and  inevitable  ruin  :  He 
assured  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  any  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Vermont  to  reduce  them 
by  force  of  arms,  he  '^/ould  instantly  issue  hi^ 
orders  to  the  militia,  who  were  properly  equip- 
ped, and  who  would  be  led  against  the  enemies 
of  the  state,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be.f 
Alarmed  with  these  prospects,  Mr.  Clinton 
wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress,  May  the 
18th,  that  matters  were  fast  approaching  to  a 
very  serious  crisis,  which  nothing  but  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  Congress,  could  possibly 
prevent ;  that  he  daily  expected  he  should  be 
obliged  to  order  out  a  force,  for  the  defence  of 
those  who   adhered   to   Nevv  York  ;  that   the 

•  Ptttersan's   letter    to  gsvernor  CUnten,  ©f  May  St  1 779  J  ^od, 
Minot's  Petition  of  May  4,  i779- 
i  CliHton's  letter  tt  S.  Minot^  of  May  I4>  1779* 
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lyisdom  of  Congress  would  suggest  to  them, 
what  wou^d  be  the  consequence  of  submitting 
the  controversy,  especially  at  that  juncture,  to 
the  decision  of  the  sword  ;  but  that  justice,  the 
fliith  of  govftrnment,  the  peace  and  Siifety  of 
society,  would  not  permit  them,  to  continue  any 
longer  passive  spectators  of  the  violence  com. 
mittcd  on  their  fellow  citizens.*  These  letters, 
and  sundry  other  papers  relating  to  the  disputes 
with  New  Hampshire,  were  laid  before  Congress, 
May  29th,  1779,  and  were  referred  to  a  com- 
xnittee  of  ihe  whole.  On  June  first,  Congress 
resolved,  "  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
repair  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district, 
Jcnown  by  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  and  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  they 
refuse  to  continue  citizens  ef  the  respective 
states,  which  heretofore  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  the  said  district.  And  that  they  take  eve- 
ry prudent  measure  to  promote  an  amicable  set- 
tlement of  all  differences,  and  prevent  divisions 
and  animosities,  so  prejudicial  to  the  United 
Statcs.^'t     '■'-"-'  -r/  ■ 

While  the  governor  of  New  York  was  talc- 
ing  these  measures  M'ith  the  party  that  adher- 
ed  to  him  in  Vermont,  and  with  Congress,  Al- 
len marcht  d  with  an  armed  force,  and  made 
prisoners  of  the  colonel,  and  militia  officers,  who 
were  acting  under  the  authority  of  New  York. 
Complaint  was  immediately  made  to  governor 
Clinton,  with  an  earnest  request,  that  he  would 
take  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  measures 
fgr  their  relief.J     On  J.une  the  7th,  Mr.   Clin- 

*  Clinton's  letter  to  Contress,  of  May  i8,  1779.       '■ 

+  Journal  of  Cohgrcss,  June    I,  1770,  p.  237. 

J  S.  MiiW)t's  lettw  to  governor  Clinton,  of  May  2 J,  1779.. 
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ton  wrote  again  to  Conp:ress,  informing  theni 
what  had  happened,  disapproving  of  thtir  mea- 
sures, and  particularly  of  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  inhabitants  ;  aid 
wishing  their  journey  might  be  postponed,  un- 
ti^  the  legislature  of  New  York  should  be  con- 
vened, and  take  the  resolution  of  Congress  un- 
der consideration.  On  the  16th,  Congress  re- 
solved that  the  officers  who  had  been  thus  re- 
strained of  their  liberty,  ought  to  be  immediate- 
ly liberated  ;  and  that  their  committee  who  were 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  inhabitants  should 
be  directed  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matters 
and  things  contained  in  governor  Clinton's  ku 
ters  ;  and  that  all  further  proceedings  be  post- 
poned, until  they  should  report.* 

Five  commissioners  were  appointed  to  re- 
pair to  Vermont :  Of  these,  but  two.  Dr.  With- 
erspoon,  and  Mr.  Atlc,  attended.  These  gen- 
tlemen repaired  to  Bennington,  in  June  ;  made 
many  inquiries,  and  had  several  conferences 
with  the  friends  of  Vermont,  and  with  oth- 
ers who  were  in  the  interest  of  New  York. 
They  proposed  several  questions  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Vermont,  to  which  he  returned  written 
answers.  Their  aim  seems  to  have  been,  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  par- 
tics.  Upon  their  return  they  made  a  report 
to  Congress,  July  13th  ;  but  which  evidently 
denoted,  that  no  part  of  the  business  on  which 
they  were  sent,  hald  been  effected. f 

Four  different  claims  were  now  before  Con- 
gress, to  the  same   tract  of  country  ;  and   the 

*  Journal  of  Congress,  June  l6,  l'»79,  p.  i59,a6o 

t  Account  of  the  proceeding*  of  Mr.  Withcrspoon,  tni  Mr.  Atle. 
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controversy  had  become  so  intricate,  and  warm, 
that  very  senou9  consequences  were  justly  to 
be  feared.  It  became  necessary  for  Congress 
to  interpose  ;  and  as  all  parties  hud  appealed  to 
that  body,  they  could  no  longer  avoid  coming 
to  some  resolutjonis  upon  a  matter,  which  seem- 
ed essentially  to  concern  tlie  union  of  the  states. 
Accordingly,  on  September  24, 1779,  Congress, 
among  other  resolves,  passed  the  following  : 
**  Resolved  unanimously,  That  it  be,  and  here- 
by is  most  earnestly  recommended,  to  the  states 
of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
New  York,  fortliwith  to  pass  laws,  expressly 
authorising  Congress,  to  hear  and  determine  all 
differences  between  them,  relative  to  their  res- 
pective boundiiries.  Resolved  unanimously, 
That  Congress  will,  on  the  first  day  of  Febrifary 
pext,  proceed  without  delay,  to  hear  and  exr 
amine  into  the  disputes  and  differences  relative 
to  jurisdiction  aforesaid,  between  the  said  three 
ijtates  respectively,  or  such  of  them  as  shall  pass 
the  laws  beforementioned  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  people  of  the  district  a'brcsaid,  who  claim 
to  be  a  separate  jurisdiction  on  the  other,  and 
after  a  full  and  fiiir  hearing,  will  decide  and  de- 
termine the  same  according  to  equity.  Resolv- 
ed unanimously.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
pie  of  the  dijitrict  aforesaid,  who  deny  the  juris- 
diction of  all  the  aforenamed  states,  to  abstain 
in  the  tri^an  time,  from  exercising  any  power 
over  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  district^ 
who  profess  themselves  to  be  citizens  of,  or  to 
owe  allegiance  to  any  or  either  of  the  said  states, 
but  that  none  of  the  towns,  either  on  the  east  or 
"west  side  Qf  Connecticvit  river,  be  considered  as 
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included  within  the  said  district,  but  such  as 
have  hitherto  actually  joined  in  denying  the  ju- 
risdiction of  either  ot  said  states,  and  have  as- 
sumed a  separate  jurisdiction,  which  they  call 
the  state  of  Vermont.  And  further,-  That  in  the 
ojjinibn  of  Congress,  the  said  three  stated  afore- 
named, ought  in  the  mean  time  to  suspend  ex- 
ecuting their  laws  over  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
said  district,  except  such  of  them,  as  shall  pro- 
fess allegiance  to,  and  confess  thfe  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  respectively.  Resolved  unanimously, 
Tliat  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  no  unappropri- 
ated lands  or  estates,  which  are  or  may  be  ad- 
judged forfeited  or  confiscated,  lying  in  said 
district,  ought  until  the  final  decision  of  Con- 
gress in  the  premises,  to  be  granted  or  sold."* 

From  these  resolutions  it  was  apparent,  that 
the  views  of  Congress  were  to  evade  any  deter- 
mination, and  to  pacify  and  quiet  all  parties  for 
the  present ;  arid  that  it  was  of  much  more  im- 
portance, in  their  view,  to  preserve  the  union 
and  affection  of  the  three  states,  than  that  of 
Vermont.  At  a  time  when  the  fate  of  America . 
depended  upon  preserving  the  union  of  the 
states,  and  all  might  have  been  lost  by  the  dis» 
aflfection  of  any  one,  perhaps  this  evasive  poli  :y 
\i^as  the  best.  It  seems  to  have  quieted  all  par- 
ties but  Vermont.  The  states  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  New  York,  passed  the  acts  which 
Congress  had  called  for.  Massachusetts  did 
not,  and  probably  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
district  of  Vermont  from  being  sacrificed  by 
cither,  or  both  of  the  other  states. 

It  was  impossible  that  Vermont  should  com- 

*  J«ufaal  sf  C«ngMis,  September  44,  i;;*. 
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ply  with  the  resolves  of  Congress.  To  havi 
four  separate  jurisdictions  existing  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  territory,  as  the  resoUitions 
recommended,  would  at  any  time  have  been 
absurd  and  impossible  ;  least  of  all  was  it  to  be 
admitted  or  attempted,  after  the  people  had  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
state,  assumed  the  powers  of  government,  and 
exercised  them  in  all  cases,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  state.  They  had  already  formed  their  con- 
stitution, enacted  a  code  of  laws,  erected  courts 
of  justice^  and  fully  exercised  all  the  powers  of 
government.  The  plan  of  four  separate  juris- 
dictions, which  Congress  proposed,  was  incom- 
patible with  any  state  of  society  j  and  the  more 
dangerous,  as  New  York  was  constantly  aiming 
to  break  up  the  government  of  Vermont,  by 
granting  commissions  to  her  adherents,  encour- 
aging informers,  and  promoting  disaffected  per- 
sons, in  every  part  of  the  territory  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  denied  their  titles  to  their  limds,  and 
all  the  public  acts  of  the  state. 

Nothing  remained  for  Vermont  in  this  situ- 
ation, but  to  take  a  decisive  part  ;  and  support 
with  firmness  and  resolution,  the  indeyjendencc 
which  her  representatives  had  declared,  by  the 
desire  of  the  people.  Her  rulers  did  not  prove 
deficient  in  resolution.  Well  acquainted  with 
their  own  rights  and  interests,  they  determined 
not  to  sacrifice  them,  either  to  the  iiitrigues  of 
the  adjacent  states,  or  to  the  policy  of  Congress. 
The  governor  and  council  published  an  appeal 
to  the  candid  and  impartial  world,*  in  which 
they  declare  that  "  they  could  not  view  them- 

•  Drawn  up  by  Stephen  R.  Bradley,  Eiq.  publiihei  D»c.  lo,  177?' 
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selves  as  holden  cither  in  the  sight  of  God  or 
man,  to  submit  to  the  execution  of  a  plan,  which 
they  had  reason  to  believe  was  commenced  by- 
neighboring  states  :  That  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  state  of  Vermont,  by  said  resolu- 
tions, are  to  be  suspended  upon  the  arbitrament 
and  final  determination  of  Congress,  when  in 
their  opinion  they  were  things  too  sacred  ever 
to  be  arbitrated  upon  at  a^U  ;  and  what  they  were 
bound  to  defend,  at  every  risk  :  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  internal  police,  and  government 
of  Vermont  :  That  the  state  existed  indepen- 
dent of  any  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  and 
was  not  accountable  to  them,  or  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, for  liberty,  the  gift  of  the  beneficent 
creator  t  That  the  state  of  Vermont  was  not 
represented  in  Congress,  and  could  not  submit 
to  resolutions  passed  without  their  consent,  or 
even  knowledge,  and  which  put  every  thing  that 
was  valuable  to  them,  at  stake  :  That  there  ap- 
peared a  manifest  inequality,  not  to  say  prede- 
termination, that  Congress  should  request  of 
their  constituents  power  to  judge  and  deterniine 
in  the  cause,  and  never  ask  the  consent  of  thou- 
sands, whose  all  was  at  stake  :  They  also  de- 
clared that  they  Were^  and  ever  had  been  ready 
to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  burden  and  (ex- 
pense of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  from  its 
first  commencement,  whenever  they  were  ad^ 
mitted  into  the  tmion  with  the  other  states  :  Bui 
they  were  not  so  Jost  to  all  sense,  and  honorj 
that  after  four  years  war  with  Britain,  in  which 
they  had  expended  so  miich  blood  and  treasurtj 
^hat  they  should  now  give  up  every  tiling  worth 
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fighting  for,  the  right  of  malting  their  own  laws, 
and  choosing  their  own  form  of  government,  to 
the  arl)itranicnt  atid  determination  of  any  man, 
or  body  of  nun,  under  licaven." 

It  seems  to  Iiave  been  the  desire  and  expec- 
tation of  all  i>arties,  that  Congress  should  take 
up  the  matter,  as  they  had  proposed,  on  Febru- 
ary  1,  1780.  Vermont  had  now  acquired  such 
numbers,  popularity,  and  power,  that  much  was 
to  be  expected  from  having  her  claims  thorough- 
ly understood,  and  considered  by  the  United 
States.  liut  instead  of  being  decided,  the  mat- 
ter was  not  taken  up  at  all,  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  and  on  March  21st,  it  was  ordered  by 
Congress  that  the  matter  be  postponed,  nine 
states,  exclusive  of  those  who  were  parties  in 
the  question,  not  being  represented.*  On  June 
second,  Congress  resolved  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants  were 
highly  unwarrantable,  and  subversive  of  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
that  they  be  strictly  required  to  forbear  from  any 
acts  of  authority,  civil  or  military,  over  those  of 
the  people,  who  professed  allegiance  to  other 
states  :  And  on  June  the  ninth,  they  resolved  to 
defer  the  matter  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember.! Upon  the  receipt  of  these  resolves, 
the  governor  of  Vermont,  by  the  advice  of  his 
council,  replied,  that  '*  however  Congress  might 
view  those  resolutions,  they  were  considered  by 
the  people  of  Vermont,  as  being  in  their  nature 
subversive  of  the  natural  right  which  they  had 
to  liberty  and  independence,  as  well  as  incom- 

♦  Tour«al  of  Congrc**,  March  at,  t-S*,  p.  4X,  49.* 
+  jouriirtl  of  Ctiigrcs*,  March  at,  I;8"i,  p.  Si,  |2.  S4. 
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patiblc  with  the  principles  on  which  Conj^rcss 
5;roinK!cd  their  own  right  to  indt^pcncK-nci,  and 
had  a  natural  and  direct  tendency  to  endanger 
the  liberties  of  America  ;  that  Vermont  being  a 
free  and  independent  state,  had  denied  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  judge  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion ;  that  as  thty  were  not  included  in  the 
thirteen  United  States,  if  necessitated  to  it,  they 
were  at  liberty  tt)  offer  or  accept  terms  of  ces- 
satioji  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  without 
the  approbation  of  any  other  man,  or  body  of 
men  ;  for^  on  proviso  that  neither  Congress, 
jior  the  legislatures  of  those  states  which  tUcy 
represent,'  will  support  Vermont  in  her  inde- 
l)endence;  but  devote  her  to  the  usurped  govern- 
ment of  siny  other  power,  she  had  not  the  most 
distant  niotivc  to  continue  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  and  maintain  an  important  frontier,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  for  no  oth- 
er reward  than  the  ungrateful  one,  of  being  en- 
slaved by  them  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  usur- 
pations  and  injustice  of  neighboring  governments 
towards  Vermont,  and  the  late  res(;lutions  of 
Congress,  from  a  principle  of  virtue,  and  close 
attachme!it  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  as  well  as 
irom  a  thorough  examination  of  their  own  poli- 
cy, they  were  induced  once  more  to  offer  union 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  of  which 
Congress  were'^the  legal  representative  body."* 
In  September,  tju  re  seems  to  have  been  a 
more  serious  attempt,  to  bring  the  contest  to 
some  decision.  Tiic  claims  of  New  Hamp- 
shire,  and  New  York,  were  put  in  ;  and  both 
these  states  pleaded  that  Vermont  had  no  right 

•  Gover»»r  ChittCBilcu't  IctMf  to  Ck»»sr«s,  of  July  35th,  liS-f, 
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to  independence,  but  belonged  to  them.  The 
agents  of  Vermont  were  also  present,*  .but  were 
not  considered  or  treated  by  Congress,  as  the 
agents  or  representatives  of  any  state,  or  of  a 
people  invested  with  legislative  authority.  They 
announced  their  business  to  Congress,  and  re- 
quested that  when  any  debates  came  before  Con- 
gress, which  might  affect  the  rights,  the  sover- 
eignty,  or  independence  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, they  might  be  admitted  to  be  present. 
On  September  19th,  they  received  a  notification 
to  attend  Congress  that  day,  on  the  hearing  of 
the  question  respecting  the  jurisdicxion  of  the 
New  Hampshire  grants.  On  that  day,  and  the 
next,  the  agents  from  New  York  exhiliited  their 
evidence  to  show  tnat  the  people  on  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  belonged  to  then;,  and  had 
no  right  to  a  separate  and  independent  jurisdic- 
tion. The  question  respecting  the  ri^ht  to  ju- 
risdiction, Vermont  }iad  always  refiLscd  to  sub- 
mit  to  the  determination  of  Congress  :  And  the 
agents  were  alarmed,  to  find  by  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  that  Congress  was  admitting  evi- 
dence  to  decide  this  question,  without  admitting 
Vermont  as  one  of  the  parties  ;  or  cdnsidering 
her  agents  in  any  other  character,  than  that  of 
private  persons.  They  esteemed  it  their  duty, 
to  protest  against  the  whole  proceeding  ;  -and 
on  September  twenty  second,  they  presented  a  re- 
monstrance  to  Congress :  They  declare  they 
can  no  longer  sit  as  idle  spectatortj,  v  ithout  be- 
traying  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  doing 
violence  to  their  own  ifelings  ;  that  by  tht- 
mode  of  trial  which  \ias  adopted,  the  state  of 

•  Tkc  Hciicrablc  Ira  Alltr.  ax4  HcTbr:.  R.  Srsd>v. 
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Vermont  could  have  no  hearing,  without  deny- 
ing their  own  existence,  and  that  they  would 
not  take  on  themselves  that  humility  and  sell 
abasement,  as  to  lose  their  political  life  in  order 
to  find  it  ;  they  declared  thqir  readiness  to  bear 
a  full  proportion  in  all  the  expences  of  the  A- 
merican  war,  until  it  should  be  ended,  and  their 
willingness  that  one  or  more  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  independent  states,  should  interpose  as  me- 
diators, and  settle  the  dispute  ;  but  reprobate 
every  idea  of  Congress  sitting,  as  a  court  of  ju- 
dicature, to  determine  the  dispute  by  virtue  of 
authority  given  them,  by  the  act  or  acts  of  the 
state  or  states,  which  made  but  one  party  ;  they 
conclude  with  observing,  that  if  the  matter  is 
thus  pursued,  they  stand  ready  to  appeal  to  God 
and  t?ie  world,  who  must  be  accountable  for  the 
awful  consequences  that  may  ensue. ^-  Having 
heard  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  New  Hamj)- 
shire,  on  September  27th,  Congress  resolved 
that  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
should  be.  postponed. t 

At  no  time  had  the  spirit  of  parties  run  high- 
er, than  at  this  period.  During  the  whole  of 
lius  trial,  it  docs  not  appear  that  either  of  the 
contending  parties,  had  any  ideas  of  conciliatory 
ratasures  ;  uli  stem  to  have  been  determined  to 
eiTcctihcir  purpci^cs  :  And  although  Vermont  ' 
va3  not  :.dmitted  to  appear  as  one  of  the  parties 
bticre  Congress,  her  expectations  and  prospects, 
had  at  no  tune  been  so  high.  She  well  under- 
stood the  ground,  on  which  she  stood  ;  and-tt 

*  Rer.  entrance  of  Ira  Allen  and  Stephen  R.  Bradley  to  CongrcM, 
Septe.T.bcr  ii,  1780.    Appendix,  No.  X. 
;  journal  of  Con^es§>  September  li.  19,  29.  a;.  I7?0,  p.  I86--I97' 
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was  generally  believed  in  the  other  states,  thuf 
some  oi'  her  leading  men  would  incline  to  join 
with  Canada,  and  make  the  hest^ternis  thcr 
could  ^vith  the  British  goveriuncjit,  if  no  alter- 
native was  held  out  to  thtm,  but  submission  if; 
the  government  of  New  York.  In  this  state  of 
the  parties  it  was  as  daii^^erous  to  the  American 
cause,  to  decide  against  Vermdnt,  as  against 
New  Hampshire,  or  New  York.  Congress  felt, 
and  wisely  endeavored  to  avoid  the  difficulty  : 
A  question  was  made,  whether  Con^^rdss  ha(?i 
any  power  to  form  a  new  state,  within  thelimitis 
of  the  union.  Thase  who  remember  the  viru. 
ience  of  these  parties,  and  the  precarious  sitiia 
tion  of  the  American  contest  at  that  time,  will 
iiot  wonder  that  Congress  found  reasons,  to 
avoid  coming  to  any  decision  at  that  period  ; 
for  no  derision  could  have  been' made,  that 
would  not  have  proved  highly  irritating  to  some 
of  those  states,  already  too  much  inflamed,  by 
the  violence,  and  duration  of  the  controversy. 

Disappointed  in  Jier  expectations  of  ad- 
mission into  the  icderal  union,  and  alarmed  b\ 
the  measures  that  were  pursued  by  Ne^t^  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York,  Venn  out  now  endeavored 
to  increase  her  own  internal  strength,  by  pur- 
suing the  same  measures,  that  had  been  adopted 
by  those  states,  of  claiming  jurisdiction.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  western 
parts  of  New  Hampshire,-  w-ere  desirous  of  bcin^ 
annexed  to  the  goverrkment  of  Vermont  :  Thcic 
were  others,  who  wished  to  support  the  New 
Hampshire  claim,  and  aimed  to  extend  her  ju- 
risdiction over  the  whole  of  Vermont.  A  con- 
vention was  proposed,  and  letters  were  sent  by 
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rrcveral  influential  men  in  the  interest  of  New 
Hampshire,  inviting  the  western  towns  to  send 
representatives,  to  attend  a  convention  at  Charles- 
town.  The  convention  was  held,  January  16th, 
1781  ;  and  consisted  of  representatives  from 
forty  three  towns.  To  the  disappointment  of 
those  who  hud  proposed  the  measure,  a  large 
majority  of  tlic  convention,  appeared  to  be  in 
ftivor  of  joining  with  the  government  of  Ver- 
mont. A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  her  assembly,  on  that  subject  :  And  on 
Ttbruary  10th,  the  committee  informed  the  as- 
sembly, then  sitting  at  Windsor,  that  "  the  con- 
vention of  the  New  Hampshire  towns,  was  de- 
sirous of  being  united  M'ith  Vermont,  in  one 
separate  independent  government,  upon  such 
principles  as  should  be  mutually  thought  the 
most  equitable  and  beneficial  to  the  whole."  In 
consequence  of  this  application,  the  legislature 
resolved,  on  February  14th,  that  "  in  order  to 
quiet  the  present  disturbances  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  river  (Connecticut)  and  the  better  to  en- 
able the  inhabitants  on  the  two  sides  of  said  riv- 
er to  defend  their  frontier,  the  legislature  of  this 
Mate,  do  lay  3.  jurisdictional  claim  to  all  the  lands 
whatever,  east  of  Connecticut  river,  north  of  the 
'^lassachu setts,  \vest  of  the  Mason  line,  and 
'outh  of  latitude  forty  five  degrees  ;  and  that 
^1  ley  do  not  txercise  jurisdiction  fes*  the  time 
'jeing."  The  convention  of  the  New  Hamp- 
■^hire  towns,  was  then  sitting  at  Cornish,  on  the 
'jpposite  side  of  tlie  river  ;  and  on  February 
wcnty  second,  the  articles  of  union  were  agreed  . 
!ipon  and  confirmed  ;  and  the  assembly  of  Ver- 
mont resolved,  that  thev  should  be  held  sacred.^ 


•  T, 


j'fiirnal  oJ  the  aM<°ml)ly  of  VRim«nt,  VqI.  I,  p.  356. 
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A  petition  had  also  been  received  from  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  adjacent  parts 
of  New  York,  praying  that  Vermont  would  af- 
ford  them  protection  against  the  enemy  in  Cana- 
da,  and  receive  them  into  union  with  her,  that 
their  forces  might  be  mutually  joined  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers  ;  informing  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  their  petition  was  rejected,  they 
must  remove  with  their  families  and  effects,  in- 
to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  for  safety. 
This  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  necessity  of 
defending  the  frontiers,  and  the  measures  New 
York  was  pursuing  to  subdue  Vermont,  were 
assigned  as  reasons  by  the  legislature,  why  Ver- 
mont  ought  to  receive  those  inhabitants,  into 
her  union  :  Accordingly,  on  February  14th,  it 
was  resolved,  *'  that  the  legislature  of  this  state, 
do  lay  a  jurisdictional  claim,  to  all  the  land 
situate  north  of  the  north  line  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  extending  the  same  to  Hud 
son's  river  ;  the  east  of  the  center  of  the  deepest 
channel  of  said  river,  to  the  head  thereof ;  from 
thence  east  of  a  north  line,  being  extended  to 
latitude  forty  five  degrees  ;  and  south  of  the 
same  line,  including  all  the  lands  and  waters  to 
the  place  where  this  state  now  exercise  juris- 
diction.  And  not  to  exercise  jurisdiction  for 
the  time  being.  "* 

Th  us,  ^Shile  New  Hampshire  arfl  New  York 
were  extending  their  claims  over  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  Vermont,  Vermont  adopted  the  same 
policy  ;  and  in  conformity  to  the  petition  of  the 
inhabitants,  extended  her  claim  over  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  of  both  these  states. 

Great  success  attended  this  policy  :  Not 

•  Journal  of  the  asstmbly  3f  Vernwut,  Vol.  I,  Feb.  t4,  tjBt. 
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oniy  the  sixteen  towns  in  New  Hampshire  tvhich 
had  formert)'  joined,  but  those  in  Vertnont 
which  had  been  disaffected  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  former  union,  and  those  that  had  been 
attached  to  New  York,  immediately  joined  in 
the  measure.  Most  of  the  towns  in  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Cheshire,  and  Grafton,  in  New 
Hampshire,  declared  for  the  union  :  And  at  a 
session  of  the  assembly  of  Vermont  in  April, 
tliirty  five  towns  in  the  vvestern  parts  of  New 
Hampshire,  were  represented.  The  adjacent 
settlements  in  New  York  generally  embraced 
the  same  measures,  and  several  petitions  were 
received  from  their  inhabitants  at  this  session  of 
the  assembly,  requesting  the  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont, to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them  with- 
out any  further  delay.  A  conimittee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  assembly,  to  confer  with  a  con- 
vention of  those  districts;  and  oh  May  15th^ 
articles  of  union  were  agreed  to,  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  twelve  districts  in  New  York,  and 
the  committee  from  Vermont.  On  the  l6th  of 
June,  these  articles  were  confirmed  by  the  le- 
gislature, and  representatives  from  ten  of  the 
districts  took  their  seats  in  the  assembly  of 
Vermront.f 

Majtt  circbinstancfes  had  combined,  to  pro- 
duce this  union  of  the  people^  in  favor  of  Ver- 
mont ;  and  one  of  a  singular  nature,  had  served 
to  reconcile  tliose,  who  had  been  unfriendly  to 
the  cause  of  America  ;  it  was  generally  believed 
that  negociations,  were  at  this  period,  carried 
on  between  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Ver- 

f  journal  ef  the  assembly  of  Vermont,  Vol.  I,  June  16,  i;Sx. 
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mont,  and  the  British  generals  in  Canada,  and 
New  York.  This  report  served  to  engage  the 
adherent^  to  British  government,  to  espouse  the 
measures  of  the  new  state  :  And  such  was  the 
increase  of  numbers,  popularity,  and  power, 
■which  Vermont  had  now  acquired,  that  she  had 
in  fact  nothing  to  fear  from  the  power,  or  from 
the  policy  of  her  opposers  :  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  resolves  of  Congress,  the  assembly  pro- 
ceeded  to  make  grants  of  their  lands,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  grants  which  had  been 
made  by  New  York ;  those  only  excepted, 
which  had  beeq  made  in  confirmation  of  the  for- 
mer  grants  from  New  Hampshire. 

From  thesfr contests  respecting  Vermont,  the 
British  generals  and  ministers  conceived  high 
expectations,  that  they  should  be  able  to  derive 
great  advantages.  Unacquainted  with  the  feel- 
ings, the  views,  or  the  spirit  of  a  people,  con- 
tending for  freedom,  they  calculated  upon  the 
system  of  corruption  ;  and  had  no  doubt  but 
they  should  find  a  people  in  Vermont,  that  they 
could  seduce  from  their  attachment  to  the  A- 
merican  cause,  and  unite  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. With  this  view  they  entered  upon  mea- 
sures, to  persuade  Vermont  to  become  a  British 
province. 

The  wish  and  aim  of  the  British  general  in 
New  York,  was  first  announced  in  a  letter  from 
colonel  Bev.  Robinson,  to  Ethan  Allen,  at  that 
time  a  colonel  in  the  American  service.  The 
letter  was  datied  New  York,  March  30th,  1780; 
and  delivered  to  Allen  in  the  street  at  Arling- 
ton, in  July,  by  a  British  soldier  in  the  habit  of 
an  American  mrmer.    In  thi^  letter,  EobinspR 
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began  the  business  thus  :  "  I  am  now  under- 
taking a  task  which  I  hope  you  will  receive  with 
the  same  good  intention,  that  inclines  me  to 
make  it.  I  have  often  been  informed  that  you, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  are 
opposed  to  the  wild  and  chimerical  scheme  of 
the  Americans,  in  attempting  to  separate  this 
continent  from  Great  Britain,  and  to  establish 
an  independent  state  of  their  own  ;  and  that  you 
would  willingly  assist  in  uniting  America  again 
lo  Great  Britain,  and  restoring  that  happy  con- 
stitution we  have  so  wantonly  and  unadvisedly 
destroyed^  If  I  have  been  rightly  informed, 
and  these  should  be  your  sentiments  and  incli- 
nation, I  beg  you  will  communicate  to  me, 
without  reserve,  whatever  proposals  you  would 
wish  to  make  to  the  commander  in  chief ;  and 
I  hereby  promise  that  I  will  faithfully  lay  them 
before  him,  according  to  your  directions,  and 
flatter  myself,  I  can  do  it  to  as  good  eifect  as 
any  person  whatever.  I  can  make  no  proposals 
to  you,  until  I  know  your  sentiments,  but  think 
upon  your  taking  an  active  part,  and  embody- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  in  favor  of  the 
crown  of  England,  to  act  as  the  commander  in 
chief  shall  direct,  that  you  may  obtain  a  sepa- 
rate government,  under  the  king  and  constitu- 
tion of  England,  and  the  men,  formed  into  regi- 
ments under  such  officers  as  you  shall  recom- 
mend, be  on  the  same  footing  as  all  the  pro- 
vincial corps  are.  If  yoii  should  think  proper 
to  send  a  friend  of  your  own,  here,  with  propo- 
sals to  the  general,  he  shall  be  protected,  and 
well  treated  here,  and  allowed  to  return  whein- 
ever  he  pleases."*     On  the  receipt  of  this  let- 

•  Copy  of  RoWnson'a  letter,  by  E.  Allen. 
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tcr.  Alien  immediately  communicated  it  to  the 
governor,  and  a  number  of  the  principal .  gen- 
tlemen in  Vermont ;  who  agreed  in  opinion, 
that  it  was  most  prudent  not  to  return  any  an- 
swer, but  to  let  the  matter  pass  into  oblivion. 

On  i'ebruary  second,  X781,  Robmson  wrote 
another  letter  to  Allen,  including  a  copy  of  the 
former,  vyhich  he  supposed  liad  been  miscarried, 
as  he  had  not  received  any  answer.  In  this  he 
writes,  "  The  frequent  accounts  we  have  had  for 
three  months  past,  fronx  your  part  of  the  coun- 
try, confirms  me  in  the  opinion  I  had  of  your 
inclination  to  join  Uie  king's  cause,  and  to  as- 
sist in  restoring  America,  to  her  former  peace- 
able and  happy  constitution.  This  induces  me 
to  make  another  trial,  in  sending  this  to  you; 
especially  as  I  can  now  write  with  more  au- 
thority, and  assure  you,  that  you  may  obtain  the 
terms  mentioned  in  the  above  letter,  provided 
you,  and  the  people  of  Vermont  take  a  decisive 
and  active  part  with  us."*  He  requests  an  an- 
swei*,  and  that  some  method  might  be  pointed 
out,  for  carrying  on  a  correspondence  for  the 
future  ;  and  inlbrmution,  in  what  manner  the 
people  of  Vermont  could  be  the  most  service- 
able  to  the  British  government,  **  either  by  act- 
ing with  the  northern  army,  or  to  meet  and  join 
an  army  from  New  York.** 

Allen  returned  no  answer  to  either  of  these 
letters,  but  on  March  9th,  1781,  inclosed  them 
in  a  letter  to  Congress,  informing  them  of  aH 
the  circumstances  which  had  attended  the  busi- 
ness. In  his  letter  to  that  body,  he  made  sev- 
eral   observations,    justifying   the   conduct  of 
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Vermont,  asserting  her  right  to  independence, 
and  expi^ssing  his  determinate  resolution,  to  do 
every  thinj:;  in  his  power  to  establish  it.  Con- 
scious of  his  own  integrity,  and  sensible  that  his 
activity  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
trv,  were  known  to  all  America,  he  wrote  in, 
this  style  :  "  I  am  confident  that  Congress  will 
not  dispute  my  sincere  attachment  to  the  cause 
of my  country,  though  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
I  am  fully  grounded  in  opinion,  that  Vermont 
has  an  indubitable  right  to  at^ree  on  terms  of  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  pro- 
vided the  United  States  persist  in  rejecting  her 
application  for  an  union  with  them  :  For  Ver- 
mont, of  all  people  would  be  the  most  miserable, 
were  she  obliged  to  defend  the  independence  of 
the  United  claiming  States,  and  they,  at  the 
same  time,  at  full  liberty  to  overturn  and  ruiil 
the  independence  of  Vermont.  I  am  persuaded, 
when  Congress  consider  the  circumstances  of 
this  state,  they  will  be  more  surprized  that  I 
have  transmitted  them  the  inclosed  letters,  than 
that  I  have  kept  them  in  custody  so  long  ;  for 
I  am  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  in- 
dependence of  Vermont,  as  Congress  are,  that 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  rather  than  fail,  will 
retire  with  the  hardy  Green  Mountain  Boys,  into 
the  desolate  caverns  of  the  mountains,  and  wage 
war  with  human  nature  at  large."* 

An  event  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1780,  which  furnished  the  British  with  an  op-; 
portunity,  to  make  a  similar  attempt  from  Can- 
ada. A  number  of  men  had  been  made  prisr 
«ners  in  a  descent,  which  had   been   made   by 

*  £.  AUea's  letter  tQ  tbc  president  ef  Coagrcss,  March  9th,  ijZ\* 
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some  of  their  scouting  parties,  and  carried  prls- 
oners  to  Canada.  Their  friends  applied  to  ^ov. 
emor  Chittenden  to  send  a  flag  into  Canada,  to 
ncgociate  their  release,  or  exchange.  The  gov- 
ernor complied  with  their  request,  and  in  the 
month  of  July,  a  flag  was  sent  with  a  letter  to 
the  commanding  ofliicer  in  Canada.  In  the  fall, 
the  British  came  up  lake  Champlain  in  great 
force  ;  The  commanding  officer  brought  a  very 
favorable  answer  from  general  Haldimand,  to 
governor  Chittenden's  letter  ;  and  sent  a  flag  to 
Ethan  Allen,  then  a  brigadier  general,  and  com- 
manding officer  in  Vermont,  proposing  a  cessa- 
tion  of  hostilities  with  Vermont,  during  a  ne- 
gociation  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Allen 
agreed  to  the  proposal,  upon  condition  that  it 
should  extend  to  the  adjacent  frontiers  of  New 
York.  The  British  officer  appeared  to  be  un- 
willing  to  treat  with  any  part  of  America,  but 
Vermont ;  but  finally  agreed  to  every  thing, 
which  Allen  proposed. 

Before  the  enemy  retired  into  their  winter 
quarters,  colonel  Ira  Allen,  and  major  Joseph 
Fay,  were  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Ver- 
mont,  commissioners  to  negociate  the  proposed 
exchange  of  prisoners.  They  proceeded  to 
treat  with  the  British  agents,  captain  J.  Sher- 
wood and  George  Smyth,  on  this  subject  The 
British  agents  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity,  to  explain  their  views,  to  make  their 
proposals,  and  to  off*er  as  complete  an  establish- 
inent  for  Vermont,  from  the  royal  authority,  as 
should  be  desired.  The  _  commissioners  from 
Vermont  treated  the  proposals  with  affability, 
and  good  humour  ;  and  though  they  avoided 
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bringing  any  thing  to  a  decision,  the  British 
concluded,  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  effect  their 
purposes  ;  but  unfortunately  for  themselves  and 
for  Vermont,  in  the  tnonth  of  October,  a  party 
of  Indians  made  a  descent,  and  did  much  mis- 
chief at  Royalton. 

The  next  year,  the  British  entered  upon  the 
business,  with  high  expectations  of  success  ; 
and  it  was  the  interest  of  Vermont,  not  to  un- 
deceive them*  New  York  had  withdrawn  theii* 
troops,  from  the  post  at  Skcensborough  ;  all 
the  continental  troops,  had  been  ordered  out  of 
the  territory  ;  and  the  adjacent  states,  did  not 
afford  them  any  assistance.  The  people  of  Ver- 
mont were  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  in  Canada,  and  had  neither  magazines^ 
money,  or  an  army,  to  oppose  to  the  enemy  at 
the  northward,  who  were  seven  thousand  strong. 
No  way  of  safety  remained  for  Vermont,  but 
to  endeavor  to  effect  that  by  policy,  which 
could  not  be  done  by  power.  The  cabinet 
council  concluded,  that  they  were  designedly 
forsaken  by  the  continent,  to  force  them  into  a 
submission  to  New  York  ;  and  tliat  it  was 
clearly  their  duty  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  people,  in  the  only  way  that  remained,  by 
managing  the  British  attempts  to  corrupt  them, 
to  their  own  advantage.* 

On  May  first,  colonel  Ira  Allen  was  sent  to 
Canada,  With  a  commission  to  negociate  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  The  British  agents 
concluded,  that  the  day  of  their  complete  suc- 
cess, was  at  hand  :  They  con^plicd  with  every 

•  Governor. Cfcitteoden'i  litter  U  Otneral  Washington,  of  Novcm« 
fcer  14th,  1781. 
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tiling  which  Allen  required  ;  knd  urged  Jnccs 
SantI  V  to  have  Vermont  declare  itself  a  British 
J)rovince  ;  with  assurances,  that  every  thing  she 
could  ask  for  should  be  granted  by  the  British 
generals,  and  confirmed  by  the  king,  in  the 
most  ample  manner.  Colonel  Allen  was  fullv 
fcqual  to  the  business,  Which  had  been  entrusted 
to  him  J  and  both  he,  and  his  employers,  were 
among  the  firmest  friends  to  the  independence 
of  Vermont,  and  of  America.  With  a  singular 
tiilent  at  negOciatipn,  he  suffered  the  British 
agents  to  deceive  themselves  with  an  idea  of 
their  own  success,  and  completely  effected  his 
own  views,  in  leading  the  enemy  into  an  agree- 
tnent,  that  no  hostilities  should  be  commenced 
iigainst  the  state  of  Vermont.  In  July,  major 
Joseph  Fay  was  sent  to  the  enemy  on  lalce 
Champlain,  and  completed  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  :  And  in  September,  Allen  and  Fay, 
had  another  conference  with  the  British  agents ; 
tvhich  like  the  former,  left  the  British  in  high 
expectations  of  making  Vermont  a  British  pro- 
vince ;  and  procured  to  Vermont  the  solid  ad- 
Vantages,  that  the  enemy  avoided  all  hostilities 
against  her,  and  returned  all  her  inhabitants, 
which  had  been  taken  prisoners. 
'■'  On  October  iQth,  1781,  lord  Corn wallis  sur- 
rendered with  his  army  to  general  Washington. 
When  the  news  of  this  important  event  arrived, 
the  general  assembly  of  Vermont  were  sitting 
at  Charlestown.  The  enemy  had  come  up  the 
lake  with  a  large  force,  and  were  then  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  They  had  concluded,  that  their  busi- 
ness was  so  far  effected  with  Vermont,  that  they 
might  make  an    open   proclamation   of  their 
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designs  and  oflTers.  Their  agents  had  accor- 
dingly brought  with  them,  a  number  of  printed 
proclamations,  announcing  the  royal  offers  to 
the  people  of  Vermont,  and  inviting  them  to 
unite,  and  become  very  hippy,  a*^  a  royal  pro- 
vince, under  the  king*s  government.  The 
British  agents  sent  on  their  letters  to  Charles- 
town,  announcing  the  measures  they  were  pur- 
suing, and  proposing  to  publish  and  disperse 
their  proclamations,  immediately  among  the 
people.  They  were  told  in  answer,  that  the 
news  of  CornWallis*s  surrender,  would  render 
such  a  step  extremely  dangerous,  and  was  the 
sure  way  to  prevent  all  prospect  of  success  ; 
and  that  they  must  wait,  until  time  should  de- 
termine, what  was  practicable  and  prudent. 
Mortified  by  the  disaster  of  Cornwallis,  but 
comforted  with  groundless  expectations  and 
hopes,  they  returned  in  a  peaceable  manner 
down  the  lake,  and  went  into  winter  quarters, 
without  having  done  any  injury  to  Vermont, 
through  the  whole  campaign. 

In  the  winter  of  1782,  the  enemy  in  Canada, 
were  extremely  impatient  to  know,  what  effect 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  had  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Vermont,  In  Feb- 
ruary and  in  April,  the  British  agents  wrote  in 
the  most  pressing  terms  for  information.  Their 
anxiety  and  views  will  best  appear,  from  the 
style  of  their  letters  :  The  following  extract,  is 
from  a  letter  from  one  of  the  British  agents, 
dated  28th  February,  1782,  "  My  anxiety  to 
hear  from  you,  induced  me  to  apply  to  his  ex- 
cellency [general  HalHimand]  for  leave  to  send 
the  bearer,  with  this  ;  which  having  obtaiiicd, 
VOL.  II.         B  2 
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I  earnestly  request  you  to  send  me  in  the  most 
candid,  unreserved  manner,  the  present  wishes 
and  intentions  of  the  people,  and  leading  men 
of  your  state,  respecting  our  former;  negocia- 
tions  ;  and  what  eltect  the  late,  catastrophe  of 
lord  Cornwallis,  has  on  them.  Will  it  not  be 
well  to  consider,  the  many  chances  and  yicissi. 
tudes  of  war  ?  However  brilliant  the  last  cam- 
paign may  appear,  the  next  may  wear  a  verj- 
differcnt  aspect  :  Add  to  this,  the  great  proba- 
bility  of  your  being  ruined,  by  your  haughtj 
neighbors,  elated  by  (what  they  call)  a  signal 
victory  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  see  as  I  do,  thnt 
it  is  more  than  ever  your  interest,  to  unite 
yourselves  with  those,  who  wish  to  make  you  a 
happy  and  free  government.  Will  there  be  a 
proper  time  to  send  the  proclamations  ?  I  re- 
peat  my  request,  that  you  will  tell  me,  without 
reserve,  what  may  be  expected  in  future." 

On  the  22d  of  April,  the  British  agents  write 
in  this  style  :  "  In  coniidence,  we  take  this  op- 
portunity  to  acquaint  you,  by  the  authority  of 
his  excellency,  general  Haldimand,  that  he  is 
still  inclined  to  treat  amicably  with  the  people 
of  Vermont  ;  and  these  his  generous  and  hu- 
mane  inclinations,  are  ?ioxo  seconded  by  much 
stronger  powers  from  his  majesty,  than  he  has 
hitherto  enjoyed  for  that  purpose.  We  do  in 
confidence,  officially  assure  you,  that  every  ar- 
ticle proposed  to  you  in  his  excellency *s  former 
offer,  as  well  as  the  confirmation  of  the  east  and 
west  unions,  in  their  utmost  limits,  will  be 
amply  and  punctually  complied  with.  We 
hope,  your  answer  may  be  such,  as  to  unbur- 
den our  anxious  minds."     Extremely  fearful 
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about  the  event,  and  impatient  at  not  receiving 
an  answer,  on  April  50th,  they  wrote  again,  and 
carried  their  offers  and  promises  to  a  still  great- 
er extent  :  "  His  excellency  has  never  lost  sight 
of  his  first  object  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
ill  this,  to  inform  you,  that  the  general  has  late- 
ly received  by  way  of  Halifax,  full  powers  from 
the  king  to  establish  V t  government,  in- 
cluding the  full  extent  of  the  east  and  west 
unions,  with  every  privilege  and  immunity,  for- 
merly proffered  to  you  ;  and  he  is  likewise 
fully  authorized,  as  well  as  sincerely  inclined, 
to  provide  amply  for  *****,  and  to  make  ****i^* 
brigadier  general  in  the  line,  **********  field 
oflicers,  with  such  other  rewards,  as  your  sin- 
cerity, and  good  services  in  bringing  about  the 
revolution,  may  in  future  merit.  In  short,  the 
general  is  vested  with  full  powers,  to  make  such 
rewards,  as  he  shall  judge  proper,  to  all  those, 
who  distinguish  themselves,  in  promoting  the 
happy  union  :  And  as  his  excellency  has  the 
greatest  confidence  in  you,  and  *****,  much 
will  depend  on  your  recommendations." 

In  July,  colonel  Ira  Allen  was  sent  again  into 
Canada,  with  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Ver- 
mont, to  general  Haldimand,  requesting  the  re- 
lease of  two  officers,  belonging  to  Vermont, 
who  were  then  prisoners  in  Canada.  The  Brit- 
ish agents  were  uncommonly  desirous,  of  bring- 
ing their  negociations  with  Vermont,  to  an  im- 
mediate decision.  All  the  arts  of  negociation 
v/ere  employed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  persuade 
Vermont  to  declare  herself  a  British  province  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  avoid  this  step,  without 
bringing  on  a  renewal  of  hostilities.    A  secret 
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treaty  was  offered,  and  much  urged  :  And  in 
the  event,  Haldimand  agreed  to  continue  the 
suspension  of  hostilities  ;  and  wrote  a  very 
friendly  letter  to  governor  Chittenden,  fully 
complying  with  his  request  of  liberating  the 
prisoners,  and  announcing  his  pacific  disposition 
toward?  Vermont,  in  this  unequivocal  manner  : 
"  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall  give  such 
orders,  as  will  effectually  prevent  hostilities  of 
any  kind,  being  exercised  in  the  district  of  Ver- 
mont, until  such  times  as  a  breach  on  your  part, 
or  some  general  event,  may  make  the  contrary 
my  duty.  And  you  have  my  authority,  to  pro- 
mulgate, in  such  manner,  as  you  shall  think  fit, 
this  my  intention,  to  the  people  of  the  said  dis- 
trict, that  they  may,  without  any  apprehension, 
continue  to  encourage  and  promote  the  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  of  that  new  country,  to  the 
interest  and  happiness  of  themselves,  and  their 
posterity."*         .  .  .     . 

With  this  year,  the  war,  and  the  negocia- 
tions,  came  to  an  end  ;  leaving  favorable  im- 
pressions on  the  government  of  Canada,  towards 
Vermont.  The  last  letter  the  British  agents 
wrote  upon  the  business,  was  on  March  twenty 
fifth,  1783  ;  before  the  news  of  the  peace  was 
officially  known,  or  fully  believed  in  Canadvi. 
Their  views  and  sentiments,  at  that  period,  were 
thus  expressed,  **  I  am  commanded  to  acquaint 
you,  that  actuated  from  the  beginning,  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  of  serving  you,  and  your  people,  as 
well  as  of  promoting  the  royal  cause,  by  re- 
uniting you  with  the  mother  country,  his  excel- 

•  Haldimand's  letter  to  Governoi:  Chittenden,  dated  Qucfccc,  eijlit^ 
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lency  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  representing 
every  circumstance  that  could  be  advanced  in 
your  favor,  to  the  king's  ministers,  in  the  hope 
of  accomplishing  a  reconciliation.  His  excel- 
lency will  continue  by  such  representations,  to 
do  all  in  his  power,  to  serve  you,  but  what  ef- 
fect it  may  have,  at  this  late  period,  is  very  un- 
certain. While  his  excellency  sincerel}^  regrets 
the  happy  moment,  which  it  is  much  to  be  fear- 
ed, cannot  be  recalled,  of  restoring  to  you  the 
blessings  of  the  British  government,  and  views 
with  concern  the  fatal  consequences  approach- 
ing, which  he  has  so  long,  and  so  frequently 
predicted,  from  your  procrastination,  he  derives 
some  satisfaction  from  a  consciousness  of  not 
having  omitted  a  circumstance,  which  could 
tend  to  your  persuasion,  and  adoption  of  his  de- 
sired purpose.  In  the  present  uncertain  state  of 
affairs,  uninformed  as  his  excellency  is,  of  what 
is  doing,  or  perhaps  done,  in  a  general  accom- 
modation, he  does  not  think  fit,  until  the  result 
shall  be  known,  to  give  any  opinion,  which  may 
influence  you,  perhaps  to  the  prejudice  of  your 
interests,  or  that  might  interfere  with  the  views 
of  government.  If  the  report  now  prevailing, 
has  any  foundation,  a  very  short  time  will  de- 
termine the  fate  of  Vermont.  Should  any  thing 
favorable  present,  you  may  still  depend  on  his 
excellency's  utmost  endeavors^  for  your  sal- 
vation." •   ; 

Thus  terminated  a  correspondence,  which 
occasioned  many  and  various  conjectures,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  carried  on.  On  the  part  of 
the  British,  it  consisted  of  constant  attempts  and 
endeavors  to   persuade    the  leading  men   of 
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Vermont,  to  renounce  their  allcgjiance  to  the 
states  ol*  America,  and  become  a  British  pro- 
vince.  On  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ver- 
mont, the  correspondence  consisted  of  evasive, 
ambis^iioiis,  general  answers  and  proposals ; 
calcuhucd,  not  to  destroy  the  British  hopes  of 
seduction,  but  carefully  avoiding  any  engage- 
ments  or  measures,  that  could  be  construed  to 
be  an  act  of  the  government  :  And  it  had  for 
its  object,  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  at  a  time 
"when  the  state  of  Vermont,  deserted  by  the  con- 
tinent, and  unable  to  defend  herself,  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy  in  Canada. 
■  Eight  persons  only  in  Vermont,  were  in  the 
secret  of  this  correspondence.*  Each  ol'  them, 
were  known  to  be  among  the  most  confirmed 
friends,  to  the  American  cause.  They  had  a- 
vowed  their  sentiments,  and  embraced  the  cause 
of  their  country,  from  the  beginning  of  the  A- 
merican  war  :  They  had  suffered  severely,  often 
borne  arms,  and  done  everything  in  their  pow- 
er, to  defend  the  independence  of  the  states  : 
And  through  the  whole  of  this  correspondence, 
they  gave  the  most  decisive  proofs,  that  the} 
could  not  be  bought,  or  bribed,  by  any  offers 
of  wealth  or  honor.  But  so  odious  were  the 
British  proceedings  and  government,  at  that 
time,  to  the  people  of  America,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty,  the  people  of  Vermont  could  be  kept 
quiet,  under  the  idea  of  a  correspondence  car- 
ried on  with  the  British,  though  known  to  be 
designed  for  their  protection.     Once  or  twice, 

•  Thomas  Chittenden,  Moses  Robinson,  Samuel  Safford ,  Ethan  Al- 
l<n,  Tra  Allen,  Timothy  Brownson,  John  Fasstt,  Joseph  Fay.— Govcr- 
f)or  Chittenden's  infornution  to  the  uuthor,  Murch  4,  1793. 
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there  were  small  insurrections,  to  demand  ex-« 
planations  :  And  nothing  but  the  well  known, 
and  strong  attachment  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned, to  the  independence  of  Vermont  and  o£ 
America,  could  have  preserved  them  from  open 
violence  and  destruction.      ,,*,♦"   ^r   -...r  .; ,  u^^ 

It  may  be  doubted,  how  far  suc^  a  measure 
was  justifiable,  in  that,  or  in  any  other  state  of 
things.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said,  when 
the  safety  of  all  America  was  in  question,  and 
in  much  danger,  nothing  ought  to  have  been 
done  to  encourage  the  enemy,  that  they  should 
be  able  to  divide,  and  thus  subdue  the  conti- 
nent. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged, 
that  when  thirty  thousand  people  were  deserted 
by  the  Congress,  and  become  the  objects  of  the 
intrigues  and  policy  of  the  adjacent  states,  it 
was  as  justifiable  and  necessary  for  them,  to 
provide  ibr  their  safety,  as  it  was  for  the  rest  of 
the  continent.  If  there  was  no  other  alternative 
for  the  jieople  of  Vermont,  than  to  be  divided, 
subdued,  and  delivered  over  to  the  power  of 
their  ancient  enemies  ^  their  leaders  will  not  be 
blamed,  for  taking  necessary  and  adequate 
measures,  to  prevent  such  an  evil.  In  such  a 
situation,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  people 
ot"  Vermont  to  believe,  that  they  could  be  under 
any  moral  obligation,  to  sacrifice  themselves,  to 
proeure  independence  for  those,  who  by  the  act 
of  their  representatives,  had  rejected  ^hcm  from 
their  confederation. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  respecting  the 
propriety  of  such  policy,  the  event  shewed,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  Vermont  had  formed  a  sound 
judgment,  with  regard  to  the  effect.     Flattered 
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with  the  prospect,  that  they  should  draw  off  a 
considerable  part  of  the  continent,  to  their  gov. 
crnment  and  measures,  the  British  carefully 
avoided  all  hostilities  against  Vermont,  restored 
her  prisoners,  forbade  their  troops  to  enter  or 
attack  her  territory,  and  considered  the  people 
rather  in  the  light  of  friends,  than  enemies. 
Thus  while  the  British  generals  were  fondly 
imagining  that  they  were  deceiving,  corrupting, 
and  seducing  the  people  of  Vermont,  by  their 
superior  arts,  address,  and  intrigues  ;  the  wiser 
policy  of  eight  honest  farmers,  in  the  most  un- 
cultivated part  of  America,  disarmed  their  north- 
ern troops,  kept  them  quiet  and  inoffensive  dur- 
ing three  campaigns,  assisted  in  subduing  Com- 
wallis,  protected  the  northern  frontiers,  and 
finally  saved'  a  state. 

Not  only  the  British  generals,  but  so  Much 
was  the  British  government  deceived  by  these 
appearances,  that  the  ministers  flattered  them- 
selves,  that  they  had  nearly  effected  the  defec- 
tion of  Vermont  from  the  American  cause,  and 
drawn  them  over  to  the  British  interest.  Lord 
George  Germain  was  at  that  time  minister  of 
state,  for  the  American  department.  A  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  sir  Henry  Clinton,  comman- 
der of  the  British  troops  in  New  York,  was  in- 
tercepted and  carried  into  Philadelphia.  The 
lettc"  was  dated  Whitehall,  February  7,  1781, 
in  which  he  wrote  thus  :  "  The  return  of  the 
people  of  Vermont  to  their  allegiance,  is  an  event 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  king's  affairs ; 
and  at  this  time,  if  the  French  and  Washington 
meditate  an  irruption    into  Canada,  may 
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bir  to  the  attempt.  General  Haldimand,  whci 
has  the  same  instructions  with  you  to  draw  over 
those  people;  and  gire  them  support,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  push  Up  a  body  of  troops,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  them,  to  secure  dll  the  avenues, 
through  their  country  into  Canada  i  and  when 
the  season  admits,  take  possession  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  rivers, 
and  cut  ofF'the  conimunication  between  Albany 
and  the  Mohawk  country.  How  far  they  may 
be  able  to  e Attend  themselves  southward,  or  east- 
ward, must  depend  on  their  numbers,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants." 

This  letter  was  published  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Packet,  of  August  4th,  1781.  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  suited  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Vermont,'  than  the  style,  and  publi- 
cation  of  this  letter.  The  people  of  the  United 
States,  had  now  complete  evidence  that  the 
British  generals  in  New  York  and  Canada,  had 
orders  to  receive  aiid  support  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont, and  that  the  British  ministry  were  per- 
suaded of  their  disposition  to  join  the  British 
government.  They  saw  at  once,  the  effect  this 
must  have  upon  the  Atrterican  war  ;  and  they 
knew  at  the  same  tirhe,  that  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  prevent  it,  bitt  to  admit  Vermont  into  the 
union  of  the  states.  The  public  opinion  \^as 
now  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  measure  :  And 
it  was  found  that  the  leaders  of  Vermont  were 
fully  equal  to  the  business  they  had  undertaken ; 
aaid  while  they  had  acted  with  great  spirit  and 
firmness,  in  every  part  of  the  American  war, 
they  had  discovered  the  same  activity  and  intre- 
pidity, in  every  part  of  the  contest  respecting 
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the  independtinct  of  their  own  state/  No  policy, 
it  was  every  -where  urged,  could  be  more  dan. 
gerous,  than  .to  hazard  tlie  success  of*  the  A. 
inerican  cause,  upon  a  di-ipute  with  a  people, 
whose  exertiorts  had  fully  shown  that  they  de- 
served all  the  blessrn!s;s  of  freedom,  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  any  of  their  neighbors ;  and  whose 
abUity  and  enterprise  would  not  fail  to  securf 
it^,in  one  form  or  another.  What  gave  weight 
to  the  public;  apinlon,  was  the  general  beli'jf  that 
the  commander  of  the  American  forces,  was 
fully  of  tlie  same  opinion.      I*^.    -^  '     : 

The  congress  of  the  United  States  immedi- 
ately took  up  the  matHer,  and  formed  their  re- 
'lOlves  in  a  style  very  different  from  what  they 
had  donej  the  year  before.  Their  resolves  were 
officially  transmitted  to  the  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont, and  were  in  the  following  words  :  "  By 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  Au- 
gust 7,  1781.  Whereas  the  states  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  have  submitted  to 
Congress,  the  decision  of  the  disputes  between 
them,  and  the  people  inhabiting  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  called  the  state  of  Vermont,  concerning 
their  respective  claims  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
said  territory,  and  have  been  heard  thereon  j 
and  whereas  the  people  aforesaid  claim  and  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  a  sovereign,  independent 
state,  and  have  requested  to  be  admitted  into 
the  federal  union  of  the  United  States  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  in  order  thereto,  and  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  vindication  of  their 
said  claim  ;  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five 
bg  appointed  to  eoufcr  with  such   person  or 
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pcrsoi^,  fts  may  be  appointed  by  the  people  re- 
siding on  tlie  New  Hampshire  grants,  on  the 
west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  or  by  their  rep- 
resentative body,  respecting  their  claim  to  be  an 
iiiQ'  jiendent  state  ;  and  on  what  terms  it  may 
be  proper  to  admit  them  into  the  federal  union 
oi  iiube  states,  jn  case  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  shall  determine  to  recognize 
tlicif  iiideiJendence,  and  thereon  to  make  report. 
And  it  is  hereby  iurther  recommended  to  the 
p;:f;Uie  of  iLe  territory  aforesaid,  or  their  repre- 
souativc  body,  to  appoint  an  agent  or  agents  to 
r  1  Jr  iinmcfiiiicly  to  Philadelphia,  with  full 
p.AVd  •;  ahd  insirucdons  to  confer  with  the  said 
coramiitce,  on  the  mutters  aforesaid,  and  on  be- 
haU  of  ihe  said  people,  to  agree  upon,  and  ratify 
uinis  and  articles  of  union  and  confederation 
\\i  li  the  United  States  of  America,  in  case  they 
shiU  be  admitted  into  the  union.  And  the  said 
committee  are  hereby  instructed  to  give  notice 
to  the  agents  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York,  to  be  present  at  the  conference 
aioresaid."  Agents  attended  on  behalf  of  Ver. 
mont,  and  on  August  the  18th,  had  a  confer- 
ence with  a  committee  of  Congress.* 

"  August  20,  1781.  Resolved,  Thnt  it  be 
an  indispensable  preliminary,  to  the  n  cogoition 
of  the  independence  of  the  people,  inhabiting 
the  territory  called  Vermont,  and  their  admis- 
sion into  the  federal  union,  that  they  explicitly 
relinquish  all  demands  of  lands  or  jurisdiction, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  on  the  west  side  of  a  line  beginning 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state  of  Massachu^ 
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setts,  thence  running  twenty  miles  east  of  Hud- 
8on's  river,  so  far  as  said  river  runs  northeast- 
erly in  its  general  course,  then  by  ihe  west 
bounds  of  the  townships  granted  by  the  late 
government  of  New  Hampshire,  to  the  river 
running  from  South  bay  to  Lake  Champlain, 
thence  along  the  said  river  to  Lake  Champlain, 
thence  along  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain  to 
the  latitude  forty  five  degrees  north,  excepting 
a  neck  of  land,  between  Missiskoy  bay,  and  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain."* 

With  these  resolves  of  Congress,  a  verbal 
message  was  sent  by  general  Washington  to 
governor  Chittenden,  desiring  to  know  what 
were  the  real  designs,  views,  and  intentions  of 
the  people  of  Vermont  :  Whether  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  independence,  proposed  by 
Congress  ;  or  had  it  seriously  in  contemplation, 
to  join  with  the  enemy,  and  become  a  British 
province.  The  governor  ret^Trned  an  unequiv- 
ocal,  and  decisive  answer.  That  there  were 
no  people  on  the  continent,  more  attached  to 
the  cause  of  America,  than  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont ;  but  that  they  Were  fully  determined,  not 
to  be  put  under  the  government  of  New  York, 
that  the}'  would  oppose  this  by  force  of  arms, 
and  would  join  with  the  British  in  Canada,  rath- 
er than  to  submit  to  that  government.! 

In  October,  the  general  assembly  of  Ver- 
mont,  met  at  Charlesto^vn  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  resolutions  of  Congress  were  laid  before 
them  ;  but  although  the  resolves  held  out  all 
that  Vermont  had  at  first  claimed,  or  had  ever 
expected  to  obtain,  they  did  not  produce  a  full 

*  Journal  of  Congress,  Aug.  7th,  and  aoth,  1781,  p.  166. 170. 

r  Gov.  Chittenden's  letter  to  General  Wafliington,  of  Nov.  U,  I7e- 
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confidence  in  Congress  ;  nor  did  they  fall  in 
with  the  views  of  those  towns,  which  had  joined 
Vermont,  from  New  Hampshire  and  New  York. 
When  they  had  been  debated,  the  assembly 
voted,  October  the  19th,  that  they  could  not 
comply  with  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  of 
August  the  20th,  without  destroying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  universal  harmony  and  agreement, 
that  subsisted  in  the  state,  and  a  violation  of 
solemn  compact  entered  into  by  articles  of 
ynion  and  confederation  ;  that  they  would  re- 
main  firm  in  the  principles,  on  which  the  state 
had  first  assumed  government,  and  hold  the  ar- 
ticles of  union,  which  connected  each  part  of 
the  state  with  the  other,  inviolate  ;  thartT*  they 
would  not  subtnit  the  question  of  thcir'indepen- 
dence,  to  the  arbitrament  of  any  pbwer  ;  but 
that  they  were  willing  and  ready  to  refer  the 
question  of  their  jurisdictional  boundary  with 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  to  commis- 
sioners mutually  chosen  ;  and  when  they  should 
be  admitted  into  the  American  union,  tliey 
would  submit  any  such  disputes  to  Congress.* 
The  resolves  of  Congress,  though  they  had 
not  been  accepted  by  Vermont,  were  considered 
by  New  York,  as  a  virtual  determination  of  her 
claims.  The  legislature  of  tint  state,  on  the 
15th  and  19th  of  Novembtr,  p.  sscd  a  number 
of  resolutions,  and  a  solemn  |-i(,ttst,  agahistthe 
proceedings  of  Congress.  H  vi  ig  stated  their 
claims,  and  related  some  ol  the  Ibi  mer  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  relative  to  the  controversy, 
they  rcbolved,  that  the  lc£?;iblui\iie  cf  that  state, 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  evident  intention  of 

*  Journal  of  Con^.-ess,  April 4, 1782,  p-  .]i'.-^32<i. 
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Congress,  froni  po/Uicul  expedience^  to  establish 
an  arUirari/  boundary,  wliicii  cxplucknl  <roin 
that  state,  ii  great  part  of  its  territory  ;  tlutt  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  legislature,  that  Conj^ress 
had  not  any  authority,  by  the  articles  of  cou. 
federation,  to  intermeddle  with  the  former  teiri- 
torial  extent  of  jurisdiction  or  property,  of  either 
of  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  oi  dispute 
between  two  or  more  of  the  states  in  tlie  union, 
nor  to  admit  into  the  union,  even  any  British 
colony  except  Canada,  without  the  consent  of 
nine  states,  nor  any  otli^r  state  whatsoever,  nor 
above  all  to  create  a  new  state  by  dismembering 
one  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  witliout  their 
universal  consent  ;  that  in  case  pf  any  attempt 
of  Conp^ress  to  earry  into  execution  their  acts 
of  the  7th  and  20th  of  August,  the  legislature 
were  bound  in  duty  to  their  constituents,  to  de- 
clare the  same  an  assumption  of  power,  and  a 
manifest  infraction  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, and  do  therefore  solemnly  protest  against 
the  same  ;  that  a  copy  of  their  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  Congress,  and  their  delegates  ex- 
pressly directed  and  rcquiixd  to  enter  their  dis- 
sent on  every  step,  which  may  be  taken  in  and 
towards  carrying  the  iiaid  atb  of  Congress  into 
execution.*  <  i  '' 

•'Anxious  for  the  snfetv  of  Vermont,  and 
wishing  to  avail  himself  of  every  measure  to 
promote  it,  on  November  14th,  Governor  Chit- 
tenden wrote  to  General  Washington,  on  llic 
subject,  explaining  to  him  their  situation,  diiii- 
^ulties,  and  views.  In  this  letter,  the  governor 
placed  great  confidence  in  the  genend,  and  gave 

♦  Journal  of  Congress,  A^iil  4, 1  ;'d3,  p.  329—334. 
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him  an  aecmint  of  the  tran^wictions  with  the  «ne- 
inv;  and  a ssf^iitd  the  reason,  **  Vermont,  drove 
•0  df  Jij3CTiition,  l)y  the  injustice  ol"  those*  who 
<huiild  liave  been  her  iViciid;i,  was  ofilifi^evl  to  a- 
d(.])t  (joli:  V  iti  the  room  of  p<)\  r  ;"  and  wifh 
r'ii,:.'!  to  the  1- at.  resolution  of  Congress,  Iv  jvs., 
'  ibM  th'-ni   to  their  true  causf,  not  the   inftii- 

'e  of  tiieif    friends,  but  the   power  of  their 

.".rri'.'S  ;     "    Lord    Georc^e    Geimaitl^s    letter 

••roii^dit  on   Congress,   and  procured  that  front 

ihLm,  u'hirh   tlu-   pul^iic  virtue  of  this  people 

:ould  not  obtain."  :     ;....<.>'  j,-    •• 

While  thtse  transactions  were  taking  place/ 
new  scenes  of  difficulty,  and  of  danger,  were? 
ri|icninj5  in  the  eastern  and  western  unions.  The 
olKrirt\)f  one  of  the  counties  of  New  Hanapshire 
which  had  joined  with  Vermont,  wrote  to  Gov- 
mior  Chittendtn,  that  there  was  a  high  proba- 
bility, that  the  government  of  New  Hampshire 
ucre  about  taking  coercive  measures,  to  com- 
pel the  citizens  who  had  joined  with  Vermont 
to  submit  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  New 
Hcimpsiiire.  The  governor,  on  December  14th,' 
uiote  to  General  Paine,  at  that  time  lieutenant 
governor  of  the  state,  to  call  on  the  militia  east 
of  the  green  mountains,  and  assist  the  sheriff  iit 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  defend  the 
citizens  ai.'::rmst  any  insult  ;  and  if  New  Hamp- 
shiie  should  make  an  attack  with  an  armed  force, 
to  repel  force  by  force.  Mr.  Paine  sent  a  copy 
Oithe  orders  which  he  had  received,  to  the  pre-f 
sident  of  New  Hampshire,  and  wrote  that  if 
Xew  Hampshire  began  hostilities,  he  should  ex- 
c::ute  the  orders  he  had  received,  and  did  not 
doubt  but  that  the  people  would  support  him, 
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i^rith  their  tiiost  spirited  exertibnsj  and  that  New 
Hampshire  must  be  accountable  for  the  conse- 
quences.* With  this  letter,  commissioners 
were  sent  to  the  general  assembly  of  New  Hamp. 
shire,  to  endeavor  to  accommodate  ttiatters,  and 
prevent  the  efFasiori  of  blbod.f 

At  the  same  time  the  troops  of  New  York 
were  in  motion  to  suppress  the  proceedings  of 
their  citizens,  who  had  formed  an  union  with 
Vermont.  On  December  18th,  their  comman- 
der,  brigadier  j^enetal  GanSevoort,  wrote  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops  from  Vermont, 
that  in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  New  York,  he  had 
been  detached  with  a  part  of  his  brigade,  to  sup- 
press an  insurrection  of  soniie  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Schaticook  and  Hoosac  ;  that  he  was  afrived 
to  aid  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  to  apprehend  the 
insurgents  ;  and  was  informed  that  a  large  body 
of  troops  from  the  grants,  were  marching  in 
force,  with  artillery  ;  but  before  he  proceeded 
any  further,  he  \tished  td  be  informed  what  was 
the  object  of  their  movement  into  the  interior 
parts  of  that  ^ate,  and  by  what  authority.^ 
Colonel  Walbridge,  commiandant  of  the  troops 
from  Vermont,  wrote  in  answer,  that  the  object 
of  their  movement,  was  to  protect  those  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  in  consequence  of  the  union, 
professed  allegiance  to  the  state  of  Vermont ; 
that  he  wished  conciliatory  methods  might  be 
adopted,  but  if  those  persons  who  professed  to 
be  citizens  erf  Vermont,  should  be  imprisoned, 
and  their  property  destroyed,  he  was  not  to  bt' 
answerable  for  the  consequences.  § 

•  Mr.  Paint'*  letter  to  Presidcint  Wears,  Pec.  ax,  1781. 
f  General  Roger  £nos,  Ira  Allen  and  WiUiam  Page. 
^  1*.  CiJanscvoortV  letter,  of  Decembei'  18,  1781. 
^  h.  Walbridgc's  letter,  ot  December  19,  1 781. 
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All  parties  seem  to  have  been  seriously  ar 
larmed,  at  these  prospects  of  a  civil  war  :  An4 
happily  for  themselves,  they  had  all  of  them^ 
more  moderation  arid  wisdom,  than  to  proceed 
to  hostilities.  Reflecting  on  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  in  which  their  country  was  so  deeply  en- 
gagedjthey  seem  to  have  been  fully  convinced  that 
no  difference  among  the  states,  ought  to  be  suP» 
fered  to  produce  a  war  among  themselves. 

A  controversy  so  full  of  mischief  and  dahget 
to  the  United  States,  gave  much  concern  to  the 
fcoirimahder  iti  chief  of  the  American  army. 
Aware  of  the  extremes  to  which  all  parties  ^erfe 
tending,  on  January  1st,  1782,  lie  returned  aa 
answer  to  governor  Chittenden's  letter,  in  which 
were  these  expressions  ;  "  It  is  not  my  business, 
iieither  do  I  think  it  necessary  now,"  to  discus^ 
the  origin  of  the  right  of  a  number  of  inhabi- 
tants to  that  tract  of  country,  formerly  distin- 
guished by  the  name  Of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  and  now  known  by  that  of  Vermont.  I 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  their  right  was  good, 
because  Congress,  by  their  resolve  Of  the  7th 
of  August,  imply  it  ;  and  by  that  of  the  Slst, 
arc  willing  fully  to  confirm  it,  provided  the  new 
staie  is  confined  to  certain  described  bounds*. 
It  appears  therefore,  to  itte,  that  the  dispute  Of 
boundary,  is  the  only  one  that  exists,  and  that 
being  removed,  all  other  difficulties  would  be 
remolved  also,  and  the  matter  terrhinated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  You  have  nothing  to 
do  but  withdraw  your  jurisdiction  to  the  con- 
fines of  your  own  limits,  and  obtain  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  independence  and  sovereignty,  un- 
der the  resolve  of  the  2l9t  of  August,  for  ^f 
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much  territory  as  does,  not  interfere  with  the 
-ancient  established  bounds  of  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  In  my  private 
opinion,  while  it  behoves  the  delegates  to  do 
ample  justice  to  a  body  of  people  sufficiently 
respectable  by  their  numbers,  and  entitled  by 
other  claims  to  be  admitted  into  that  confede- 
ration, it  becomes  them  also  to  attend  to  the 
interests  of  their  constituents,  and  see,  that  un. 
der  tjie  appearance  of  justice  to  one,  they  do  not 
materially  injure  the  riglits  of  others.  I  am  apt 
to  think  this  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Con- 
gress." 

It  is  only  among  a  fr6e  people,  that  wisdom 
and  virtue  can  h^ve  their  full  effects.  The  for- 
titude, the  wisdom,  the  disinterestedness,  with 
which  Washington  had  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  war,  through  one  continued  scene  of  hard- 
ship and  danger,  had  given  him  an  influence 
over  the,  minds  of  the  people,  which  no  man  in 
America,  ever  had  before.  It  v^'as  not  merely 
because  he  had  proved  the  successful  defender 
of  his  country,  and  the  greatest  general  that  had 
ever  appeared  in  America,  bat  it  was  the  stead- 
iness  of  his  integrity  and  virtue  which  gave  him 
such  an  influence  over  tlie  minds  of  men  :  And 
while  the  politicians  were  every  where  striving 
for  popularity  and  power,  the  most  honoura- 
ble and  important  of  all  distinctions,  was  reser. 
Ved  for  him  ;  a  preeminence  in  the  dominion 
of  reason,  wisdom,  and  virtue. 

Th  e  assembly  of  Vermont  met  in  February 
at  Bennington.  The  letter  from  the  general 
was  laid  before  them,  and  it  produced  those  ef- 
jTects^  which  the  general  seems  to  have  intended : 
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It  corrected  the  errors  of  the  government  of 
Vermont,  and  produced  a  confidence  in  the  Te- 
solves  of  Congress,  recommended  by  the  opin- 
ion and  advice  of  Washington.  After  a  full 
debate  upon  the  matter,  the  assembly  resolved 
to  comply  with  the  preliminary,  required  of 
them.  Their  proceedings  were  in  this  form  i 
"  State  of  rermoni,  in  General  Assembli/^  Feb, 

22,  1782. 
*'  The  recommendation  of  the  grand  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  his  excellency  the  gover- 
nor, the  honorable  the  council,  and  the  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  on  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  resolutions  of  Congress  respec- 
m^  this  state,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  be- 
in?  read,  is  as  follows  :  That  in  the  sense  of  this 
committee,  Congress  by  their  resolutions  of 
August  last,  In  guaranteeing  to  the  states  of 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  respectively, 
all  the  territory  without  certain  limits  therein 
expressed,  has  eventually  determined  the  boun- 
daries oi  this  state.  And  whereas  Jt  appears 
to  this  committee,  consistent  with  the  spirit,  true 
intent,  and  meaning  of  the  articles  of  union  en- 
tered into  by  this  state,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
a  certain  district  of  country,  on  the  cast  side  of 
the  west  banks  of  Connecticut  river,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  a  line  twenty  miles  east  of 
Hudson's  river,  which  articles  of  union  were 
executed  on  the  twenty  fifth  day  of  February, 
^nd  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  Inst,  that  Congress 
should  consider  and  determine  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  state  :  It  is  recommended  to  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  to  pass  resolutions  de- 
claring their  acquiescence  in,,  and  accession  ta 
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the  determination  made  by  Congress  pf  th^ 
boundary  lines  between  the  states  of  New  Hamp. 
shire  and  New  York  respectively,  and  this  state, 
as  they  are  in  said  resolutions  defined  and  des- 
cribed. And  also,  expressly  relinquishing  all 
claims  to,  and  jurisdiction  oyc,  the  said  dis. 
tricts  of  territory  without  said  boundary  lines, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereon  residing. 

CoNPiDiNo  in  the  faith  and  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress,  that  they  will  immediately  enter  on  mea- 
sures, to  carry  into  effect  the  other  matters  in 
the  said  resolution  contained,  and  §ettle  the 
same  on  equitable  terms,  whereby  this  state 
may  be  received  into  and  have  and  enjoy  all 
the  protection,  rights,  and  advantages,  of  a  fed- 
eral union  with  t^e  United  States  of  America, 
as  a  free,  independent,  and  sovereign  state,  a? 
is  held  forth  to  \is,  in  an(^  by  the  said  resolu- 
tions :     V 

"  Anp  that  the  legislature  cau§e  official  infor. 
ination  of  their  rtsolutions,  to  be  immediately 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
3tates,  and  tQ  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and 
ijvlew  York  respectively. 

**  Whereupon  resolved, 

*'  That  the  foregoing  recommendation  be 
complitd  with,  and  that  the  \ytst  banks  of"  Con. 
necticyt  river,  and  a  line  btginning  at  the  north- 
west corntr  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  from 
tlience  northward  twenty  miles  east  of  Hudson'? 
river,  as  specifitd  in  the  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress in  August  last,  be  considered  as  the  cast 
and  west  bouiidaries  of  this  state.  1  hat  this 
asscnbly  do  hereby  relinquish  all  chiin^s  and 
demuiids  19,  an^  right  of  jurisdiction  in  and  e- 
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ver  any  and  every  district  of  territor}%  without 
said  boundary  lines.  That  authentic  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forthwith  officially  transmitted 
to  Congress,  and  to  the  states  of  New  Hamp. 
shire,  and  New  York  respectively,'* 

Thus  was  dissolved  an  union  which  had 
been  constantly  acquiring  numbers,  extent,  pop. 
ularity,  and  power,  from  its  first  formation  : 
Which,  it  was  generally  believed  had  prevented 
the  division  of  Vermont,  by  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York  ;  and  which  if  it  had  been  continued, 
would  probably  have  extended  much  further  into 
those  states.  It  was  not  without  a  struggle,  that 
\he  measure  could  be  effected  ;  and  it  was  not 
without  resentment,  that  the  members  irom  the 
towns  in  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  found 
themselves  excluded  from  a  seat  or  a  vote  in 
the  assembly,  with  which  they  had  been  con- 
nected by  articles  of  union  and  confederation, 
which  they  supposed  would  havebeen  perpetual. 

Having  thus  fully  complied  with  the  re- 
solves of  Congress,  the  assembly  conchided  tliat 
all  difficulties  relating  to  their  admission  iuto 
the  confederation  of  the  states,  were  removed. 
They  proceeded*  to  choose  four  agents  and 
Relegates,  to  represent  the  state  of  Vermont  \i\ 
Congress  ;  and  requested  the  governor  to  com- 
mission them  with  plenary  powers,  to  nei^ocKitc 
the  admission  of  Vermont,  into  the  contldera-. 
tion  of  the  United  States  ;  and  when  the  btate 
was  admitted,  two  of  the  agents  were  enipou  it- 
ed  to  take  their  scats,  and  represei.t  \  ernio;i: 
in  Congress.  The  agents  were  aecoidingly 
commissioned,  "  to  negociate  and  cunipkVs,  or^ 

•  February  g^.  '         '      , 
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the  part  of  Vermo'it,  the  admission  thereof  int* 
the  federal  union  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  And  in  behalf  of  the  state, 
to  subscribe  articles  of  perpetual  union  and  con., 
federation  therewith." 

While  the  assembly  of  Vermont  was  thus 
employed  in  effecting  a  compliance  with  the  re- 
solves of  Congress,  warm  debates  had  taken 
place  in  that  assembly,  respecting  the  measures 
that  oug- 1  to  be  pursued  with  Vermont,  The 
refusal  of  the  legislature  in  October,  to  comply 
with  the  resolve  Congress  had  passed  on  August 
20th,  was  viewed  in  a  very  unfavorable  light. 
On  March  f^rst,  it  was,  proposed  in  Congress  to 
pass  a  resolve,  that  if  within  one  month  from 
the  time  in  v/hich  the  resolve  should  be  com- 
iTiunicated  to  Thomas  Chittenden,  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Vermont  should  comply  with  the  re 
solves  of  August  7th  and  20th,~17'81,  they  shoHid 
be  immediatclv  admitted  into  the  union,  but  if 
^hey  should  refuse  this,  and  did  not  desist  fro\\\ 
attempting  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  lands 
guaranteed  to  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York, 
Congress  would  consider  such  neglect  or  refu- 
sal, as  a  manifest  indication  of  des^ns  hostile  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  all  the  pretensions 
and  applications  of  the  said  inhabitants,  hereto- 
fore made  for  admission  into  the  federal  union, 
were  fallacious  and  delusive ;  and  that  thereupon 
the  forces  of  the  United  States,  should  be  em- 
ployed against  the  inhabitants,  and  Congress 
would  consider  all  the  lands  within  the  territory 
to  the  eastward  of  the  ridge  of  mountains,  as 
guaranteed  to  New  Hampshire  ;  and  all  the 
^n(Js  to  the  westward  of  said  line,  as  guaranteed 
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to  New  York ;  and  that  the  commander  in  ciiicf 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  do  without 
delay  or  further  order,  carry  these  resohitions 
into  full  execution.  But  after  warm  debates, 
and  repeated  trials,  a  vote  could  not  be  obtained 
[o  adopt  these  resolutions,  and  the  matter  sub- 
sided.* 

The  resentment  Congress  discovered,  at 
Vermont's  refusing  to  agree  with  her  resolves, 
was  but  of  short  duration.  In  a  feVv  days  the 
agents  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  and  on  March 
51st,  officially  laid  before  that  body,  the  com- 
pliance of  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  with  their 
rcbolutions  of  the  7th  and  20th  of  August. 

The  matter  w^as  referred  by  Congress,  to  a 
committee  of  five  of  their  members.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  the  committee  made  the  following 
report  :  "  In  the  sense  of  your  committee,  the 
people  of  the  said  district,  by  tlie  last  recited  act, 
have  fully  complied  with  the  stipulation  made 
and  required  of  them,  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
20th  and  21st  of  August,  as  preliminary  to  a 
recognition  of  their  sovereignty,  and  indepen- 
dence, and  admission  into  the  federal  union  of 
the  states.  And  that  the  conditmia^  promise, 
and  engagement  of  Congress  of  such  recogni- 
tion and  admission,  is  thereby  become  absolute 
r.Tid  necessary  to  be  performed.  Your  commit- 
tee therefore  submit  the  following  resolution: 

"  That  the  district  or  territory  called  ^^er- 
mont,  as  defined  and  limited  in  the  resolutions 
of  Congress  of  tiic  20th  and  21st  of  August, 
1781,  be,  and  it  is  hereby  recognized,  and  ac- 
knowledged  by  the  name  of  the  state  of  \'cr- 

»  Jo'irnal  of  Congress,  March  Ij  1782,  p,  298—3^5. 
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imont,  as  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  ;  ani 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  treat  and  con. 
fer  with  the  agents  and  delegates  from  said  state, 
lipon  the  terms  and  mode  of  the  admission  of 
the  said  state  into  the  federal  union."  When 
this  report  was  read  in  Congress,  a  motion  was 
mide  and  seconded,  that  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October  next,  be  assigned  for  the  cdnsideration 
of  the  report :  The  Vote  passed  in  the  negative. 
A  motion  was  then  made  and  seconded,  thai  the 
third  Tuesday  in  June  next,  be  assigned  for  the 
consideration  of  the  report :  The  vote  was  again 
in  the  negative.  A  motion  was  then  made  and 
seconded,  that  Monday  next  be  assigned 
for  the  consideration  of  the  report  ;  and 
the  Vote  was  also  found  in  the  nfegative,  for  the 
third  time.* 

From  these  voles  it  was  apparent  that  Con. 
gressf  had  again  adopted  their  former  policy  of 
evasion,  and  did  not  mean  to  come  to  any  de- 
cision upon  the  affairs  oF  Vermont.  Having 
iyo  prospect  of  success  in  their  agency,  the  agents 
concluded  their  business,f  with  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  Congress,  representing  that  Ver- 
mont,  in  consequence  of  the  faith  which  Con- 
gress had  pledged  to  them,  had  been  prevailed 
tipon  to  comply  with  their  resolutions,  in  the 
most  ample  manner  ;  that  they  were  disappoin- 
ted by  the  unexj^ected  delay  of  Congress,  in  not 
executing  on  tlieir  part,  the  intent  and  spirit  ot 
the  resolve  ;  that  Vermont  was  now  reduced 
to  a  critical  situation,  by  casting  oil  a  consider- 
able part  of  her  strength,  in  being  exposed  as  a 

♦  Ertrart  frosti  the  minutes  of  Congress,  of  April  17,  I78a» 
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forlorn  hope,  to  the  main  force  of  the  enemy 
ill  Canada,  and  destitute  of  the  aid  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  which  made  them  urgent  that  un- 
necessary delay  might  not  deprive  them  of  the 
benefit  of  the  confederatior, .  and  that  they  should 
expect  to  be  officially  acquainted,  when  their  at- 
tendance would  be  necessary. J 

The  proceedings  of  Congress  ought  to  be 
treated  with  all  the  respect  which  is  due  to  gov- 
ernment, and  with  all  the  candour  that  is  due 
to  the  imperfection  of  man.  But  when  every 
reasonable  allowance  is  made  their  conduct  in 
this  affair,  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other, 
than  an  unfavorable  light.  There  could  be  no 
necessity  of  evasive  policy,  at  a  period,  when  the 
public  sentiment  called  for  the  decision  of  a 
question,  which  had  already  occasioned  so  much 
trouble  and  danger.  The  resolves  Congress 
had  paseed  on  August  7th,  and  20th,  1781, 
could  not  be  understood  in  any  other  sense, 
than  as  a  conditional  engagement  or  promise  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  The  condition  had  been 
fiilly  complied  with.  In  that  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, to  resolve  their  ov/n  engagements  into 
nothing,  had  not  the  appearance  of  wisdom  and 
sound  policy,  but  of  art,  cunning,  and  littleness. 
Their  own  fuith  and  honor,  and  what  ought  to 
have  been  infinitely  dear  to  them,  the  honor  of 
their  general,  required  the  most  unequivocal 
and  punctual  performance  of  what  they  had  vir- 
tually engaged,  and  led  the  people  of  Vermont 
to  coniide  in.  Nor  would  the  agents  of  Ver- 
mont have  been  wrong,  if  they  had  expressed 

^  t  Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Hen.  Jenas  Fay,  Moses  Robinson,  Rn< 

«4i  Ticheror. 
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in  terms  more  strotig  and  decisive,  their  indi?^- 
fiation  at  the  public  trifling  of  a  body,  whose 
public  measures  ought  to  have  been  marked,  in 
every  instance,  with  the  strictest  faith,  the  great- 
est integrity,  and  the  most  delicate  sense  of 
honor. 

When  the  last  resolutions  of  Congress  be- 
came  known  in  Vermont,  the  general  opinion 
Was,  that  the  assembly  had  been  duped  by  the 
finesse  of  Congress,  to  bring  themselves  into  a 
state  more  weak,  and  dangerous  than  they  had 
been  before  :  And  that  there  would  be  ho  safe- 
ty,  in  being  guided  by  resolutions,  which  might 
be  formed,  and  changed,  amidst  the  intrigues 
ind  cabals  of  patties.  Both  the  people  and  the 
assembly  of  Vermont,  seem  to  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  measures  of  Congress,  to  main- 
tain their  own  independence,  to  adhere  to  the 
boundaries  to  which  they  had  agreed,  and  to 
defend  themselves  by  force  against  any  body  of 
men  who  should  endeavoi*  to  dissolve,  or  to  dis- 
turb their  government  ;  and  not  to  tnake  any 
further  solicitations  to  Congress,  to  receive  them 
into  the  confederation.  But  that  no  blame 
might  be  laid  upon  them,  or  any  deficiency  be 
found  in  their  proceedings,  the  general  assembly 
at  their  annual  session  in  October,  again  appoint- 
ed agents  with  full  powers  and  instructions,  to 
negociate  and  complete  the  admission  of  Ver- 
mont into  the  union  of  the  states. 

Indian  Depredations.  While  the  peo- 
ple in  every  part  of  the  state  had  been  agitatccf 
by  these  political  contests,  it  had  been  their 
good  fortune  not  to  suffer  much  from  the  inroads- 
of  the  eaemy  at  Canada.     Some  instances  how* 
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ever  of  this  nature  had  been  alarming  and  dis- 
tressing, the  memory  of  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
served.    Most  of  ihcm  were  made  by  the  refu- 
gees and  tories,  attended  by  parties  of  Indians  ; 
and  designed  against  individuals  en  personal  ac- 
counts, for  the  purposes  of  revenge    or  abuse. 
One  of  these  Indian  excursions  proved  very 
distressing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Royalton.     In 
the  beginning  of  October,  1780,  an  expedition 
was  planned  against  Newbury,  on  Connecticut 
liver.     One  of  their  objects  was  supposed  i6  be 
to  captivate  ci  lieutenant  Whitcomb.     In  July, 
1776,  this  oftic(  *•  was  out  with  a  scouting  party 
on  the  river  Sorel.     General  Gordon,  a  British 
officer,  was  riding  between  Chambly  and  St. 
Johns.     Whitcomb  mortally  wounded  the  gen- 
eral, and  took  from  him  his  sword  and  watch. 
The  British  deeply   resented  this  attack,  and 
viewed  it  as  a  base  and  villanous  action,'  un- 
worthy of  an  officer  ;  resulting  wholly  from  a 
desire  of  plunder.*    Against  this  man  they  had 
conceived  a  violent  aversion,  and  wished  to  get 
liim  into  their  power.     But  whatever  was  the 
object,  the  party  set  out  with  a  design  to  fall 
upon  Newbury.     It  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  men,  almost  all  Indians  ;  there  being 
but  seven  white  men,  tories,  and  refugees,   in 
the  party  ;  the  whole  under    the  command  of 
lieutenant  Horton,  a  British  officer.     As  they 
were  proceeding  up  Onion  river,  they  fell  m 
with  two  men  who  were  hunting  ;    by  these 
men  they  were  told  that  the  people  at  Newbury 
were  expecting  an  assault  from  Canada,   and 
were  well  prepared  to  oppose  it.     This  infor- 
Gordon,  Vol.  2,  p.  14?.  .  .  ..   T  .?.i..:,  ,.    ■  .-1.      '.■■■['■. 
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nation  diverted  their  attention  from  their  firsi 
object,  and  turned  it  towards  Royal^on.  Ai 
that  place  there  had  been  a  small  fort  and  gar. 
lison,  both  of  which  had  been  a  little  while  be- 
fore, removed  ^o  Bethel,  seven  or  eight  niiici 
further  to  the  west.  ^ 

The  enemy  went  on  till  thty  came  to  a  stream 
which  emptied  itself  into  White  river.  Follow, 
ing  the  course  of  this  strcan),  they  advanced  till 
they  came  near  to  some  of  the  new  settlementb, 
where  they  made  a  halt  ;  and  sent  out  recoii- 
noiterin^  parties,,whojcported  that  all  was  quiet 
among  the  inhabitants.  At  this  place  they  kh 
a  str0ng  guard,  and  proceeded  down  the  stream ; 
on  October  the  sixteenth,  about  break  of  (l.iv, 
thcy^came  to  a  house  in  Tunbridj^e,  which  tiic\ 
destroyed,  and  took  three  prisoners.  FoUowiii'. 
the  stream,  they  entered  Royaltor.,  ^iud  pass(  u 
down  to  White  river,  where  the  most  consider 
able  settlements  l^ad  been  made,  killed  two  per 
sons  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners.  Fron. 
tljenoe  a  party  wtjnt  down  White  river  about ;; 
mile,  into  Sharon,  burrted  two  houses  and  barns, 
did  m,uch  dunjage,  and  took  two  prisoners.  'I'iic 
party  returning  from  Sharon,  the  wlioJe  body 
went  up  White  river  aboi;\:  three  miles,  till  thiy 
arrived  at  the-  mouth  of  another  stream  wliicli 
emptied  itself  into  that  river.  Seeing  a  num- 
ber of  men.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
and  being  within  three  miles  of  the  fort,  the} 
did  not  venture  to  cross  tlie  stream,  but  retreat- 
ed to  the  place  where  they  had  made  tlie  first 
attack  in  the  morning.  At  ihis  place  the}'  ar- 
rived about  two  o'clock,  with  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken,  and  the  property  they  had  plundered 
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From  this  place  they  fikd  off  to  the  left,  passed 
up  another  branch  of  White  river,  where  there 
were  some  small  settlements,  took  a  number  of 
prisoners,  plundered  and  burnt  the  houses  and 
j)roperty,  and  proceeded  about  three  miles  into 
Randolph  ;  and  encamped  in  a  very  secure 
place,  having  the  bank  of  the  river  on  their  left, 
and  a  ridge  of  hills  in  their  front,  right,  and  rear. 
Here  they  secured  their  prisoners,  placed  their 
.entries,  kindled  up  their  fires,  cooked  their 
provisions,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  the 
course  of  this  day  the  Indians  had  burnt  one 
liouse  in  Tunbridgc,  two  in  Sharon,  twenty  one 
in  Royalton,  and  several  in  Randolph  ;  taken 
twenty  five  prisoners,  chiefly  young  lads,  killed 
two  men  who  were  attempting  to  make  their  es- 
cape, and  wounded  one  or  two  more  ;  having 
suffered  no  loss  themselves,  and  scarcely  met 
with  any  opposition. 

Surprised,  affrighted,  and  scattered  from 
one  another,  the  inhabitants  could  take  no  steps 
for  their  defence  ;  the  alarm  however  soon 
spread,  and  a  number  of  men  immediately 
marched  from  Connecticut  river,  and  the  adja- 
cent towns  ;  by  evening  they  amounted  to  sev- 
eral hundretls,  and  were  collected  at  the  place 
\vhere  the  attack  was  first  commenced.  Here 
they  organized  themselves,  and  chose  for  their 
commander  a  captain  John  House,  who  had 
served  several  campaigns  in  the  continental  ar- 
my. House  began  his  march  with  this  undis- 
ciplined but  brave  corps,  in  quest  of  the  savage 
army,  who  by  this  time  were  encamped  seven 
or  eight  n:  iles  ahead.  With  great  zeal  they 
bP8;au  tlieir  march  in  a  dark  night,  in  almost  a 
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tracklcsj?  "wilderness,  guided  by  a  few  marked 
trees  amidst  the  logs,  rocks,  and  hills,  with 
"which  the  country  abounded  ;  and  contirned 
the  pursuit  with  ardor  till  they  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  last  houses  had  been  burnt. 
Apprehensive  that  they  were  near  the  enemy, 
they  now  proceeded  with  more  caution.  The 
Indians  had  placed  their  sentries  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  their  rear.  At  the  place  where  they 
had  crossed  the  last  stream,  there  was  a  large 
log  which  served  as  a  bridge  for  foot  passengers ; 
and  a  few  rods  from  the  river  there  was  a  small 
rise  of  the  land,  and  a  number  of  large  trees  by 
the  side  of  the  path.  The  Indian  sentries  were 
posted  behind  these  trees.  Some  of  House's 
army  w^ere  on  horseback,  and  some  on  foot. 
The  front  guard  had  passed  the  log,  and  the 
enemy's  sentries  ;  and  about  one  third  part  of 
the  main-  body,  had  got  across  the  stream. 
"When  the  van  had  arrived  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  Indian  sentries  they  were  fired  upon,  and 
one  man  was  wounded  :  Some  of  the  Ameri- 
cans returned  the  fire,  killed  one  of  the  Indians, 
and  wounded  one  or  two  more.  The  guards 
tlicn  ran  oft'  to  the  Indian  camp,  and  House's 
army  proceeded  on  a  little  further  and  fornieoi 
themselves,  waiting  for  the  day  light,  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  Indian  camp,  (ireat 
consternation  now  prevailed  among  the  savages. 
Aluch  fatii^ued,  and  in  a  profound  slumber  after 
one  of  their  ravenous  suppers,  the  alarm  filled 
them  with  fear  and  confusion.  They  soon  how^- 
cvcr  concerted  means  for  their  own  safety  ;  noi 
were  thty  deficient  in  the  arts  of  policv-  They 
sent  out  one  of  their  prIsoneiNj  an  aged  irian^to 
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inform  the  Americans  that  if  they  proceeded  to 
attack  them,  they  would  instantly  put  all  the 
prisoners  to  death.  To  two  of  them,  the  eX' 
pectation  of  an  attack  had  already  proved  fatal* 
One  of  the  prisoners,  expecting  the  Americans 
would  relieve  them,  refused  to  march  ;  another 
was  doomed  to  be  a  victim  on  account  of  the 
Indian  that  liad  been  slain  ;  their  savage  mas- 
ters tomahawked  and  scalped  them,  as  they  lay- 
bound  on  the  ground  :  And  their  warriors  took 
tlieir  station  to  cover  the  retreat.  Having  taken 
these  measures,  they  immediately  crossed  the 
stream,  proceeded  up  the  west  side,  some  dis- 
tance into  Randolph,  took  one  prisoner,  passed 
through  the  west  part  of  Brookfield,  went  to 
0  lion  river,  and  in  that  way  to  St.  Johns  and 
Montreal.  House  and  his  men  were  waiting 
for  the  dawn  of  day,  and  deliberating  on  the 
message  brought  to  them  by  the  prisoner,  till 
the  enemy  were  all  gone  from  their  camp. 
They  proceeded  about  five  miles  further  to 
Brookfield,  where  they  found  all  quiet ;  judging 
it  to  be  in  vain  to  make  any  further  pursuit,  they 
returned  to  their  own  habitations,  having  lost 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy  to  ad- 
vantage, by  their  caution  and  delay. 

In  this  Indian  expedition  there  were  several 
occurrences  which  seemed  to  denote  a  change 
in  the  Indian  customs,  manners  and  habits. 
Their  attachment  to  devastation  and  plunder,' 
appeared  to  be  as  strong  as  it  ever  had  been  in 
any  of  their  former  Wars.  From  the  time  when 
they  began  their  retreat  in  Sharon,  they  burned, 
phindcred,  destroyed  and  carried  off  every  thing 
^Hat  came  in  their  way.     They  did  not  however 
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kill  any  of  the  men,  but  those  that  opposed,  oi 
were  attempting  to  escape  from  them.  And  in 
particular  they  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  kill  or 
to  captivate  the  women  or  female  children. 
Some  anecdotes  of  this  kind  were  of  a  novel, 
entertaining,  and  instructive  nature. 

While  they  were  attacking  the  settlements 
at  Royalton,  t\vo  of  the  women  were  so  affright- 
cned  by  the  scene  of  being  waked  from  their 
sleep  by  a  number  of  barbarians  entering  their 
houses,  and  beginning  to  plunder,  that  they 
lost  all  command  of  their  reason  ;  went  out  of 
their  doors,  and  stood  motionless  by  the  side  of 
their  houses.  The  Indians  brought  them  their 
clothes ;  this  act  of  kindness  restored  them  to 
their  senses,  they  put  on  their  garments,  took 
two  or  three  small  children,  and  a  young  wo- 
man  with  them,  and  fled  into  the  woods.  At 
the  west  part  of  Royalton,  one  of  the  women 
had  firmness  enough  to  reproach  them  for  their 
conduct,  in  distressing  women  and  children ; 
and  told  them  that  if  they  had  the  spirits  and 
souls  of  men,  they  would  cross  the  stream,  go 
to  the  fort,  and  fight  with  the  men.  The  In- 
dians bore  her  remarks  with  patience,  and  only 
made  this  reply.  Squaw  should  not  say  too 
much.  Another  woman  had  a  contest  with 
them  about  her  gown.  The  Indians  had  car 
vied  it  vi'ith  the  other  articles  of  plunder  out  of 
the  house,  and  put  it  in  a  heap  of  pillage  before 
the  door.  'I'lie  savages  stood  round  takitig  such 
articles  as  they  liked  best.  She  v»^cnt  out  and 
fook  her  gown  for  her  part  of  the  spoil.  The 
Indian  clubbed  his  gun  and  knocked  her  do\vn. 
-^bt"  desisted  from  her  claini^  and  waited  till  her 
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Indian  master  carried  it  to  aittotherheap  bf  plun- 
der, and  was  engaged  in  collecting  more.    She 
went  to  the  heap,  surrounded  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  savages,  took  out  her  gown  the  second 
time,  and  brought  it  off;  she  had   then  one 
child  in  her  arms,  and  led  another  by  the  hand. 
A  ,a:reater  exploit  was  performed  by  another 
heroine.     Among  other  male  children,  the  In- 
dians had  taken  away  her  young  son  :  She  fol- 
lowed them  with  her  other  children  and  urged 
them  to  return  her  little  boy.     They  complied  ; 
and  encouraged  by  this  success  she  urged  the 
matter  further,  and  had  the  address  to  prevail 
with  the  savages  to  give  her  up  twelve  or  fifteen 
of  her  neighbor's  children.     In  a  fit  of  good 
humor,  one  of  the  Indians  then  offered  to  carry 
her  or  bh  back  over  the  river  ;  she  accepted  of 
the  InJ' ;      *  liteness.     The  Water  was  up  to  his 
middle,   .!-   .er  savage  gallant  carried  her  safely 
over ;  and  in  a  short  time  she  returned  with  her 
litde  band  of  boys,  to  the  surprise   and  joy  of 
their  parents.     It  should  seem  from  these  anec- 
dotes, that  the  ancient  Indian  customs  and  man- 
ners were  changing  ;   and  that  they  had  been 
taught  that  it  was  not  an  honorable  thing  for 
warriors    to    carry   destruction   and   slaughter 
against  defenceless  women  and  children. 

On  their  march  to  Canada,  the  prisoners 
were  not  treated  with  severity.  With  respect 
to  provisions,  they  fared  as  well  as  their  masters. 
When  they  arrived  at  Montreal,  a  British  colo- 
nel bought  several  of  them  at  the  price  of  eight 
dollars  a  head.  Of  the  twenty  five  that  were 
carried  away,  one  died  in  captivity,  the  rest  were 
liberated  and  returned  to  tiieir  friends  the  next 
VOL.  IX         F  2 
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summer.  In  their  own  virtues  an(]i  exertions, 
and  in  the  hospitality  and  kindness  of  their 
neighbors  and  friends,  the  worthy  but  distressed 
inhabitants  of  Royalton  found  rehef  and  sup. 
port,  througjh  a  lQng.and  tedious  winter. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


Civil  Policy.  From  the  year  1783  to  1791. 
Disturbances  in  Vermont,  Resolutions  of  Con- 
gress. Remonstrances  agaitist  the  proceedings 
of  Cojis^ress,  Peace  with  Great  Britain. 
JXisinc/ination  of  Vermont  to  an  Union  with  the 
confederated  States.  New  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Proposals  of  New  York.  Settlejnent 
of  the  Controversy  with  that  State.  Admis- 
sion ofFermo"it  into  the  Federal  Union.  Po- 
litical Eljtcts  of  these  Controversies, 

IN  the  internal  f^overnment  of  the  state^ 
Vermont  had  met  with  good  success.-  The 
fu'ople  were  not  fully  united  in  the  measure, 
wiic!)  the  powers  of  government  were  first  as- 
si!ruc*d.  Some  were  upon  principle,  attached  to 
ilic  g-ovcrnment  of  New  York.  Those  who 
were  of  a  timid  constitution,  were  fearful  of  the 
consequences.  Those  who  wished  to  be  free 
iroin  the  restraints  of  law  and  government,  were 
cl'inorous  about  tyranny  and  oppression.  Sev- 
eral of  these  sought  protection  from  New  York, 
;lvo^vcd  their  allegiance  to  that  state,  and  receiv- 
ed commissions  tor  civil  and  military  offices, 
iinck^r  that  government  ;  and  were  extremely 
;.cti\  c  to  oppose,  and  disturb  the  government  of 
\'v  rmont.  Notwithstanding  these  attempts,  the 
s,o^  eminent  of  Vermont  had  ^been  constantly 
Uaiiiing  strength,  not  only  among  the  people 
who  were  already  settled  in  the  territory,  but 
i)y  the.  accession  of  large  numbers  of  people 
fioiii  other  states,  but  chiefly  from  Connecticut. 
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The  new  settlers  were  almost  universally  in  fh. 
vor  of  the  proceedings  of  the  government ;  and 
were  adding  much  every  year,  to  its  strength, 
numbers  and  unanimity.  With  these  prospects 
the  legislature  judged  that  a  general  act  of  am- 
ncsty,  in  favor  of  Siose  who  had  been  in  oppo- 
sition  to  government,  might  be  of  use  to  recon- 
cile  and  quiet  those,  who  were  now  fully  con- 
vinced, that  nothing  could  be  carried  against 
the  government,  by  force  and  opposition.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  February,  1781,  the  legislature 
passed  a  general  act  of  amnesty,  in  favor  of  such 
persons  within  the  state,  as  had  previously  made 
opposition  to  its  authority.  Upon  this  judicious 
extension  of  lenity,  all  opposition  to  the  internal 
government  of  Vermont,  had  ceased  for  more 
than  a  year  ;  and  all  parties  within  the  state, 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  support  of  govern, 
ment. 

Congress  had  withdrawn  all  the  continental 
troops,  and  left  the  inhabitants  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  In  their  exposed  situation,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  raise  a  body  of  troops,  for 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers.  The  legislature 
ordered  them  to  be  raised  from  the  several 
towns  in  the  state,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  inhabitants.  There  were  some  persons 
in  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  state,  who  opposed 
the  raising  and  payment  of  these  men.  The 
governor  of  New  York,  by  letters  to  them,  and 
otherwise,  interfered  in  the  business.  To  some  of 
these  disaffected  persons,  he  gave  civil  and  mili^ 
tary  commissions,  and  encouraged  them  with  the 
prospect  or  promise  of  support  and  protection.^ 

f  jj^esaeaitnoce  of  tlw  CoancU  of  Vermont,  p.  i8. 
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Made  insoicnt  by  this  prospect  of  support  and 
distinction  from  the  government  of  New  York, 
some  of  these  disaffected  persons,  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  attempt  to  exercise  the  laws  of  New 
York,  over  the  citizens  of  Vermont,  in  avowed 
contempt  and  defiance  of  her  authority.  Inso- 
lence so  audacious,  admitted  of  no  other  treat- 
ment, than  the  punishment,  which  civil  laws  as- 
sign to  such  crimes.  Lenient  measures  proved 
in  vain,  and  the  gc"  ^ni  t  of  Vermont  orrlpr- 
ed  a  military  force  lo  be  sl,,l  to  assist  the  si*,  i  irf 
of  the  county  of  Windham,  and  to  protect  the 
courts  of  justice  against  an  armed  violence  and 
opposition.  Five  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the 
criminals  were  banished,  and  sundry  others  were 
amerced  in  pecuniary  fines,  according  to  the 
customary  and  due  forms  of  law.  1  he  offenders 
had  been  guilty  of  that  avowed  and  armed  op- 
position to  law  and  government,  which  in  every 
country  is  denominated  treason  and  rebellion. 
But  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  the  effusion 
of  blwd,  and  to  have  the  punishment  of  the  of- 
fenders extended  no  further  than  was  necessary, 
lo  preserve  the  independence  and  safety  of  the 
state. 

DisATPOiNTE-D  in  their  views  and  expecta- 
tions of  producing  an  insurrection  in  Vermont, 
checked  and  restrained  by  the  proceedings  of 
her  courts,  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to 
seek  support  and  reward  from  the  government, 
under  whose  authority  they  pretended  to  have 
acted.  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  New 
York,  to  afford  them  such  relitf  as  they  wished  : 
Neither  her  power  or  policy,  iitrr  promises  or 
her  thr^atenings,  would  have  had  the  ku^it  effect 
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upon  the  people,  or  tlie  government  rW  Vermont. 
Nolhii)!?^  jcmamtd  but  an  appeal  to  Conp^rcss. 
Coniph;iat  was  made  to  that  body,  tliat  their 
resohifions  ol' September  24,  1779,  and  of  June 
2,  1780,  were  publiely  violated  ;  and  that  Ver- 
inotit  Jiad  proceeded  to  exercise  jujisdictioii 
over  the  persons  and  propeities  of  sundry  per- 
sons,  who  professed  themselves  to  be  subject  to 
tlie  state  of  New  York.  Congress  took  up  tli(} 
compl.iiit,  and  referred  it  to  a  committee.  On 
November  the  14th,  the  committee  reported, 
*'  that  tlvj:  measures  complained  of,  were  ])roba- 
My  occasioned  by  the  state  of  New  York  liaving 
lately  issued  commissions,  bodi  civil  and  milita- 
ry, to  persons  resident  in  the  district  called  Ver- 
mont  :'*  And  tliat  it  be  recommended  to  New 
York,  tore\oke  iiil  the  commissions '.vhich  they 
hud  issued  since  the  m"nth  of  May  ;  that  ii;  be 
recommended  to  tlie  inhabitants  to  make  full 
satisfaction  to  the  persons,  who  had  suffiad 
damage.-^  ;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  New 
Yoik,  and  to  the  j;j^eo])le  exercising  government 
in  Verniont,  to  adhere  to  the  resolutions  of 
Congress,  of  September  24th,  until  a  decision 
should  l)c  had  upon  their  affairs.  But  after  sev- 
eral attempts,  a  vote  could  not  he  obtained  in 
favor  of  these  resolves,  and  the  matter  was  ad. 
journed.* 

On  December  the  fifth,  the  business  ^v:is  t[i. 
ken  up  again  ;  and  Congress,  in.stead  of  pro- 
ceeding: to  fuifii  her  own  enc:ai?:ements  to  Ver- 
niont,  was  led  by  an  ill  judged  policy,  to  em. 
brace  tlie  cause  of  the  criminals,  and  to  pass 
resolutions  full    of    censure    and    tlireateniag, 

♦  Journal  of  Consrws,  Nov.  14,  I78z.  '■'}'.• 
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Jignlnst  the  proceedings  of  the  btate.  Their  re^ 
soh'cs  were  iu  this  style  : 

"  By  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, December  5,  1782.  Whereas  it  appears 
to  Congress  by  authentic  documents,  that  the 
people  inhabiting  the  district  ol"  country,  on  the 
west  side  of  Connecticut ,  river,  commonly  cal- 
led the  New  Hampshire  grants,  and  claimifig  to 
be  nn  independent  state,  in  contempt  of  tlie  au- 
thority of  Congress,  and  in  direct  violation  of 
ihelr  resohiliohs  of  the  24th  of  September,  177D, 
and  of  the  second  of  June,  1780,  did,  in  the 
month  of  September  last,  i)roceed  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and  properties  of 
bundry  inhabitants  of  the  said  district,  professing 
themselves  to  be  the  subjects  of,  and  to  owe  al- 
legiance to  the  state  of  New  York  ;  by  means 
whereof  divers  of  them  have  been  condemned 
to  banishment,  not  to  return  on  pain  of  death 
and  confiscation  of  estate,  and  others  have  been 
fined  in  large  sums,  and  otherwise  deprived  of 
property.  Therefore,  Resolved,  That  the  said 
acts  and  proceedings  of  the  said  people,  being 
highly  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  dangerous  to  the  confederacy, 'rc- 
quhe  the  immediate  and  decided  interposition  of 
Congress,  for  the  protection  and  relief  of  such 
as  have  suffered  by  them,  and  for  preserving 
peace  in  the  said  district,  until  a  decision  shall 
he  hud  of  the  controversy  relative  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  same. 

"That  the  people  inhabiting  the  said  dis- 
trict claiming  to  be  independent,  be,  and  they 
i\re  hereby  required  without  delay  to  make  fuli 
and  ample    restitution    to   Timothy    Church, 
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Timothy  Phelps,  Henry  Evans,  William  Shat^ 
tuck,  and  such  others,  as  have  been  condemned 
to  banishment  and  confiscation  of  estates,  or 
have  otherwise  been  deprived  of  property,  since 
the  first  day  of  September  last,  for  the  damages 
they  have  sustained  by  the  acts  and  proceedings 
aforesaid,  and  that  they  be  not  molested  in  their 
persons  or  properties,  on  their  return  to  their 
habitations  in  the  said  district. 

"  That  the  United  States  will  take  effectual 
measures  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  afore- 
vsaid  resolutions,  in  case  the  same  shall  be  diso- 
beyed by  the  people  of  the  said  district." 

The  people  of  Vermont  were  already  preju- 
diced  ap;uinst  the  proceedings  of  Congress ; 
these  resolui  'ons  could  not  fail  to  impair  all  that 
remained,  of  reverence  and  respect.  The  gov- 
ernor and  council  sent  a  spirited  remonstrance 
to  Congress  against  these  resolutions.*  In  this 
remonstrance.  Congress  was  reminded  of  their 
Solemn  engagements  to  the  state  of  Vermont,  in 
their  public  acts  of  August  7th  and  21st,  1781, 
which  had  been  fully  complied  with  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  but  which  Congress  had  refused  or 
neglected  to  fulfil :  They  were  told  that  by  their 
Own  articles  of  confederation,  they  had  no  right 
to  interfere  or  meddle  with  the  internal  police  of 
any  of  the  United  States  ;  and  least  of  all  with 
that  of  Vermont,  from  which  they  had  not  re- 
ceived any  delegated  authority  whatever  :  That 
Vermont  had  as  good  a  right  to  independence, 
as  Congress  ;  and  as  much  authority  to  pass 
resolutions  prescribing  measures  to  Congress, 
as  Congress  had  to  prescribe  measures,  direct 

•  January  9,  i;?.^ 
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tbcni  to  receive  the  banished  and  make 
rcb^ituLion  to  criminals  of  the  property  which 
h.:d  I)cOn  taken  from  them  by  due  course  of 
la;v,  for  their  crimes  against  the  laws  and  au- 
thority of  the  state  :  They  were  reminded  that 
thty  were  pursuing;  the  same  measures  against 
Vermont,  which  Britain  had  used  against  the 
American  coloriics,  and  which  it  had  been  judg- 
ed necessary  to  oppose  at  every  risk  and  hazard  : 
Tliat  their  proceedings  tended  to  make  the  lib- 
erty and  natural  rights  of  mankind  a  mere  bub- 
ble, and  the  sport  of  state  politicians  :  That  it 
Mas  of  no  importance  to  America  to  pull  down 
arbitrary  power  in  one  form,  that  they  might  es- 
tablish it  in  another :  That  the  inhabitants  of 
Vermont  had  lived  in  a  state  of  independence 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
couid  not  now  submit  to  be  resolved  but  of  it 
by  the  influence  which  New  York,  their  old  ad- 
versary, had  in  Congress  :  Thjit  they  "were  ii\ 
full  possession  of  freedom,  and  would  remain 
independent,  notwithstanding  all  the,  power  and 
artifice  of  New  York  :  That  they  had  no  con- 
troversy with  the  United  States,  complexly  con- 
sidered ;  but  were  at  all  times  ready  and  able 
to  vifidicate  their  rights  and  liberties,  against 
tljc  usurpations  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

WiTJi  regard  to  that  part  of  the  resolves, 
'vvhich  declared  "the  proceedings  of  Vermont 
to  be  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  dangerous  to  the  confederacy,  and 
such  as.  required  the  immediate  interposition  of 
Congress  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  and  preserve 
peace,"  they  answer,  that  it  appears  like  a  para- 
dox to  assert  that  the  exercise  of  civil  law  in 
VOL.  II         G  2 
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Vermont  slioiild  be  derogatory  to  die  authority, 
or  dangerous  to  the  confederacy  of  the  United 
States  ;  or  that  the  interposition  of  Congress 
would  be  the  means  of  establishing  peace  in 
the  state.  Law,  justice  and  order,  they  assert 
were  established  in  Vermont,  before  Congress 
passed  their  late  resolutions  ;  what  discord  thejr 
would  occasion,  time  would  determine  :  But 
that  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  a  ratification 
of  their  stipulated  agreement,  would  have  had  a 
more  salutary  tendency  to  promote  peace,  than 
their  late  resolutions. 

As  to  the  requisition  that  "  the  state  without 
delay  make  full  and  ample   restitution  to   those 
who  had  been  condemned  to  banishment  and 
confiscation  of  estate,"  they  observe,  That  Con- 
gress  had  been  so  mutable  in  their  resolutions 
respecting  Vermont,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
on  what  ground  to  find  them,  or  what  they  de- 
sign  next.     At  one  time  they   guarantee  to  the 
states  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  their 
lands  to  certain  described  limits,  leaving  a  place 
for  the  existence  of  the  state  of  ^Vermont  ;   the 
next  thing  Vermont  hears   from  them,  is,  ther 
are  within  these  limits   controling  the    internal 
government  of  the  state.     Again,  they  prescribe 
preliminaries  of  confederation,  and  when   com- 
plied with  on  tlic  part  of  the  state,  they  unrea- 
sonably procrastinate  the  ratification. 
,     To  that  part  of  the  resolves  in  which  the  state 
was  threatened,  "  that  the  United  States  would 
take  effectual  measures  to  enforce  a  compliance 
with  their  resolutions,   in  case  thev  should  be 
disobeyed  by  the  people  of  said  district,"  they 
return  for  answer,  that  the  state  would  appeal 
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to  the  justice  of  hik  excellency  Gen.  Washing- 
ton ;  and  as  the  general  and  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  contiguous  states,  were  in  favor  of 
the  independence  of  Vermont,  it  would  be  more 
prudent  for  Congress  to  refer  the  settlement  of 
this  Jispute  to  the  states  of  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont, than  to  embroil  the  confederacy  with  it. 
But  supposing  Congress  had  a  judicial  authority 
to  control  the  internal  police  of  the  state,  the 
state  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in  its  defence  : 
That  tlic  proceedings  of  Congress  were  wholly 
uiijustifiable,  upon  their  own  principles  and 
that  coming  to  a  decision  of  so  important  a  mat- 
ter, exparte,  and  without  any  notice  to  the  state, 
was  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  naiurc 
and  nations.  The  remonstrance  was  concluded 
with  soliciting  a  federal  union  with  the  United 
States,  agreeable  to  their  preliminary  agreement, 
which  their  committee  had  reported,  was  "  be- 
c"'  c  absolute  ;\nd  necessary  on  their  part  to  be 
performed  ;"  and  from  which,  they  were  assur- 
ed, Vermont  would  not  recede. 

The  assembly  met  in  the  month  of  February, 
and  sent  their  remonstrance  to  Congress.  Like 
that  of  the  governor  and  council,  this  was  also 
plain,  spirited,  and  decisive  ;  announcing  to 
Congress  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  they  should 
not  intermeddle  in  the  internal  affairs  ^t  irjvern- 
mcnt ;  and  that  they  were  fully  resolved,  to 
maintain  their  independence. 

The  effect  produced  by  these  acts  of  Con- 
gress, was  in  every  respect  diiierent,  from  what 
that  body  seem  to  have  expected.  Instead  of 
being  awed  into  submission,  the  people  and  go- 
vernment of  Vermont   conelikled   they  were 
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produced  by  the  influence  of  New  York  ;  and 
cletcrniined  that  they  never  should  b«  exccutid. 
The  evasive,  irresolute,  contradictory  iicts  of 
Congress,  had  nearly  destroyed  all  the  faith  ^ixl 
confidence,  wliich  the  people  of  Vermont  h'A 
reposed  in  thiit  body  :  And  it  was  gentr.lly 
thought  it  would  not  be  best  to  have  any  con. 
nexion  with  them  ;  but  only  to  keep  up  the 
custom  and  form  of  choosing  delegates  every 
3'ear,  to  reprebcnt  the  fjtate  of  Vermont. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain,  had  proved 
J^reatly  distressing  to  every  part  of  the  Unittd 
States  ;  but  it  had  served  to  establish  an  union 
among  the  people  of  America,  which  could  nor 
have  been  so  firmly  cemented,  but  by  the  pros- 
pect of  common  danger.  This  appearance  was 
now  come  to  an  end.  On  January  the  20tli 
1783,  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were 
signed  by  the  miiiisters  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
this  treaty  the  former  colonies  were  acknowJ 
edged  to  be  free,  £ovcrcip;n  and  independent 
states.  B}'  putting  an  end  to  tlie  war,  this  treat;,- 
put  an  end  to  the  embarrassments  of  Congrebi, 
and  to  all  the  fears  of  the  people  of  Vermont. 
An  union  with  the  confederation,  was  no  longer 
a  matter  of  immediate  and  urgent  necessity. 
The  state  iiad  now  no  external  enemies  to  op- 
pose, or  any  body  of  troops  to  be  raised,  or  kept 
in  pay.  Weary  of  so  long  and  distressing  a 
war,  aM  parties  wished  for  the  repose  and  tran- 
quility of  peace  ;  and  were  heaitily  desirous  of 
dropping  all  occasions  of  controversy  and  de- 
bate. The  business  of  Congress  however,  be- 
<:a9ie  mor^  and  more   cmbanussing.      Tlicir 
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currency  had  failed,  their  revenues  were  ex- 
hausted, their  armies  were  dissatisfied  and  un- 
paid, the  debts  they  had  contracted  were  un- 
funded, the  public  creditors  were  every  where 
full  of  complaints  at^ainst  their  proceedings,  and 
tliey  had  no  resources  to  answer  the  demands 
that  were  perpetually  made  upon  them.  Few 
of  the  states  paid  much  regard  to  their  resolu- 
tions, and  it  wns  now  fully  evident  that  their 
powers  were  inadeqiir-te  to  the  public  business 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  articles  of  un- 
ion and  confederation  were  essentially  defective. 
Without  power  to  relieve  themselves  under 
these  embarrassments,  the  Congress  was  daily 
sinking  into  a  state  of  insignificance  and  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  public  aflairs  of  the  union  were 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  embarrass- 
ed with  weakness,  disorder,  the  want  of  wisdom, 
credit  and  power. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  an  admission  into 
llie  confederacy  of  the  states,  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  any  importance,  or  even  desire.  Ver- 
mont was  happy  in  being  free  from  the  load  of 
debt,  which  lay  upon  the  United  States  ;  and 
was  not  perplexed  by  the  constant  calls  of  Con- 
gress, to  raise  the  necessary  sums  of  money. 
The  legislature  had  accpiired  wisdom  und  ex- 
;/erience  in  governing  the  people,  from  the  dif- 
ficulties in  Vv'hich  they  had  been  engaged.  It 
Aiad  not  been  in  their  pov/er  to^  cuntraei;  very 
larg'e  debts,  nor  was  it  necessary  or  practieuljle 
to  impose  heavy  taxes  upon  the  pco[.ie.  'I'lie 
state  had  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  lands  ta 
dispose  of ;  and  purchasers  arid  settlers  were- 
coiistantly  coming  in  from  all  tlie  New  Englan^i 
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States.  Thns,  by  one  of  those  sudden  tr  ansi- 
tions  vvhicli  are  common  to  human  affairs,  from 
the  most  distressed  and  perplexed  state,  the  con- 
dition  and  prospect  of  the  people  of  Vermont, 
became  at  once  more  easy  and  flattering  than 
those  of  their  neighbors.  Encouraged  by  the 
mildness  of  the  government,  the  smallness  of 
the  taxes,  the  fertility  and  cheapness  of  the  lands, 
large  additions  were  annually  made  to  their 
numbers  and  property,  by  the  accession  of  in- 
habitants from  other  states.  There  was  nodiiiig 
therefore  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  those  of  Vermont,  tliat  could  lead 
the  inhabitants  any  longer  to  wish  for  an  ad- 
mission  into  the  confederation.  The  body  of 
the  people  felt  that  they  were  in  a  better  situa- 
tion, than  the  people  in  the  neighboring  states  ; 
And  it  was  the  general  inclination  and  desire 
not  to  be  connected  with  tl>e  union,  if  it  could 
be  decently  avoided. 

In  this  situation  things  remained,  until  sever- 
al of  the  leading  men  in  the  United  States,  be- 
came alarmed  w  ith  the  operation  and  tendency 
of  public  affairs.  Statesmen  of  ability  and  in- 
formation Saw  that  the  powers  invested  in  Con- 
gress, were  in  effect,  only  the  powers  of  a  di 
plomatic  body  ;  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
purposes  of  federal  government  :  And  that  the 
liberties,  the  safety,  and  tiie  union  of  America, 
could  not  he  preserved,  unless  an  adequate  and 
efficiciw  government  could  be  established  in  the 
United  States.  Virginia  had  the  honor  to  lead 
in  the  first  avowed  opposition  to  the  British  king 
a^nd  padiament  :  And  she  was  tlic  fust  that  at 
\cmpted  to  call  'a  convention  of  the  states,  ta 
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form  a  new  federal  constitution.  The  measure 
was  crowned  with  that  success,  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  deliberate  consultations  of  a 
free  and  uncorrupted  people,  aiming  to  secure 
the  public  safety.  A  new  federal  constitution 
was  adopted  by  the  peoj^lc  of  America  :  And  a 
new  Congress,  furnished  with  competent  pow- 
er:], met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  third, 
1789. 

Like  the  other  citizens  of  America,  the  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  were  anxious  to  know  what 
would  be  the  policy  and  proceedings  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  Their  interest  h:id  not  been 
much  promoted  by  the  measures  of  the  Con- 
gress, with  whom  they  had  formerly  transacted 
business.  But  there  was  now  a  genenil  expec- 
tation among  the  people,  that  something  w'iser 
and  belter,  was  to  take  place  i  But  they  had 
learned  from  experience,  that  there  was  no  oth- 
er way  to  judge  with  certainty,  of  the  excellen- 
cy of  any  constitution,  or  government,  but  by 
the  good  which  it  did  to  the  people.  In  the 
course  of  one  or  two  sessions,  they  found  the 
federal  government  had  been  laboring  to  restore 
the  public  credit,  to  do  justice  to  the  public 
creditors,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and  to  establish  a  system  ol*  equal 
i  /  and  justice,  iu  every  part  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernnient.  Measures  thus  marked  with  wisdoni 
and  justice,  served  to  abate  the  fears  that  many 
had  entertained,  and  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  federal  sentiments  :  And  the  pros- 
pect seemed  favorable,  that  every  part  of  the 
American  states  might  be  brought  to  act  with 
yuion  and  vigor,  in  support  of  the  federal  system. 
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But  the  ancient  difficulty  with  New  York, 
was  not  yet  removed.  That  state  hud  indeed 
,tnven  up  all  prospect,  and  probably  all  desire, 
of  subduing  Vermont  by  force,  or  by  policy  ; 
and  well  knew  that  Vermont  was,  and  would 
remain,  a  free  and  independent  state.  But  large 
tracts  of  land  had  been  granted  by  the  governors 
to  individuals  :  These  tracts  of  lands,  by  means 
of  the  increasing  settlements  and  prosperity  of 
Vermont,  were  become  greatly  valualjle.  The 
government  of  Vermont  had  uniformly  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  these  grants,  or 
submit  to  any  of  the  legislative  acts  of  New 
York,  and  had  made  new  grants  of  all  those 
tracts  oi  land  :  And  was  unalterably  fixed  in 
refusing  to  admit  the  legality  of  any  legislative 
act  of  New  York,  which  related  to  the  territory 
of  Vermont.  The  grantees  under  New  York, 
were  constantly  complaining  of  the  injuries  that 
were  done  to  them,  in  not  being  permitted  to 
take  posi^'-ssion  of  their  property  ;  and  of  the 
injustice  that  would  be  established,  if  the  gov 
ernmeiit  of  New  York 'should  suffer  their  lands 
to  be  thus  taken-  from  them  without  an  equiva- 
lent. Much  pains  had  l:'^:en  taken  to  compro 
mise  the  diiliculty,  but  without  coming  to  any 
general  agreement  :  And  the  government  of 
New  York  did  not  conceive  any  very  strong 
obligation  lay  upon  them,  to  refund  that  to  in 
divicluals,  which  the  state  had  no  hand  in  grant 
ing  ;  but  which  was  simply  an  act  of  the  crouT 
of  Great  Britain,  executed  by  the  will  of  the 
royal  governor  ;  generally  for  his  personal  profit. 
always  for  llie  benefit  of  his  particular  friends. 
but  never  fcr  any  emolument  to  the  government 
or  people. 
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A  course  of  events  at  length  occurred,  which 
rendered  the  views  of  New  York,  more  favora- 
ble towards  Vermont.  Disputes  relative  to  the 
permanent  seat  of  the  federal  government,  ran 
high  in  Congress.  After  repeated  trials,  the 
decision  sometimes  fell  in  favor  of  remaining  at 
New  York,  and  sometimes  in  favor  of  removing 
to  Philadelphia  ;  and  it  was  finally  carried  in 
favor  of  Philadelphia,  by  a  very  small  majority. 
Kentucky,  it  was  forese^^n,  would  soon  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  federal  union  t  And  Virginia, 
to  whose  territory  it  belonged,  with  great  dig- 
nity and  honor,  instead  of  opposing,  was  aiming 
to  promote  that  event.  The  representation  from 
the  eastern  states,  was  diminished  of  its  just 
proportion,  by  the  exclusion  of  Vermont ;  and, 
this  had  already  proved  to  the  disadvantage  of 
New  York.  If  their  old  controversy  could  be 
settled,  it  was  apparent  that  the  interests  and 
influence  of  these  states,  would  in  almost  every 
instance  coincide.  The  public  sentiment  cal- 
led loudly,  for  the  same  measure.  To  what 
purpose,  it  was  said,  is  Vermont  kept  out  of 
the  union  ?  Is  it  not  in  the  full  and  complete 
possession  of  independence  ;  and  as  well  regu- 
lated and  governed  as  the  other  stater  ?  And 
shall  the  federal  union  throughout  the  whole 
territory,   be  obstructed,  and  rendered  incom^*- 

Slete,  by  the  ancient  and  endless  controversy, 
etwcen  New  York  and  Vermont  ? 
New  York  wished  with  the  rest  of  Amieri- 
ta;  to  have  the  federal  union  domplcted  :  And 
without  calling  to  view  the  former  occasions  of 
contention,  passed  an  act,  July  15,  1789,  ap- 
pointing commissioners  with  full  powers  t6^ 
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acknowledge  the  independence  of  Vermont,  nnd 
to  settle  all  matters  of  controversy  with  the  sc.ite. 
On  October  the  23d,  1789,  the  legislature  of 
Vermont  appointed  commissioners  on  their  purt, 
to  treat  with  those  of  New  York,  with  powers 
to  adjust,  and  finally  determine  every  thing 
which  obstructed  the  union  of  Vermont  with 
the  Ui^ited  States.  The  commissioners  from 
bpth  States,  were  themselves  very  desirous  to 
Iiave  Vermont  brought  into  the  federal  union. 
The  only  point  of  difficulty  and  debate,  related 
to  a  compensation  for  the  lands  claimed  by  the 
cifijaens  of  New  York,  which  had  been  regrant- 
ed  by  the  government  of  Vermont.  After  two 
or;  tlwree  meetings  of  the  commissioners,  the 
matter  was  brought  to  an  equitable  and  amica- 
ble agreement. 

October  the  seventh,  1790,  "  the  commis- 
sioners for  Nevy  York,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
to  them  grail  ted  for  that  purpose,  declared  tke 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  tlij^t 
the  state  of  Vermont  be  admitted  into  the  union 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  that  im- 
mediately upon  such  admission,  all  claims  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  New  York,  within 
the  state  of  Vermont,  shall  cease  ;  and  thence- 
forth the  perpetual  bovmdary  line  between  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  the  state  of  Vermont 
shall  be"  as  was  then  holden  and  possessed  by 
Vermont,  that  is,  the  west  lines  of  the  most 
western  towns  which  had  been  granted  by  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  middle  channel  of  Lake 
Champlain.  With  regard  to  the  lands  which 
had  been  granted  by  New  York,  "  the  said 
commissioners  by  virtue  of  the  powers  to  them 
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granted,  declare  the  will  of  the  k^islafture  of' 
New  York,   that  if  the  legislature  of  the   katc^- 
of  Vermont  should,  on  or  before  the  first  d^y  of- 
January-y  IT^QS,  declare  that  iin  W  before  the*  first 
day  of  June;  1794,  tHesiiid  stat6  of"  Vermortt 
would  pay  the  stat<j  df  Ne\<^  York',  the  sum  of ' 
thirty  thousand  doilurs,  tliat  imniediately  from 
such  declaration  l>y  the  legislature  Of  the  statie' 
of  Vermonty  ^11  rights  and  tides  to  lajidB  Wltblfji 
the  state  of  Vermont,  under  grants  from  in^i" 
government  of  tin?  colony  of  New  York,  or  froitV 
the  state  of  New  York,  should  Ce*se,"  t^bse  ex-^'" 
ccpted,  which  had-  been  made  in  ebnlirmation  of' 
the  grants  of  New  Hampshire.        '-  ';   (  < 

1'his  proposal  aild  de<;laration  heif>^  laid  be^^ 
fore  the  legisLuure  of  Vermont;  they  vtryreadi-' 
]y  agreed  to  the  plan,  which  had  been  Concerted 
by  the  commissioners  from  both  States;  atid 
on  October  28,  1790,  passed  ah  Act  directing 
the  treasurer  of  the  state,  to  pay  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the  state  of  New  York,  - 
at  the  time  proposed  ;  adopting  the  western  line 
as  the  perpetual  boundary  between  the  ti^<^ 
states  ;  and  declaring  till  the  grants,  charters 
and  patents  of  land,  lying  within  the  state  of 
Vermont,  made  by  or  under  the  late  colony  of 
NvW  York,  to  be- null  and  void,  those  only  ex-' 
ceptcd  which  had  been  made  in  confirmation  of 
the  grants  from  New  Hampshire.  '  '^^• 

In  this  amicable  manner,  was  terminated  a 
controversy,  which  had  been  carried  on  ^v'ith 
ereat .  animoskv  foP  twentv  six  years.  Both 
bides  were  weary  of  the  contest,  and  happily  for 
them,  the  general  state  of  America  led  to  modv 
cration,  eq^uity  and  wisdom  :  Arid  this  seems  td 
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have  been  the  only  period,  in  which  the  matter 
could  have  t)eei>  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties.    •:uU  rii".  '^  '     r      /  V 

The  difficulties  with  New  York  beigg  thus 
ren^oved,  the  assembly  of  V^ermont  proceeded 
to  caU  ^  convention  of  the  people,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  expediency  of  joining  the 
federal  union.  The  convention  met  at  Benning- 
ton, January  0,  ^791.  The  members  were  not 
all  agreed  in  the  expediency  of  beiiig  connected 
with  the  thirteen .  states  :  And  it  was  doubted 
whether  9  majority  of  tbe  people,  were  for  the 
measure.  Several  members  of  the  convention 
wished  to  defer  the  consideiration  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  a  more  distant  period.  It  was  urged  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  safety,  the  interest,  und 
th^  honor  pj.  Vermont,  would  be  es>sentiaily 
promoted  by  joining  the  union  of  the  other 
states  ;  and  thyt  this  was  the  precise  time,  when 
it  might  be  done  without  difficulty  or  opposition. 
A  Ifirgc  m4jprity  of  tlie  members  were  convinced 
tha^^h.e  matter  could  not  be  put  off  any  longer; 
and  after  a  debate  of  three  days,  the  question 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and'  five  to  two.  This  being  the 
only  business  for  which  the  convention  had  been 
called,  it  was  dissolved,  January  Hth. 
't  T"E  general  assembly  of  Vermont  met  at 
Bennington,  January  the  tenth.  On  the  18th, 
tlicy  made  choice  of  the  Honorable  Nathaniel 
Chipman,  and  Lewis  R.  Morris,  Ksquire,  as  theii 
commissioners  to  attend  Congress,  and  negoci- 
ate  the  admission  of  the  state  into  tbe  union  ot 
the  cpnfederatjec^  states  of  America.  The  com- 
missioners irepa^red  to  Fhiladelpbia^  and  laid  b^- 
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fore  the  president  cf  the  United  States,  the  acts 
of  the  convention  and  lei^islatuie  of  Vermont; 
and  on  February  18th,  1791,  the  admission  of 
Vermont,  was  completed,  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, without  any  debate,  or  one  dissenting 
vote.  By  this  event,  all  the  controversies  res- 
pecting Vermont,  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  : 
She  was  to  take  her  seat  in  Congress,  March  4, 
1791  ;  and  the  federal  union  was  completed, 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Th  e  violence  and  duration  of  the  controver- 
fcles,  in  which  Vermont  was  so  long  engaged, . 
proved  unfavorable  to  the  state  of  society  in^ 
that  and  in  the  adjacent  states.  During  the  first 
part  of  their  contest  with  New  York,  there  was 
not  any  settled  form  of  government  in  Vermont. 
The  people  transacted  their  business,  by  the 
meetings  of  towns  and  plantations  ;  by  commit- 
tees, leaders,  and  officers,  appointed  and  submit- . 
ted  to  by  general  consent.  The  opposition  to 
New  York  was  one  continued  scene  of  violence, 
and  the  minds  of  the  settlers  were  constantly 
afi;itated  by  the  most  uncomfortable  passions  : 
But  a  general  fear  of  the  final  issue,  prevented 
both  parties  from  proceeding  to  bloodshed.  But 
in  one  instance,  was  there  any  person  slain,  in- 
this  quarrel.  In  March  1775,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  a  court  holden  under  the  authority  of 
New  York  at  Westminster,  one  man  was  shot 
through  the  body  in  the  court  house.  But  it 
gave  such  a  general  alarm,  that  both  parties 
were  more  cautious  to  avoid  the  extremes  of 
irregularity.  In  this  stage  of  the  9ontroversy, 
the  settlement  of  the  country  was  much  prevents 
cd  by  the  contrary  claims  which  subsisted,  an4 
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the  violences  they  produced.  In  the  latter  part 
oftiie:  year  1781,  the  controversy  witli  New 
Tlampahire  bore  n  very  serious  aspect.  Chus- 
torfieid  in  tliat  state,  was  one  of  the:  towns  which 
h^id  joined  with  A^ermont  ;  but  some  of  the  m- 
habitants  still  adhered  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Hampshire.  A  constable  under  the  authority 
of  Vermont,  went  to  serve  a  writ  upon  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  His  authority  Wiis 
denied,  and  an  officer,  under  the  authority  of 
New  Hampshire,  interposed.  In  the  course  of 
the  contest,  the  New  Hampshire  officer  with 
one  or  two  of  his  adherents,  were  imprisoned 
by  tiic  ofliqcr  from  Vermont.  Orders  were  giv- 
en by  the  go.vernment  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
raise  the  posse  comitatus,  and  liberate  the  im- 
jwikoned  sheriff  by  force.  The  governor  and 
cGtoncil  of  Vermont  sent  thret  agents  to  Exettr, 
to  endeavor  to  cocmproinise  the  matter  with  tire 
government  of  New  Hampshire.  One  of  these 
was  a  sheriff  of  Vermont :  By  way  oi'  retaliation, 
hci  .was  immediately  imprisoned  at  E-xeter. 
Alarmed  with  this,  approach  to  Jiostilities,  both 
governments  were  obliged  to  interpose  to  pre- 
vent  niore  violdnt  measures,  which  threatened 
to  break  out  into  a  civil  war.  In  1784^  the  sec- 
retary of  Vermont  was  arrested  in  the:  city  of 
New  York,  on  accour.t  of  his  political  conduct 
ift  Vermont  :  -The  matter  bcini^  laid  before  the 
general  assembly  of  the  ;>tate,  they  ununinhously 
resolved  that  such  lands,  in  the  tcnitory  of  Ver- 
mont, as  belonged  to  tiie  c  iiis:.;.:vol  New  York. 
should  be  sold,  until  mont\  i  nonahwab  raised 
from  their  sales,  to  niakc  fuiircstittttion  to  their 
secretary  for  all  the  charges  and  damages  which 
might  accrue,  from  his  arrest  in  New  York. 
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These  violences  were  unfavorable  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country ;  thty  tended  to  keep 
the  minds  of  the  people,  in  a  state  of  irritation  ; 
and  had  an  ill  effect  on  the  state  of  society. 
But  it  is  ^vorthy  of  remark,  how  extremely  un- 
willing the  people  of  America  were,  to  proceed 
to  war  with  one  another.  In  their  highest  state 
ol  provocation  and  resentment,  they  abhorred 
the  idea  of  killing  and  slaughtering  each  other. 
Unused  to  the  practices  of  rebellion,  murder 
and  assassination,  when  they  were  exas^jcrated 
with  the  highest  sense  of  injuries,  they  had  no 
intention  or  idea  of  kindling  a  civil  war  in  their 
country,  of  destroying  those  who  opposed  them, 
or  of  staining  the  American  svstem  of  freedom, 
with  hlood  and  slaughter.  So  far  from  this,  that 
amidst  a  violent  opposition  to  one  another,  they 
were  all  agreed,  that  the  wur  should  be  carried 
on  with  unceasing  vigor  against  Great  Britain  ; 
but  that  no  other  war  should  be  permitted  to 
exist  in  the  country. 

But  although  all  parties  had  cautiously  avoi- 
ded enkindling  a  civil  war  in  their  country,  they 
)uid  bien  hurried  into  great  mistakes  and  errors. 
The  people  ot  Vermont  had  no  idea  of  opposing 
the  government  of  New  York,  until  the  gover- 
nor and  council  of  that  province  had  proceeded 
to  make  new  grants  of  their  lan< is,  which  they 
had  bought  under  the  royal  grants,  and  subdued 
by  extreme  laljor  and  hardship.  To  relinquish 
all  their  property,  to  reduce  themselves  and  fapn- 
iiies  to  a  state  of  beggary,  and  submit  to  have 
all  the  profit  of  the  labor  and  sufferings  of  their 
whole  lives  wantonly  taken  from  them,  and 
\;iycn    to   others  ;    there    was    an     insolence' 
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and  cruelty  in  this  kind  of  oppi\: ,  ion,  to  ^KiJ: 
they  ought  not  to  have  submitter  :.o  iohg  as  it 
was  in  their  power  to  prevent  it.  Inst<:ud  of 
beinpf  softened,  the  iniquity  of  this  oppression 
was  increased,  by  its  bein,£^  committed  under  the 
ostentatious  authority  of  the  king,  the  h\w,  and 
the  government  of  New  York.  The  settlers  cer. 
tainly  did  right  in  opposing  ^wrM  pretentions, 
and  proceedings.  They  felt  vvitli  an  irrtsisiable 
evidence,  that  the  natural  rights  of  men,  were  of 
an  higher  original,  and  of  a  more  sacred  author- 
ity,  than  the  variable  decisions  of  a  British  king 
or  the  rapacious  views  of  a  provincial  governor, 
and  council  :  Such  opjjosition  to  these  pro- 
ccedings,  as  was  necessary  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tual,  was  undoubtedly  justifiable  by  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations.  But  Vermont  was  not 
without  ei'ror,  in  suffering  the  sixteen  towns 
from  New  Hampshire,  to  join  with  her.  This 
Tvas  opening  the  door  to  irregularity,  and  con- 
fusion ;  and  in  the  event,  was  of  more  disad- 
Vantdgc,  tlian  benefit  ;  and  ought  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  have  been  prevented.  But  when  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  were  aiming  to  di- 
vide the  vvlK)Ie  territory  of  Vermont  betwcea 
them,  Vermont  was  not  blamable  for  de- 
fending herself  by  the  same  policy,  and  recei- 
ving their  towns  and  settlements  into  her  confed- 
cration.      ..     -  •  ' 

N£w  York  had  a  proper  right  to  claim  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  whole  territory,  which  th& 
royal  decision  had  assigned  to  licr,  in  1 764  : 
And  hud  she  been  content  with  this,  there  nev- 
er would  have  l?ccn  any  controversy  about  the 
matter."    Her  gr(\it  ciTor  was   in  regranting  the 
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iands;  arid  ejecting  the  settJers  from  the  estates^' 
which  they  had  honestly  bought  before  of  the 
hi&^hest  Britisb I  authority: ;  and  made  Valuable 
by  their  labory  sufferings^  and  hardships.  It  is 
true,  the  proceedings  of  Nitw  York  were  all  a- 
greeable  to  ihe  forfns  of  thdir  laws  :  Instead >  of 
bcin^  a  justiftoatioU''  ofthos?  proceedings,  the 
abu^e  and  Cruelty' &epame  greater  from  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  for;  iiijustice,  is  most  of  ail  odious^ 
when  it'  is  calmly  and  deliberately  done,  under 
the  colors  of  lavr  and  government.  Under 
the  royal  governmems/  such  proee^ldiags 
had  not  been  altogetheir  uncommon j, nor  was 
it  in  -the  pOA^rer  of  the'  people  to  prevent 
them  :  But  when  the  people  haa  taken  the  pow- 
ers of 'government  into  their  own  handp;  these 
errors  certainly  ought  to  have  beefn  corrected. 
A  perseverance  in  the  same  error^  seems  to 
liave  fenderdd  the  claims  of  New  York,  disagree- 
able to  Congress  ;  and  In  the  event,  united  the 
public  iopinion,  in  opposition  to  her  claims,  and 
m  ^vor  of  tho^e  of  Vermont,  'i  ./iii;i»i:.    c^i v 

New  HAAfPS'HTfcE  had  just  occasion  for  of- 
fence at  the  proceedings  of  her  citizens,  in  the  se- 
ceding towns  ;  and  with  the  government  '■  of 
Vermont,  for  receiving  them  into  her  confedera- 
tion. But  there  was  not,  either  •  soiihd  policy, 
or'  any  advantage,  ia  extending  her  claim  over 
the  whole  territory  :  No  colou^r  of  title,  or  any 
pretence  of  rightii  could  be  found  for  such  a 
clairti ;  and  the  destgh  was  i^erfectly  understopd. 

How  far  Corigress  was  forced  to  adopt  an  e- 
vasive  policy,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  war, 
it  may  be  difficult  for  those  who  were  not  in  the 
cabinet,  to  determine.     Her  great  business  un' 
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,  doubtedly  ^was  to  f>reseryie  peace  arid  union  a< 

mong  the  state's';  and  t6  present;  their  conten. 

tional,  from  injuring  the  common  catise.      This 

.  end  was  -tfiected  i  1 1  But .  it  flocai ) not:  seem  to 

-halve  peen  produced  by  the  p6hcy  of  Congress, 

but  by  the ;  virtue  of  the  people^  v. .  IThe  m<iasurcs 

ofi  Conig;ress    respecting^  the,   controversies  of 

Verihunit  with  New  Hampshire;  a»d  Kew  York, 

served  hather  to  displease  all  parties,   than  to 

.satisfy  any.  v  Succh'was  their  uncertainty,  thoir 

contradiciory,  and  .evasive  nature,  that  when  the 

dangers  occasioned  by  the  war   were  removed, 

.  the  people  of  Vermont  had  NTry  .little  desire  or 

inclination  tob^mucb(ionnected  with^Congress. 

Itcwas  not  until  more  steadiness,  vigor,  and  a- 

biiity  appeared;  in  the  fcderal   government,  that 

the  people  were  willing  to  be  brought  into  the 

•  American  union.  • '^rr  ?  "^rr;  ^v^-vrjf:  / 

-••Amidst  the  errors  and  evils  which  attended 

.  these   controversies,  they  were   found  to  jJrp- 

duce  some  good  effects.     They  served  to.  exer- 

cise  and  draw  forth  .abilities  and  powers,  which 

proved,  of  great  service  to  their  country,  when 

they  came  to  be  employed  in  the  grand  contest 

with  Britain. 

They  led  the  peoplfe  to  acquire  just  senti- 
ments of  the  rights  of  mcn,.vand  of  the  nature, 
importance,  and  extent  x)f  government.^.  At  that 
period,  every  thing  in  America  seemed  to  ope- 
rate to  promote  politicat  knowledge.  The  prin- 
ciples of  civilliberty,  which  were  but  imperfectly 
considered  in  the  writings  of  Locke,  Sydney, 
and  Montesquieu,  occurred  every  moment  to 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  :  Instead  of  b6ing  any  longer  barely  the 
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discoveries  of  a  few  enlightened  philosophers,  they 
became  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  whole 
body  of  che  American  citizens  ;  And  from  that 
period  until  now,they  have  been  constantly  opera- 
ting to  produce  a  more  natural  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  more  perfect  system  of  freedom,  and  a 
more  flourishing  state  of  society  in  America, 
than  ever  had  been  known  before,  among  all  the 
associations  pf  men* 
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Civil  Policy.     FrOm  the  ytfar  1791  to  1807. 

iJFavorabie  prospects  at  the  admission  ofVcr- 
I.  inont,  f  into  tiie  federal  union.       Manner  of 
.'iransatting  the  annual  bttsintss  of  the  state, 
■:  Assembly^  ^complete  a  volume  of  laws.      Infu- 
€7ice  of  French  politics.      IVashington's  popu- 
larity and  influence.      Governor   Vhittendviu 
resignation  and  death.     Election  and  measum 
of  governor  Tichenor.     Policy  and  proceedings 
of  the  legislature  at    FergenneSy  in  1798  ;  at 
JVindsory  in  1799  ;  at  MiddMmry,  in  1800  , 
ct   JVev)l)ury,    in    1801  ;    at   burling  fen,   in 
1802  ;  at  1Vest7ninster;  in  1803  ;  at  JFimhor 
cjid  Jiutla?id,  in  1804  ;  at  Danville j  in  lb05; 
and  at  Middlebury,  in  1806. 

1792.  THE  dangerous  controversies 
with  which  the  people  of  Vermont  had  been  a- 
gitated,  being  settled  by  the  admission  -of  the 
state  into  the  tederal  union,  the  prospect  now 
was,  tl.1t  they  might  pursue  their  private  affairs^ 
and  the  general  business  of  the  state  with  suc- 
cess, and  without  interruption.  Washington 
was  at  the  head  of  the  federal  government  ;  in 
his  abilities  and  virtues  the  people  had  full 
faith  and  confidence.  With  the  other  states  all 
contests  had  ceased.  In  their  own  state,  Mr. 
Chittenden  was  the  chief  magistrate.  His  man- 
iiers  and  habits,  his  attention  and  attachment  to 
the  independence  ai>d  welfare  of  the  state,  his 
property,  long  residence,  and  acquaintance  with 
tlie  condition  and  wants  of  the  people,  rendticC 
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him  such  a  govefnOr  as  the  circumstances  of  a 
new  state  required.  Nothing  seemed  requisite 
to  the  security  and  advancement  of  their  inter- 
ests, but  a  peaceable  and  steady  improvement  of 
tliosfc  natural  and  civil  advantages  which  they 
already  possessed, 

FoU  several  years  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  increasing  prosperity  and  tranquility  continu- 
ed.    The  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  old 
governor  was  so  general,  that  the   politicians 
scarcely  attempted  to  bring  forward  another  can- 
didate.    Neither  the  honor  nor  the  emolument 
annexed  to  the  office  of  a  councillor,  was  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  a  matter  of  general  contest,  or 
much  ambition.     The  general  assembly  m^t  on 
the  beginning  of  October  :  The  only  object  of 
interested  ambition,  intrigue,  and  contest,    was 
the  appointment  of  civil  officers;  but  as   this 
was  generally  decided  in  a  few  hours,  there  was 
not  much  time    or  room  for  a  long  course  of 
electioneering,  management,  intrigue,  and  con- 
test.    These  matters  were  generally  decided  the 
first  week  of  the  session  ;  and  the    public  busi- 
ness then  assumed  a  customary  form,   urrange- 
mcnt,     and    course.         The    greater  pai'    of 
the     business      of     the     legislature    \v'.s      to 
giant   new   townships,   lay  out  roads,    grant  a 
small  tax  for  the  annual  charges  of  povernment 
and  to  enact  such  laws  as  the  local  circum^tan^ 
ces  or  particular  situations  of  individuals,  towns, 
ex  the  whole  state  might  require.      This   busi- 
ness was  generally    completed  in  the   course  of 
four  weeks  ;  and  in  affairs  so  simple,  common,^ 
and  customarv,  as  those  which  came   belore  the 
assembly,  it  was  difficult  to  fmd  occasions  an^ 
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objects,  in  which  artful  and  designing  dema- 
gogues could  expect  to  obtain  very  distinguish- 
ing popularity,  power,  or  influence. 

During  this  period  of  tranquility  and  reason, 
the  legislature  accomplished  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  useful  of  all  civil  regulations,  a  code 
of  laws  adapted  to  their  own  situation  and  state 
of  society.  The  work  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, appointed  with  much  circumspection 
and  judgment.  Neither  faction,  intrigue,  or 
folly,  had  at  that  time  risen  so  high,  as  to  at- 
tempt to  commit  the  formation  of  a  body  of  civ- 
il  laws  to  any  other  set  of  men,  than  those, 
whom  the  assembly  believed  were  best  qualified 
by  their  abilities  and  virtues,  to  accomplish  so 
important  an  object.  The  business  was  pursued 
with  much  care,  attention,  and  impartiality  ;  a 
wise  and  judicious  code  was  compiled,  and  es- 
tablished ;  and  it  was  the  happiness  and  honof 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  to  have  her  civil  laws 
reduced  to  as  well  digested  and  judicious  a  sys- 
tem, as  any  of  the  states  in  the  union.  Particu- 
lar and  local  interests  have  since  produced  alter- 
ations  and  additions,  under  the  name  of  im- 
provements,  which  have  not  rendered  the  sys- 
tem more  uniform,  equitable,  or  consistent. 

No  political  phenomena  had  yet  appeared, 
from  which  it  could  have  been  concluded  that 
tliere  were  any  latent  errors  or  causes  in  the 
state  or  federal  ronstitutions,  which  would  es- 
sentially disturb  the  tiaiiquility,  or  entail  per- 
manent faction  upon  tiic  people  of  Vernion'. 
It  could  not  Ju'ive  been  thought  that  a  people 
situated  in  an  inland  country,  by  profession  far- 
4^iers,  and  in  every  respect  apparently   uncoiv 
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nectcd  with  any  part  of  Europe,  could  be  in  any 
danger  of  having  their  tranquihty  disturbed  by 
any  contests  that  could  arise  in  any  part  of  the 
European  aonarchies  j  or  by  any  of  their  quar- 
rels abuut  their  kings  or  princes.  Least  of  ali 
could  it  have  been  suspected  that  an  attempft  to 
set  up  the  American  form  of  government  in  the 
eastern  henusphcrt.-,  could  have  occasioned  dis- 
turbance among  the  most  remote  western  rfc^ 
publics.      •  - 

And  yet  tliis  seems  to  have  been  the  first  vi- 
sible political  cause  that  infected  the  constitu- 
tions aiid  feelings  of  the  American  people.  In 
tlitii'  zeal  to  effect  a  eompleat  and  perfect  revo- 
lulion,  tlie  French  nation  had  not  only  put  down 
tlitir  monarch,  nobility,  royal  army  and  episco- 
pul  church  ;  but  tliey  supposed  they  should 
give  'cfinenient  and  perfection  to  the  genius  of 
Kcpuoiicanism,  by  setting  it  free  from  the 
shackles  of  temples  and  altars,  of  |xiblic  w€rship 
and  matrimonial  obligations.  They  commend- 
ed the  American  people  for  their  great  achieve- 
ments, in  discovering  and  establishing  the  first 
principles  of  true  libcrtj'  and  republicanism  ; 
but  boiibtcd  that  it  \vas  reserved  for  them  to 
carry  freedom,  a  republic,  and  man,  to  a  state 
ol  pcrfecti<>ility.  To  accomplish  these  grand 
objt'ctB,  they  sup]X)sed  the  surest  way  was  to 
destroy  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  all  their  for- 
mer attachments  to  their  ancient  customs,  opin- 
ions, and  IiaUts.  To  destroy  superstition,  they 
derided  the  existence  and  perfection  of  the 
l^eity.  To  put  an  end  to  the  influence  and  of- 
fices of  the  f  lergy,  they  shut  Up  the  temples, 
and  endeavoi  :d  to  put  an  end  to  all  public  wor- 
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ship  and  religion. ;  To  engage  the  inexperience 
End  passions  of  youth,  they  treated  the  aifcction 
and  chastity  of  the  sexes  as  a  matter  of  ridicule 
and  foily  ;  and  to  derive  assistance  from  the  in- 
iilinations  of  the  most  licentious,  universal  liber- 
ty was  giverk  to  set  aside,  at  the  option  of  either 
piMy,  all  the  vows  and  obligations  that  had  been 
connected  with  the  institution  and  laws  of  mar- 
riage.!  All  that^had  acquired  and  claimed  res- 
pect on  account  of  its  antiquity,  universality,  or 
supposed  siutctity^  was  attempted  to  be  destroy 
ed  ;  and  the  goddess  of  reason,  the  perfectibili- 
ty of  ifeiian,  and  the  clam 01*8  of  the  mbb^  were 
««roduced  in  the  room  and  place  of  the  Eternal. 
^T"sl'ir!E  ooveltyv  iiie  boldness,  the  daring  and  in^ 
trepid  aspect  ofitlie  new  republican  system,  de- 
ceived  soni^,  affi^ighted  otliersj  perplexed  many 
more,  aud  'deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  all. 
From  prhicipk,  the  citis;tns  of  the  United  States 
were  almost  "unanimously  in  favor  of  the  French 
revolution*;,  and  most  of  tliem  expected  it 
would  produce  something  more  perfect,  than 
w^hat  their  own  country  had  attained.  But 
when  it  left  the  maxims  and  principles  of  com- 
tnorr  sense,  morality,  and  virtue,  and  advanced 
boldly  atJjd  rapidly  into  tlte  regions  of  chinfiem, 
impossibility,  and  folly,  the  Americans  became 
divided  in  their  opinions  and  feelings':  Part  of 
them  wished  to  go  forward,  and  adopt  tlie  French 
attainments  and  perfectibility  ;  another  part, 
dreade  J  the  experiment,  and  wished  to  remain 
within  aie  limits  of  reason,  experience,  and  their 
own  c  >  stitutioiis.  And  like  every  other  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  A^ermont  be- 
came resolved  into  parties  ;  the  one  oi  which 
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ivisbed  to  retain  and  strengthen  their  federal 
constitution,  and  the  other  to  give  it  a  greater 
assimilation  to  the  French  constitution,  by  in- 
creasing the  powers  of  the  people.  Parties  were 
thus  insensibly  and  gradually  formed,  both 
avowing  a  warm  attachment  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution, but  both  wishing  in  fact  to  have  it 
chani^ed  and  altered.  Professing  very  different 
principles,  they  were  in  fact  united  in  the  same 
object,  to  alter  the  constitution  of  their  country  s 
The  one  wished  to  improve  it  by  increasing, 
and  the  other  wished  to  improve  it  by  diminish- 
ing the  powers,  which  it  had  assigned  to  the 
president  and  senate  of  the  United  States. 

Happily  for  his  country,  Washington  had 
virtue  and  influence  enough  to  check  these  pro- 
ceedings. Having  sworn  to  adhere  to  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stiites  found  that  their  president  had  the 
same  ftrmness  of  character,  unalterability  of  vir- 
tue, and  steadiness  of  pursuit,  as  had  appeared 
ill  the  victorious  general  of  their  armies.  The 
political  zealots  in  favor  of  the  French  princi- 
ples, made  some  attempts  to  injure  his  reputJt^ 
tion,  influence,  and  authority.  Failing  in  their 
attempts,  they  did  not  venture  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment ;  and  there  was  no  way  for  them  to 
preserve  their  own  influence  and  authority,  but 
fo  disavow  their  intentions  and  designs,  and  to 
join  the  great  majority  of  their  countrymen  in 
commending  Washington's  character  and  ser- 
vices. And  it  was  not  a  little  ow  ing  to  the  per- 
■ional  virtues,  influence,  and  reputation  of  this 
great  man,  that  the  progress  of  party  and  faction 
tvas  checked  and  restrained  in  Vermont,  as  weU 
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as  in  dvefy  other  part  of  the  Unions  during  the' 
ei^ht  years  of  his  administration.  Many  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  under  him 
in  the  war,  were  settled  in  tlie  state.  And  in 
vaiti  did  the  new  tribes  of  the  little  party  politi- 
cians endeavor  to  alienate  the  minds  of  such 
men,  from  their  old,  virtuous,  beloved  com- 
mander. Part}'-,  was  obliged  for  its  own  safety, 
to  be  prudent ;  and  faction,  in  order  to  succeed, 
was  forced  to  be  cautious,  while  he  remained 
the  President. 

•  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  manner,  forms, 
and  customs,  with  which  the  legislature  trans- 
acted their  public  business  at  that  time,  was  not 
without  its  use  in  checking  the  progress  of  par- 
ty and  faction.  It  was  not  the  custom  with 
governor  Chittenden  when  he  met  the  assembly, 
to  make  any  speech  on  the  occasion.  Of  course 
there  was  no  room  for  intrigue,  debate,  and  con- 
tention, about  returning  an  answer  ;  and  the 
politicians  could  not  avail  themselves  of  that 
opportunity  to  collect  their  forces,  ascertain 
their  strength  and  numbers,  or  flatter  or  insult 
their  governor.  As  they  made  no  addresses  to 
their  governor,  neither  did  they  make  any  ad- 
dress to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  union. 
When  they  had  compleatcd  the  appointment  of 
their  civil  officers,  there  were  no  other  objects 
before  them  but  to  proceed  to  the  common  and 
necessary  business  of  the  state  ;  and  this  is  sel- 
dom an  object  of  much  attention  to  the  ambi- 
tious and  designing. 

1797.  Such  wns  the  general  progress  and 
aspect  of  the  political  proceedings  from  the  ad- 
B^iisiou  of  the  state  into  the  federal  union,  till 
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the  death  of  governor  Chittenden.     Advanced 
in  years,  and  declining  m  health,  he  resigned  hi.-^ 
office  in  the  fiummer  of  1797,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
was  called  to  give  up  hh  life.     This  useful  man 
was  born  at  Guilford  in  Connecticut,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  removed  to  Salisbury  ;  and 
by  his  industry  and  economy  acquired  a  hand- 
some landed  property  at  that  place  ;  became  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  assembly,  one  of  the 
civil  magistrates,  and  a  colonel  in  the  militia  of 
that  state.     So  early  as  the  year   1773,  he  re- 
moved to  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  purchased 
J',  tract  of  land  at  Williston  on  Onion  river,  and 
began  a  settlement  with  a  few  others,  when  there 
was  scarcely  a  family  or  a  road  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Labor  and  application  Lo  the  culti- 
vation of  his  new  farm,  had  already  procured  the 
necessary  provisions,    and  opened  to  him   the 
prospect  of  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life  ; 
iind  notlung  could  be  more  flattering  than  the 
near  view  of  rural  wealth,  abundance,  and  inde- 
jx.iideiice,  as  the  natural  and  certain  production 
i>i  his  labor  and  his  lands.     It  was  in  the  midst 
oi  these  improvements  and  prospects,  that  the 
American  war  broke  outj     The   settlements  oil 
Onion  river  became  exposed  to  any  assaults  that 
might  be  made  upon  them  ;  and  it  was  alto- 
gether uncertain  what  would  be  the  inclinations 
or  the  measures  of  tl^  Canadians   or  Indians, 
The  inhabitants,   unable  to  protect  themselves, 
left  their  defenceless  dwellings,  and  retired  to 
the  southern  parts  of  the  district,   to  Massachu- 
setts, and  Connecticut.     Mr.  Chittenden  remov- 
ed with  his  family  to  Arlington  ;  and  became 
the  leading  man  in  the  consultations  and  debates 
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of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  fall  of  1775,  he  wa« 
employed  by  the  people,  with  four  others,  as  a 
committee,  to  repair  to  Philadelphia,  to  procure 
intelligence  and  obtain  advice  rq^pecting  what 
measures  Congress  were  pursairr^,  ahd  what 
kind  of  political  proceedings  were  proper  for  the 
people  on  the  New  Hampshire  grajits.  Deeply 
interested  in  the  controversy  with  New  York 
respecting  the  title  to  their  lands  and  more  ac- 
quainted with  public  business  than  the  other 
settlers,  he  was  early  engaged  in  the;  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  that  government,  and  became 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  all  the  proccedinp;^ 
of  their  conventions.  While  suftering  severely 
from  the  operations  of  the  American  war,  he 
saw  the  opportunity  it  afforded  to  terminate  all 
their  controversies  by  declaring  independence 
and  forming  a  new  state  and  government  in  th* 
disputed  district.  And  having  adopted  this  d< 
cisive  plan  of  sound  policy,  he  steadily  p.,rsiied 
it,  till  he  saw  it  avowed  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  federal  government.  The 
people  were  agrfeed  in  placing  him  at  the  head 
of  their  new  commonwealth  ;  and  in  all  the 
scenes  and  contests  which  ensued,  he  proved  a? 
able  councillor,  and  a  firm,  economical  and 
popular  governor.  On  account  of  his  judgment, 
experience,  and  acquaintance  with  the  manners 
and  disposition  of  the'  people,  matured  by  age, 
observation  and  practice,  he  appeared  to  be  bet- 
ter qualified  to  be  their  governor  tl^an  any  other 
ihan  at  that  period  ;  and  was  probably  of  more 
benefit  and  advantage  to  the  state,  than  a  man 
of  more  theoretic  knowledge,  or  polite  accom- 
plishments, would  have  been.     After  a  life  o^ 
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much  activity  and  utility,  beloved  by  his  family 
and  friends,  and  sincerciv  ebtccmed  and  lament- 
fd  by  the  people  of  the  state,  governor  Chitten- 
den died  at  Willi-ton,  August  the  25th,  in  the 
68th  year  of  his  age. 

In  this  event,  the  politicians  found  new  mo- 
tives and  reasons  for  their  appearance  and  ef- 
forts ;  while  another  hud  served  still  more,  to 
rouse  up  their  activity  and  exertions-  Presi- 
dent Washington  had  the  year  before  announced 
his  intention  to  resign  his  office,  and  retire  from 
the  labors  of  public  life  ;  and  or»  "^tnrch  fourth^ 
John  Adams  had  been  declared  \  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  was  known  that 
he  was  an  avowed  opposer  of  the  French  prin- 
ciples and  proceedings  ;  and  a  large  number  of 
the  people  were  opposed  to  his  appointment. 
The  restraints  that  had  been  imposed  on  the 
spirit  of  party  by  Washington's  virtue  and 
popularity,  and  by  the  certainty  of  Chittenden's 
election  to  the  chair  of  state,  had  both  ceased. 
The  parties  were  already  formed,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  adopt  the  terms  federal  and 
republican^  as  the  common  phrases  of  political 
language,  and  the  avowed  badges  of  distinction 
and  opposition  ;  and  the  opportunity  was  now 
arrived,  for  the  federalists  and  republicans  to 
exert  all  their  arts  and  influence  to  strengthen 
their  own  party,  by  the  election  of  a  new  gov- 
ernor. Neither  party  were  deficient  in  exerting 
all  their  powers  and  abilities'  in  the  electioneer- 
ing contest.  The  assembly  came  together  at 
Windsor,  in  the  beginning  of  October  ;  and  on 
counting  the  votes  of  the  freemen,  it  was  found 
that  an  flection  had  not  been  made  by   thct 
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people,  but  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  were  Iri 
favor  of  Isaac  Tichenor,  at  that  time  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  state.  By  the  constitution,  the  de- 
cision  devolved  on  the  general  assembly  ;  and 
by  a  large  majority  of  their  votes^  it  was  deter- 
piined  in  his  favor. 

The   new  governor  opeped  the   business  of 
his  administration  by  introducing  the  ctistpm  in 
the  other  states,  of  making  a  speech  to  the  as- 
sembly.     The    speech   was   sentimental,   well 
composed,  and  delivered  with  address  and  ele- 
gance ;  and  the  audience  were  much  pleased  in 
seeing  jhe  customs  of  the  other  states  introduced 
^nto  Vermont  in  a  respectable  and  agreeable 
manner.     The  address  applauded  the  state  and 
federal  constitutions,  as   both  founded  in  the 
same  republican  principles  ;  but  it  was  marked 
with  what  was  called  decided  fpderalisni,  avow- 
ing  not  only  a  full  approbation  of  the  measure^ 
of  Washington's  administration,  bqt  that  *'  the 
known  experience,  firmness,  and  integrity  of 
those,  who  are  placed  at  the  head  of  its  admin- 
istration, ought  to  inspire  us  with  a  proper  de- 
gree of  cQnfidence  in  the  future,"*  alluding  to 
the  measures  which  Mr.  Adams  was  pursuing. 
The  house  returned  a  decent  and  respectful  an- 
swer ;  but  tlie  co|Ti posers  of  it  evidently  meant 
to  have  the  answer  contain  more  of  the  republi- 
can spirit  than  the  speech.     *'  We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  call  in  question,  the  wisdom  or  integri- 
ty of  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  general  government,  nor  to 
withhold  confidence   where  it  ought  to  be  in- 
spired ;  but  give  support  and  energy  to  every 

f  Journal  of  the  asfctnbly  of  Vermont,  1797,  p.  34.      »-.,■• 
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measure  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  secure  or 
promote  national  prosperity."* 

On  both  sides,  the  business  was  conducted 
with  propriety  and  decorum.  The  spirit  of 
party  was  then  in  its  infancy  ;  it  had  not  assum- 
ed the  boldness,  the  insolence,  the  acrimony,' 
intolerance,  and  fierceness,  which  time  and  op- 
position generally  produce.  The  customary 
business  of  the  session  went  on  in  the  usual  and 
common  course,  without  much  of  the  bitterness* 
dr  wrangling  of  faction.  The  appointments  to 
civil  offices  seem  to  have  been  made,  more  with* 
a  respect  to  abilities  and  virtue^,  than  in  conse- 
quence of  political  opinions.  The  federalists' 
had  a  decided  majority  in  the  assembly  ;  but 
both  parties  appeared  to  be  suspicious  ;  anx- 
ious about  their  numbers,  and  vigilant  to  pre- 
serve and  increase  their  own  strength,  populari- 
ty and  power. 

1798.  The  next  session  of  the  legislature 
was  at  the  city  of  Vergennes.  Mr.  Tichenor 
had  carried  the  election  for  governor  by  a  great 
majority  ;  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state 
of  great  irritation  on  account  of  the  French  pro- 
ceedings. Their  extravagant  pretensions  about 
liberty  and  equality,  their  rapacious  and  plun- 
dering spirit,  their  insolence,  duplicity,  and  con- 
tempt of  all  civil  rights  and  moral  obligations, 
were  now  at  the  height.  They  had  plundered 
the  American  commerce,  refused  to  receive  the 
American  ambassadors,  and  under  the  name  of 
a  loan  had  demanded  a  tribute.  Mr.  Adams 
had  resisted  their  demands  with  firmness,  and 
avowed  to  his  country  what  he  conceived  to  bf- 

*  Journal  of  the  »*«cmbty  of  Vermont  for  1797.  page  5"^      ^ 
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their  intentions,  and  the  necessity  of  a  decided 
opposition  to  their  claims  and  proceedings. 
The  whole  continent  was  filled  with  resentment, 
indignation,  and  disdain,  at  the  idea  of  being 
subject  to  tribute.  Tliose  who  were  supposed 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  French  principles  and  pro- 
ceedings, instead  of  being  called  republicans, 
were  named  democrats  ;  and  the  whole  party 
were  odious  to  the  people,  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind  the  assembly 
came  together.  The  governor,  in  his  speech, 
entered  largely  on  the  French  policy,  perfidy, 
insolence,  rapacity,  and  tributary  demands  ;  and 
the  necessity  of  expressing  in  the  most  decided 
manner,  their  confidence  in,  and  adherence  to 
ihtir  own  national  government.*  The  house 
returned  an  answer  truly  cntiqallican^  and  in  the 
highest  tone  of  what  was  called  federalism  ;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  omitted  that  could  serve 
to  convey  the  strongest  ideas  of  their  union  and 
confidence,  "  We  cannot,"  said  the  assembly, 
"  close  this  reply  to  your  address  without  ex- 
pressing our  entire  approbation  of  your  admin- 
istration, for  the  past  year  ;  and  our  sincere 
wishes  that  your  usefulness  may  be  long  con- 
tinued to  your  country. "t 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session  it  was  pro- 
posed to  choose  a  committee,  to  draw  up  an 
address  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  so  small  and  destitute  of  influence  was  the 
opposite  party,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  them  ventured  to  oppose  this  novel  measure, 

*  Journal  of  the  aiismWy  of  Verttont,  fot  l''98.  p.  tji 
+  i*J4.  p.  75. 
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The  address  was  soon  presented  to  the  assem- 
bly,  and  adopted  by  129  votes  ;  23  only  ap- 
pearing in  opposition.  In  this  address  the  sen- 
timents and  feelings  of  the  assembly  were  thus 
introduced  :  "  While  the  communities;  corpo- 
rations, towns;  cities,  and  legislatures  of  your 
country  are  crowding  to  approach  you  with  ad- 
dresses of  approbation  and  gratitude,  will  you, 
sir,  permit  the  legislature  of  the  ^te  of  Ver- 
mont to  join  the  general  voice  ?  Among  the 
latest  to  address,  we  would  be  considered  as 
among  the  foremost  to  approve  your  official 
conduct."  The  principles,  proceedings,  and 
government  of  the  French,  were  treated  with 
extreme  asperity.  Their  readiness  to  engage 
in  a  war,  if  necessary,  to  defend  the  country  a- 
gainst  French  duplicity  and  rapacity,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  most  decisive  ton6  ;  and  their 
abhorrence  of  those,  who  were  censuring  Mr. 
Adams'^  measdres  and  administration,  was  as- 
serted in  the  strongest  terms.  To  carry  their 
declarations  of  atf'.chment  to  him,  to  the  high- 
est point,  "  Permit  us,"  say  they,  **  to  add  as- 
surances of  our  personal  respect ;  while  we 
honor  you  as  our  chief  magistrate,  we  respect 
you  as  a  man  ;  and  it  is  to  your  glory  we  can 
say,  we  regard  John  Adams,  because  we  love 
our  country."* 

To  complete  the  system!  of  energetic  and  de-' 
cisive  measures,  the  assembly  carried  the  same 
principles  and  feelings  into  the  business  of  their 
civil  appointments.  The  chief  justicef  was  3l 
man  confessedly  of  pure  ihorals,   undeviating 

^  Journal  for  1798.  p.  78. 
t  Israel  Smith. 
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justice,  and  ulicorruptccl  inte^ity  ;  and  had 
,  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  without  the 
suspicion  of  corruption.  He  was  an  admirer  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  French  revolution 
had  been  founded,  and  carried  republican  senti. 
xnents  to  their  full  extent ;  but  was  unblamed 
and  uncensured  in  every  part  of  his  private  and 
judicial  conduct.  The  assembly  chose  another 
man  for  chief  justice,  in  his  room.  They  left 
out  also  two  of  the  judges  of  Bennington  coun* 
ty,  the  sheriff,  judge  of  probate,  and  several  of 
the  justices  in  that,  and  some  other  of  the  coun. 
ties  ;  and  appointed  in  their  room,  men  of  more 
approved  federal  principles.  The  avowed  aim 
and  design  of  these  measures  was  to  check  the 
progress  of  democracy,  and  encourage  the  sup. 
porters  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration.  And 
it  was  meant  to  carry  the  proceedings  so  far,  as 
to  intimidate  others  from  appearing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  of  the  state  or  federal  gov- 
ernments. . 

When  the  political  inflammation  had  subsided, 
the  assembly  proceeded  in  the  annual  business 
©f  the  state,  with  their  usual  impartiality,  industry 
and  good  sense.  In  addition  to  their  customary 
business,  an  application  of  a  singular  nature 
came  before  them  from  some  of  the  Indian  cliiefs 
of  Canada,  stating  a  claim  to  a  large  part  of  the 
lands  in  the  state,  and  requesting  compensation 
for  that  part  of  their  territory  that  lay  within  the 
bounds  of  Vermont.  As  the  Indian  character 
and  population  is  now  depreciating  and  disap^ 
pearing,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  in- 
formation to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  appli- 
cation, in  its  original  form  ahd  style  :  The  hi- 
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lowing  is  a  copy  of  the  Indian  address.    .  ■> 

"  His  excellency,.  Isaac  TlckeiwVy  Esq.   govi 

*  ernor  of  the  State  of  Vermont.         i    : ..    , 

*  Great  brother, 

*  We  the  chiefs   and   councillors   of  the 

*  seven  nations  of  Lower  Canada   Indians,  send 

*  our  love  and  respect  to  you  and  your   family, 

*  by  five  of  our  agents,  which  we  the  chiefs 
'  have  sent  to  you  to  treat   about   our  hunting 

*  landsy  that  lie  in  your  state.     Beginning  on  the 

*  east  side  of  Ticonderoga,  from  thence  to  the 
'  great  falls  on  Otter   Creek,  and  continues  the 

*  same  course  to  the  height  of  land,  that  divides 
'  the  streams  between  lake   Champlain,  and  the 

*  river  Connecticut ;  from  thence  along  the  height 
'  of  lands  opposite  Missisque  ;  and  then  down  to 

*  the  Bay  :  That  is  the  land  belonging  tO'  the 

*  seven  nations,  which  we  have  sent  to  settle 
'  for  with  you,  as  we  have  settled  with  York 
'  state.     So  we  hope  you  will  be  pleased  to  re- 

*  ceive  our  agents,  and  that  it  will  be  settled,  so 

*  that  both  sides  will  be  contented. 

*   Cognahxvaghahy  the  29th  of  September^ 

*  1798/' 

Signed  by  twenty  chiefs  of  the  different  na- 
tions.* .    ,     .  ". 

Th  e  assembly  took  up  the  matter  with  pro- 
priety and  attention,  and  appointed  a  respectable 
committee  to  examine  the  matter,  to  state  facts, 
and  make  report  to  the  house.  The  committee 
attended  on  the  Indian  chiefs,  examined  their 
claims,  and  made  report  that  they  were  opinion 
that  "  they  have  had  a  claim  to  the  above  de- 

*  scribed  land,  by  a   title  arising  from  an  agrec- 

*  Journal  for  x  7  98.  p.  x«8^ 
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'  ment,  entered  into  with  the  other  nations,  the 

*  aborigines  of  this  country,  they  cannot  ascer- 

*  tain  whether  that  title  has  ever  been  extinguish. 

*  ed  by  purchase,  conquest,  derehction  of  occu- 

*  pancy,  or  in  any  other  way  whatever.  That 
f  no  settlement  can  be  made  with  these  Indians, 
f  respecting  their  claim,  by  the   legislature  of 

*  this  state,  without  the  permission  of  the  Uni- 

*  ted  States,  iagreeably  to  an  Act  regulating 
1  trade  and  intercourse  with  Indian  tfibes,'* 
passed  July  22d,  1760.  • 

'  "  Th  e  committee,  under  all  these  circumstan- 
^  ces,  are  of  opinion  that  his  excellency  the  gov- 

*  erhor,  be  requested  to  inform  the  said  Indians, 

*  that  when  they  shall  exhibit  clear  and  circum-^ 

*  stantial  proofs;  that  the  claim  they  now  make 

*  is  founded  on  the  unerring  and  unalterable  rules 

*  of  justice,  and  shall  produce  therewith  the  ne- 

*  cessary  documents,  authorising  this  state  to 

*  treat  with  them,  they  will  find  their   brethren 

*  of  Verihorit  ready  and  willing  to  maintain  in- 

*  violable  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  the 

*  Indians  of  the  sev^n  nations,  and  to  do  and 

*  perform  all  those  acts  of  kindness  and  gene- 

*  fosity,  which  their  strong  principles  of  justice 

*  cannot  fail  to  inspire. 

■  *  The'  committee  therefore  would   advise, 

*  that  his  excellency,  be   further   requested  to 

*  obtain  '  from   the  =  state    of  New    York,    all 
M  the   information   he   can,  and  s^iall  deem  ne- 

'  cessary,  rcspeciing  a  similar  claim,   made  by 

*  the  same  Indian  tribes,  on  that  state,  and  the 

*  nature  and  extent  of  the  compensation  allowed 

*  to  them  thereon  :  And  that  he  cause  to  be 

*  presented  to  them,  as  soon  asi  conveniently 
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» can  be  done,  a  token  of  friendship,  and  affection, 

*  from  th'eir  brethren  of  Vermont,  in  such  arti- 

*  cles  as  he  shall  deem  best,  not  exceeding  in  val- 
'  ue  the  sum  of  one  hundred   dollars  ;  and  that 

*  he  cause  their  maintenance   while  here,  to  be 
f  regularly  paid  for."* 

The  Indian  chiefs  having  found  good  quar- 
ters and  good  cheer,  attached  much  attention, 
curiosity,  and  company,  and  receiving  their  hun- 
dred dollars,  retired  in  good  humor  to  their 
tribes  ;  well  pleased  with  their  own  policy,  an4 
with  that  of  the  assembly  of  Vermont,  hoping 
that  the  game  would  prove  still  better  another 
season. 

At  this  session  of  the  legislature  a  proposal 
came  forward  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
purporting  an  amendment  in  the  federal  consti- 
tution, That  no  person  should  be  eligible  as 
president  or  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
nor  should  any  person  be  a  senator  or  represen- 
tative in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept a  natural  born  citizen,  or  unless  he  should 
have  been  a  resident  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  should  have 
continued  either  to  reside  within  tjie  same,  or  to 
be  employed  in  its  service,  from  that  perio  ]  to 
the  time  of  his  election.  Nothing  cpuld  have 
been  more  agreeable  to  the  ^entitnents  of  the 
assembly,  than  the  proposed  amendment.  It 
^vas  adopted  by  the  votes  of  152,  members,  five 
only  appearing  in  opposition.*  , 

In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  this  assem- 
bly, it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  and  it  is 

•  Journal  for  I798.  p.  166. 

*  Journal  fot  I798»  p.  !«>  .        . 
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painful  to  remark,  how  often  and  how  easily  in. 
flammatory  passions  deceive  those  on  whom  they 
operate  ;  how  insensibly  they  put  themselves 
off  for  moral  principles,  and  how  unfortunately 
they  misguide  private  and  public  conduct.  By 
making  opinions  and  sentiments  respecting  par- 
ticular  administrations  the  standard  of  political 
orthodoxy,  or  the  necessary  qualification  for  a 
civil  office,  the  assembly  were  opening  the  way 
to  a  corrupting  and  oppressive  scene  of  political 
intolerance,  persecution,  and  dismission  from 
office.  If  federalism  scrupled  not  to  introduce 
such  measures  of  policy,  to  avow,  to  justify, 
and  to  practice  them ;  the  same  kind  and  mea. 
sures  of  proceeding,  would  be  as  right,  fit,  and 
proper,  whenever  the  administration  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  demccn  's.  And  thus  a 
system  of  political  oppression  and  persecution 
would  commence,  depending  altogether  on  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  the  power  of  the  prevail- 
ing  faction ;  but  who^y  unconnected  with  moral 
principles  or  character  ;  with  justice,  equity,  the 
necessary  qualifications,  or  a  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  office. 

It  might  be  proper  and  useful  at  that  period, 
to  announce  a  determined  opposition  to  the 
principles  and  proceedings  of  the  French  ;  but 
the  policy  of  doing  this  by  a  formal  address  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  was  not  with- 
out risk  and  danger.  By  introducing  a  custom 
till  then  unknown,  and  unexpected  from  the 
state,  it  was  not  improbable  that  a  precedent 
was  established,  and  a  foundation  laid,  for  an 
endless  scene  of  expensive  intrigue,  flattery,  and 
compliment.     The  precedent  would  unavoid- 
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ably  be  imitate^y  all  succeeding  parties  ;  it 
might  admit  of  the  greatest  abu.se  and  corrup- 
tion ;  serve  to  distinguish  the  victories,  inso-i 
lence,  and  triumphs  of  the  most  powerful  fac- 
tion ;  but  could  seldom  be  of  any  advantage  to 
an  inland  and  agricultural  state,  like  that  of 
Vermont. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  respecting  the 
j)olicy  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Adams  viewed  the 
address  in  a  very  favorable  light,  and  returned 
a  very  polite  and  respectful  answer.  "  Among 
all  the  addresses,"  says  he,  "  which  have  been 
presented  to  me  from  communities,  corpora- 
tions, towns,  cities,  and  legislatures,  there  has 
been  none  more  acceptable  to  me,  or  which 
has  affected  my  sensibility,  or  commanded  my 
gratitude,  than  this  very  sentimental  compli- 
ment from  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont ;  a  state,  which  within  my  memory,  has 
been  converted  from  a  wilderness  to  a  fruitful 
field.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  your  original  and 
progress,  and  tlie  brave,  hardy,  industrious  and 
temperate  character  of  the  people,  the  appro- 
bation of  their  representatives,  their  attachment 
to  the  constitution,  and  determination  to  sup- 
port the  go\'ernment,  are  the  more  to  be  es- 
teemed. 

*  It  is  not  possible  for  my  fellow  citizens  to 
say  any  thing  more  glorioUs  or  delightful  to 
me,  than  that  they  regard  me,  because  tliey 
love  their  country."* 

1799.  The  next  session  of  the  legislature 
was  at  Windsor,  in  October  1799.  The  spirit 
and  feelings  of  the  country  were  yet  strongly 

*  Journal  of  th«  assembly  of  V«fni»nt  for  1799,   page  45. 
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apposed  to  the  French  proceedings.  Mr.  Adains 
had  been  very  active  in  procuring  a  naval  force 
to  protect  the  coasts  and  commerce  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States.  Good  ,  effects  had  followed  the 
measure  in  checking  the  insolence  and  rapacity 
Of  the  French  privateers.  In  his  speech  to  the 
assembly,  Mr.  Tichenor  applauded  this  meas- 
ure, and  congratulated  the  legislature  on  the 
tvisdom  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  union, 
and  the  patriotic  energy  of  the  national  adminis. 
tration  ;  and  on  their  own  internal  tranquility 
and  prosperity,  "  that  no  daring  insurrection  had 
disgraced  their  government,  and  that  the  citi- 
zens  continued  to  venerate  religion,  morality, 
and  the  Jaws."*  The  assembly  fully  approved 
of  the  governor's  sentiments  and  measures,  and 
hi  their  address  expressed  the  highest  satisfac- 
don  with  his  election  and  administration,  the  in- 
cre^smg  prosperity  of  the 'state,  and  the  warlike 
opposition  that  had  been  made  to  the  French 
aggressions  and  captures.     "  The  confidence  of 

*  your  constituents  expressed  by  a  decided  ma- 

*  jority  of  their  annual  suffrages,"  they  assure 

*  him,  "  affords  the  highest  satisfaction  to  the 
^  general  assembly.   With  you,  sir,  we  sincerely 

*  rejoice  that  under  your  administration,  the 

*  state  is  in  a  high  degree  prosperous  and  hap- 

*  py  ;  that  the  bounties  of  providence  have  been 

*  so  liberally  bestowed,  the  blessings  of  healtlt 

*  and  peace  so  generally  enjoyed ;  and  the  honor 

*  and  felicity  of  the  nation  so  extensively  in- 

*  creased.     To  behold  our  citizens  rapidly  ad- 

*  vancing  in  habits  of  industry  and  economy, 

*  the  science  of  government  generally  under- 

*  Journ^  of  the  atsimbly  of  Vermont  f»r  X7991  page  gC 
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'  stood  nmonp^  t'le  f '^oplc,  and  a  hlj;h  venera- 
'  tion  lor  reli.'ioii,  mortlity,  and  the  laws,  g\vcs 

*  us  the   fiilh  St  assurance   that  ill  found'.'d  jcal- 

*  ousy  of  our  rulers  cannot  exist,  nor  the  ambi- 
'  ilous  and  dcsii^'iing  find  means  to  discour.ii^c 

*  tlie  upright  nia«^istrate.     We  can  predict  with 

*  pleasure,  the   increase  of  well  founded   confi- 
'  dence  in   the   state  and  general  governments, 

*  built  upon  the  ftrm  basis  of  our  happy  consti- 
'  tuliou."* 

The  business  which  is  most  apt  to  agitate, 
and  for  which  a  popular  assembly  is  the  most 
Unfit,  is  the  appointment  of  civil  officers.  When 
this  came  before  them,  they  did  uot  replace 
those  who  had  been  left  out  the  preceding  year ; 
but  proceeded  with  more  moderation  and  cau- 
tion, in  making  their  discriminations  and  sacri- 
fices. 

A  serious  difficulty  had  arisen  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  respecting  the  case  and 
death  of  one  John  Gregg.  This  man  had  been 
arrested  within  the  limits  of  Canada,  by  some  of 
the  citizens  of  Vermont  ;  and  while  in  their 
custody  had  been  drowned  in  lake  Champlain. 
Bills  of  indictment  were  found  againt  those  citi- 
zens, in  the  colonial  court  of  king*s  bench  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  Montreal ;  and  a  demand 
was  made  by  the  government  of  Canada,  to  have 
them  delivered  up  by  the  government  of  Ver- 
mont, to  be  tried  for  the  supposed  murder.f. 
Fortunately  for  both  countries,  the  spirit  of 
tnoderdtion  and  wisdom  presided  over  the  in- 
ijuiries  and  discussions  of  their  governors  ;  and 

•Jo«™aI  for  1799.  p.  55. 
T  Ibid.  p.  4g. 
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the  matter  was  brought  to  a  speedy  and  satii. 
factory  issue  by  the  liberality  and  justice  of  the 
governors  of  Canada.  The  assembly  had  so 
high  a  sense  of  Mr.  Tichenor's  services  on  this 
occasion,  that  they  returned  him  their  thanks  in 
a  warm  and  affectionate  address  ;  and  desired 
him  to  inform  the  governor  of  Canada  that  they 
entertained  "  a  very  high  sense  of  the  liberal, 

candid,  and  delicate  manner,  in  which  that  un- 
happy affair,  had  from  its  commencement  to  its 
termination  been  treated  by  his  predecessor,  and 
by  him.  Their  conduct,  when  our  sense  thereof 
is  known  to  our  fellow  citizens,  must  tend  to 
increase  the  general  desire  for  the  continuation 
of  a  mutual,  a  free,  and  amicable  intercourse, 
with  the  country  over  which  he  presides."* 
-  At  this  session  the*governor  communicated 
to  the  assembly,  the  result  of  his  enquiries  res- 
pectmg  the  claims  of  the  Indians  to  lands  in 
Vermont  :  That  these  **  Indians,  the  Cognah- 
waghahs,  were  anciently  of  the  confederacy  cal- 
led the  five  nations  ;  which  confederacy,  or 
some  nation  of  that  confederacy,  might  have 
once  had  a  good  right  to  the  territory  now 
claimed.     In  the  former  wars  between  the  En- 

■  glish  and  French,  while  the  English  king  held 
the  government  of  this  country,  it  is  believed 
the  Cognahwaghahs  separated  from  the  confed- 
eracy, removed  into  Canada,  put  themselves 
under  the  French,  and  joined  their  fortunes  with 
the  French  king,  in  his  wars  with  the  English  : 
the  latter  being  victorious,  conquered  the  French 
and  their  allies  in  this  country,  and  in  Canada, 
upon  which  the  whole  country  was  yielded  to 
the  English,  iii  right  of  conquestr    That  in  the 


Journal  £o7  1799.  p.  64. 
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year  1775,  when  the  king  of  England,  who  had 
granted  these  lands,  made  war  upon  this  coun- 
try, these  Indians  were  his  allies,  in  that  war, 
and  thereby  subjected  themselves  and  interest 
to  its  consequences.  Tlie  people  of  the  United 
States  were  victorious,  and  the  king  of  England, 
by  treaty,  yielded  to  the  United  States  all  the 
lands  south  of  Canada.  Thus,  in  my  view  the 
claims  of  the  Indians  have  been  extinguished."* 
A  committee  of  the  assembly  agreed  in  senti- 
ment with  the  governor,  and  its  was  "  Resolved^ 

*  That  his  excellency  the  governor  of  this  state 
'  be  requested  to  notify  the  chiefs  of  the  seven 

*  nations  of  Indians  inhabiting  lower  Cana- 
'  da,  that  the  state  of  Vermont  has  taken  all 

*  possible  care  to  examine  into  the  merit  of  the 

*  claims  mentioned  in  their  communications  to 
'  his  excellency  the  governor,  at  the  city  of  Ver- 

*  gennes,  in  October,    1798  ;  and  are   fully  of 

*  opinion,  that  their  claim,  if  it  ever  did  exist, 
'  has  long  since  been  done  away  and  become 
'  extinct,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
'  in  1763,  between  the  king  of  Great  Brit^un  and 
'  the  French  king  ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 

*  tween  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
'  States,  of  which  this  state  is  a  part,  in  the  year 
'  1783  ;  and  that  the  said  Indians  have  now  no 
'  real  claim  either  in  justice  or  equity."t 

The  questions  that  most  of  all  engaged  the 
politics  and  passions  of  this  assembly,  were  those 
which  were  occasioned  by  the  resolutions  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  assemblies  of  the  states 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucl^v.     The  Congress  ot^ 

♦  Journal  for  1799.  p.  97. 

■i  Ibid.  p.  143,  * 
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the  United  States  was  alarmed  with  the  appre- 
hension that  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  emi- 
grants from  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe^ 
with  the  exertions  of  that  part  of  their  citizens 
which  appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  the  French 
principles  and  measures,  would  involve  the 
country  in  serious  diflSculties,  and  prove  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  to  the  government.  To 
guard  against  such  evils  they  had  passed  an  alien 
hWf  giving  to  the  president  of  the  United  Statts 
a  power  to  direct  aliens  to  leave  the  country, 
whenever  he  apprehended  their  longer  residence 
in  it  would  be  danf^erous  to  the  pyblic  peace  or 
safety  ;  and  a  ^edition  laWy  defining  the  crime 
and  punishment  of  reviling  the  chief  magistrate, 
or  othc  r  officers  of  the  federal  government.  To 
both  of  these  bills,  those  who  were  then  called 
<i^emocrats,  declared  their  utmost  abhorrence  and 
detestation  ;  as  being  both  unconstitutional  aisd 
tyranical. 

It  was  known  that  some  of  the  soutliein 
states  were  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Adams's  adiainis- 
tration,  and  it  was  believed  that  they  were  de 
sirous  of  finding  ways  and  means  to  prevent  his 
re-election  to  the  presidency.  But  whatever 
was  the  design,  the  states  of  Virtriiiiii  and  Ken  ■ 
tucky  piissed  a  number  of  cjUraordhiary  ivso. 
iutions,  condemning  the  proceed iriS!;s  o!"  Con^ 
gress  in  passing  the  alien  and  sedition  ijills ; 
and  going  so  £ir  in  opposition,  as  to  make  the 
particular  states  the  constitutional  judges  of  the 
legality  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  an.d  of  the  obli- 
gation that  any  state  M(as  under  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  them.  These  resolutions,  by  order  of 
tjheif  legislatures,^  were  sent  to  each  state  iji  tljc 
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union  ;  inviting  their  examination  and  concur- 
rence, and  wishing  them  all  to  avow  the  same 
principles  and  measures.  A  majority  of  the 
assembly  of  Vermont  viewed  these  resolutions 
as  t?reatly  dangerous  ;  in  their  nature,  as  de- 
structive of  the  principles  on  which  the  federal 
union  was  first  formed,  and  could  now  exist  ; 
and  in  their  tendency,  as  designed  to  reduce  the 
powers  of  t^e  federal,  and  to  advance  those  of 
the  state  governments.  With  such  sentiments 
and  apprehensions,  they  judged  it  to  be  expe- 
dient to  express  a  determined  disapprobation 
and  opposition  to  those  resolutions. 

With  regard  lo  the  communication  from  the 
state  of  Virginia,  it  was  "  Resolved,  That  the 
fi^encral  assembly  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  da 
h'ghly  disapprove  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
.^-.iiera]  assembly  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  as 
being  unconstitutional   in  their   nature,    and 
danoerous  in  their  tendency.     It  belongs  not 
t')  State  Legislatures  to  decide  on  the  consti- 
tufloniiiity  of  laws,  made  by  the  general  gov- 
VI  iuncnt  ;  this  power  being  exclusively  vested 
in  the  judiciary  courts  of  the  union." 
The   answer  to  the   state  of  Kentucky  was 
more  particular  and  explicit.     As  it  may   serve 
to  explain  the  politics  of  that  day,  it  may  be  of 
use  to  insert  the  whole. 
"  To  the  Legislatufe  of  the  state  of  Kentucky. 
*  We  have  maturely  considered  your  reso- 
lutions of  November  10th,  1798.     As  you  in- 
vite our  opinion,  you  will  not  blame  us   for 
giving  it  \vithout  disguise,  and  with  decision. 
In  your  first  resolution,  you   observe,  in  sub- 
sta^ice,  "  that  the  states  constituted  the  ^en- 
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cral  government,  and  that  each  state  as  party 
to  the  compact,  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for 
itself  as  well  of  infractions  of  the  constitution, 
as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress.".... 
This  cannot  be  true.  The  old  confederation, 
it  is  true,  was  formed  by  the  state  Legislatures, 
but  the  present  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  derived  from  an  higher  authority. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  formed  the 
federal  constitution,  and  not  the  states,  or  their 
Legislatures.  And  although  each  state  is  au- 
thorised to  propose  amendments,  yet  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  and  assuming,  or 
inviting  a  power  to  dictate  or  control  the  gen- 
eral  government. 

*  In  your  second  resolution  you  certainly  mis 
construe  and  misapply  an  amendment,  to  tht^ 
Federal  Constitution,  which,  if  your  construc- 
tion be  true,  does  not  surely  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  as  a  state  you  have  a  right  to  de- 
clare any  act  of  the  general  government  which 
vou  shall  deem  unconstitutional  null  and  void  : 
Indeed  you  actually  do  declare  two  acts  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  null  and  void. 
If,  as  a  state,  you  have  a  right  to  declare  two 
acts  of  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States,  un- 
constitutional and  therefore  void  ;  you  have  an 
equal  right  to  declare  all  their  acts  unconstilu- 
tional.  Suppose  each  Legislature  possess  tlic 
power  yo\i  contend  for,  each  Legislature  would 
have  the  right  to  cause  all  the  acts  of  Congress 
to  pass  in  view  before  them,  and  reject  or  ap- 
prove at  their  discretion,  and  the  consequences 
^  would  be,  that  the  goverament  of  the  UnioUj 


l\ 
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falsely  called  general,  might  operate  partially  in 
some  states,  and  cease  to  operate  in  others. 
Would  not  this  defeat  the  grand  design  of  our 
Union. 

'  In  the  eighteenth  article  in  the  eighth  section 
of  the  constitution  bf  the  United  States,  we 
read,  "  That  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  laws,  which  shall  be  proper  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  If  you  enquire,  where  is  our 
redress,  should  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  violate  the  constitution,  by  abusing  this 
power  ?  We  point  to  the  right  of  election,  the 
Judicial  courts  of  the  union  ;  and,  in  a  jury  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  we  find  the  ever  watchful 
and  constitutional  gujird  against  this  supposed 
evil. 

*  In  your  third  resolution  you  again  severely 
reprehend  the  act  of  Congress,  commonly  cal- 
led the  "  Sedition  Bill  ;"  if  we  possessed  the 
power,  you  assume,  to  censure  the  acts  of  the 
general  government,  we  could  not  consistently 
construe  the  Sedition  bill  unconstitutional  ; 
because  our  own  constitution  guards  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press,  in  terms  as 
explicit  as  that  of  the  United  States,  yet  long 
before  the  existence  of  the  federal  constitution, 
we  enacted  laws  which  are  still  in  force,  against 
sedition,  inflicting  severer  penalties,  than  this 
act  of  Congress. 

'And  although  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 

the  press  are  declared  unalienable,  in  our  bill 

of  rights,   yet  the   railer    against   the    civil 

'  magistrate,  and  the  blasphemer  of  his  Maker 

'  arc  exposed  to  grievous  punishment.     And  no 
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one  has  been  heard  to  complain  that  these  laws 
infringe  our  state  constitution.  Our  state  laws 
also  protect  the  citizen  in  his  good  name  ;  and 
if  the  slanderer  publish  his  libel,  he  is  not  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  indulged,  as  by  the  act 
of  Congress,  in  giving  the  truth  of  the  facts  as 
exculpatory  evidence.  Thus  accustomed  to 
construe  our  own  constitution,  you  will  readily 
conceive  that  we  acquiesce  in  a  similar  con- 
struction of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

*  In  your  fourth  resolution,  you  declare  the 
Alien  act  to  be  of  no  force,  and  not  law  :  That 
Congress  have,  in  passing  that  law,  assumed  a 
power  not'  delegated  by  the  constitution,  and 
have  thereby  deprived  the  alien  of  certain  con- 
stitutional rights.  We  ever  considered  that 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  made, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  own  citizens  ;  we  never 
conjectured  that  aliens  were  any  party  to  the 
federal  compact  ;  vvc  never  knew  that  aliens 
had  any  rights  among  tis,  except  what  they  de- 
rived  from  the  law  of  nations,  and  rights  of 
hospitality,  which  gives  them  a  right  to  remain 
in  any  country  while  inoffeni^ive.... subjects 
them  to  punishment  if  disobedient,  and  to  be 
driven  away  if  suspected  of  design  injurious 
to  the  public  welfare. 

'  The  construction  of  the  constitution,  which 
prohibits  Congress  from  passing  laws  to  pre- 
vent emigration  until  the  year  1808,  in  your 
fifth  resolution,  is  certainly  erroneous  ;  this 
clause,  we  ever  apprehended  had  for  its  object 
Negro  Slaves ;  and  to  give  it  any  other  con^ 
struction  would  be  to  infer  that  Congress  after 
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'  the  year  1808;  would  have-  pbVv-er  to  put  a 
?  capitation  tax  upon  every  alien,  'vvho  shbijl^ 
come  to  reside  amons:  us.  This  ideH.  is  too 
inhospitable  to  be  admitted  by  a  free  and  gen- 
erous people.  ...  ;/"  V  .'^  i  /"•;  .♦ 
'In  your  sixth  resolution,  you  alledge  that 
the  president  is  vested  with  a  dangerous  pow- 
er ;  that,  by  his  simple  order,  he  may  retnove 
a. suspected  alien.  We  conceive  that  the  pre- 
;iident  of  the  United  States,  as  the  head  of 
government,  possesses  the  best  means  of 
knowing  the  emissaries  of  our  enemies,  and 
we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  using  his 
power  and  knowledge  for  the  public  good. 
You  say  that  an  alien  has  a  cpnstftutional  right 
to  a  t)  ial  by  jury,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him,  and  to  have  a 
compulsatory  process  for  obtaining  Witnesses 
in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defence.  If  an  alien  among  us 
commit  a  crime  he  may  indeed  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  the  country,  to  which  he  owes  /ora/ al- 
legiance ;  but  by  what  law  shall  a  man  be 
tried  by  jury  for  suspicion  ?  If  our  country 
were  threatened  with  invasion,  a  thousand  spies 
might  be  sent  to  spy  out  our  weakness,  and  to 
prepare  bad  men  to  assist,  and  weak  men  to 
submit  to  the  enemy.  Do  not  the  common 
principles  of  self  defence,  enable  a  government 
to  arrest  such  emissaries,  and  send  them  from 
the  country,  if  only  suspected  of  design  hostile 
ta  the  public  safety  ?  If  not,  should  some  for- 
eign invader  approach  our  coasts,  with  a  pow- 
erful fleet  and  army,  those  aliens  would  have  a 
*  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by  jury. 
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.  V?  In  your  last  resoKition,  you  say  "  that  con* 

*  fidence  is  every  where  the  parent  of  despotism^ 
*,  f^'cq  governrn^nt  is  founded  in  jealousy,  and 

*  ;ioI  in  confidence."     This  ie  a  sentiment  pal- 

*  pably  erroneous,  and  hostile  to  the  social  na- 

*  ture  of  man  :  The  experience  of  ages  evinces 

*  the  reverse  is  true,  and  that  jealousy  is  the 

*  meanest  passion  of  narrow  minds,  and  tends  to 
^  despotism  ;  and  that  honesty  always   begets 

*  confidence,   while    those   who   are   dishonest 

*  themselves,  are  most  apt  to  suspect  others."* 

No  questions  could  have  ascertained  the 
strength  of  political  parties,  with  more  clearness 
and  certainty,  tlian  the  votes  on  these  resolu- 
tions. In  favor  of  adopting  the  answer  to  the 
Virginia  resolutions,  the  yeas  were  104,  the 
nays  52.  With  regard  to  the  answer  to  the 
state  of  Kentucky^  the  yeas  were  101,  the  nays 
50. t  The  minority  however  were  neither  quiet 
nor  silent,  when  these  resolves  Were  passed. 
Thirty  three  of  them  entered  their  protest  on 
the  journal,  and  assigned  twelve  reasons  why 
they  dissented  from  the  majority.  Those  rea- 
sons were  meant  to  express  higher  sentiments 
of  the  extent,  and  a  stronger  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  republicanism,  and  the  powers  of 
individual  states,  than  tlie  resolves  of  the  as- 
sembly had  asserted.  J  '      .,.  .        . 

A  q,uestion  came  before  this  assembly  res- 
pecting an  amendment  to  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, which  at  that  time  seems  to  have  been 
contemplated  more  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
than  of  political  principles*      The  state  of  New 
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Hampshire  had  proposed  that  in  voting  for  pre- 
sident and  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  electors  should  in  futyre  distinguish  in  their 
votes,  which  was  voted  for  as  president,  and 
which  was  voted  for  as  vice  president.  This 
alteration  in  the  constitution,  became  afterwards 
a  matter  of  serious  debate  and  contention.  It 
may  be  of  use  to  remark  what  were  the  opinions 
of  the  different  parties,  at  this  period.  The 
sentiments  of  this  ussernbly  were  expressed  in 
this  manner  :  "  Resohedy  that  the  senators  and 

*  representatives  of  this  state  in  Congress,  be, 
'and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  use  their 
'  best  endeavors,  that  Congress  propose  to  the 
'  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  the  following 
'  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
'  States,  to  wit.  ^         ■ 

"  That  the  electors  of  president  and  vice 

*  president,  in  giving  their  votes,  shall  respec- 
'  tively  distinguish  the  person  whom  they  desire 
'  to  be  president,  from  the  one  they  desire  to 
'  be  vice  president,  by  annexing  the  words 
'  President  or  Vice  President,  as  the  case  may 
'  require,  to  the  proper  name  voted  for.'*  All 
the  federalists  were  in  favor  of  this  amendment, 
yeas  94  ;  the  republicans  were  also  united  in 
their  opposition  to  such  an  alteration,  nays  42.* 

From  the  number  of  votes  which  appeared 
in  opposition  to  the  political  measures  of  the 
majority  in  this  assembly,  it  appeared  that  the 
number  of  those  who  were  called  republicans 
was  in  fact  very  considerably  increased  in  the 
assembly  since  their  last  session  at  Vergennes  ; 
and  that  they  now  amounted  to  one  third  of  the 
whole  assembly. 

*  P»ge  «53»  «5i» 
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1800.     In  the  year  1800  the  legislature  con- 
vened at  Middkbury,  in  the  month  of  October, 
The  members  came  together  in  apparent  p^ood 
humor,  and  without  the  prospect  of  any  tiling 
to  produce  a  fermentation  in  the  public  feeling 
or   sentiment.      In   his  speech,   the   governor 
urged  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  par- 
ticular  affairs    of   the   state  ;    but    mentioned 
Washington's  and  Adams's  administration,  in 
terms  of  the  highest  approbation  ;  as  founded 
on  principles,  and  contcUning  the  measures  of 
policy,  which  yet  ought  to  be  pursued.     Rt  fer- 
ring  'to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
the  election  of  a  president  which  was  soon  to 
iiike  place,  "  Should  our  first  magistrate,"  says 
he,   "  be  other  than  ah  independent  American, 
the  most  injurious  consequences  to  us  and  our 
posterity,  are  justly  to  be  apprehended."^     The 
answer  which  the   house   returned   was  mild, 
moral  ajid  sciuimental  ;  expressive  of  the  dife- 
culties  of  legislation,  the  danger  of  being  guided 
by  corrupt  passions  and  interests,  and  the  im- 
]f3ortance  of  sober,  moral,  and  religious  princi- 
ples ;  become  more  important  and  impressive 
by  the  evils  which  had  attended  the  violation  ol 
them  in  Europe.     What  was  called  federalism, 
was  still  the  favorite  plan  of  policy.     Their  feel- 
ings  on  "this   subject   were   thus    expressed  . 
"Thankful  to  heaven  for  the  blessings  we  have 
enjoyed  under  the  adniinistration  of  a  Washing- 
ton and  an  Adams,  we  devoutly  implore  the 
same  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  to  direct 
our  elections  and  our  governments,  and  to  ban 

ish  from  us  forever  calumnv  and  detraction. '^j: 

■' 
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The  common  business  of  the  state  was  trans- 
acted without  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  the 
members  thut  had  been  displaced  from  civil  of- 
fices at  Vergenncs  in  1798,  were  now  replaced 
in  their  olTices,  and  no  more  penal  discrimina- 
tions were  made  on  account  of  political  opin- 
ions. It  v/as  however  understood  that  in  the 
general  course  of  appointments  and  measures, 
in  the  election  of  a  senator  to  Conj^ress,  and  in 
the  choice  of  the  electors  of  a  president,  the 
federal  interest  would  prevail ;  and  the  majority 
meant  to  support  Mr.  Adams's  administration, 
and  measures  of  policy.  ■■•■  t.^  ■ 

Another  election  of  a  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  was  soon  to  take 
place.  It  was  known  that  if  the  appointment  of 
cl-ectors  for  the  state  of  Vermont  should  be 
made  in  the  customary  manner  by  the  legisla- 
ture, they  would  all  be  in  favor  of  Mr.  -Adams. 
To  prevent  such  an  event  the  republicans  ob- 
tained leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  have  the  state, 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  choice  of  the 
electors  made  by  the  people.  It  was  hoped 
that  tlids  measure  would  prove  more  favorable 
to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  than  to.  have  the 
appointments  made  by  the  council  and  assem- 
bly. On  this  question  the  strength  and  views 
of  theiwo  parties  were  fully  discovered.  After 
repeated  discussions  the  bill  was  rejected  by  95, 
and  advocated  by  73  votes. #  The  republican 
members  .  had  tlierefore  increased  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  and  the  majority  on  the  side  of. 
the  federajists  did  not  now  amount  to  more 
than  tweiUy  two.     The  measures  of  Congress 
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in  raising  an  army,  in  passing  the  stamp  act, 
the  alien  and  sedition  bills,  and  above  all  the 
land  tax,  and  repeated  publications  on  the  sup. 
posod  want  of  economy  in  the  public  expendi- 
tures, had  diminished  the  popularity  of  Mr. 
Adams's  administration  in  the  minds  of  manv, 
and  proved  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of 
fcderdism. 

At  this  session  the  affair  of  the  Indian  claims 
was  brought  to  a  close.  Having  found  the  ad- 
vantages on  a  former  occasion  of  announcing 
themselves  to  be  the  owners  of  the  land,  their 
chiefs  wished  to  continue  the  trade  and  treatv  ; 
and  a  number  of  them  attended  this  session  of 
the  assembly  for  that  purpose.  The  governor 
Informed  them  that  the  assemblv  had  decided 
against  the  justice  or  equity  of  their  claims,  and 
would  not  purchase  any  title  they  might  sup- 
pose they  ever  had  to  any  lands  in  Vermont. 
The  assembly  voted  that  fifty  five  dollars  should 
be  given  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
return  to  their  own  nations  ;  and  they  were  in- 
formed that  no  more  monies  would  be  given 
them,  cither  to  purchase  their  claims  to  the 
lands,  or  to  bear  their  expences  in  attending  any 
future  legislature.* 

The  encouragement  of  education  and  litera- 
ture, was  an  object,  that  much  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  this  assembly.  The  University  of 
Vermont,  established  by  the  legislature  at  Bur- 
lington, in  the  year  1791,  had  not  been  in  oper- 
ation as  was  expected.  The  town  contained 
but  few  inhabitants,  and  it  was  not  in  their  pow- 
er  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings,  procure  a 
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fiiitablc  library,  pKilosopliical  apparatus,  or  the 
proper  accommodation,  for  professors  and  stu- 
dents. The  trustees  were  embarrassed,  seldom 
met,  and  a  president  war.  not  appointed  for  the 
uminary.  The  citizens  of  Middlebury  were 
anxious  to  have  a  colK;^e  in  tliat  place.  They 
erected  a  small,  but  convenient  building,  pro- 
cured books,  appointed  an  iilstructor,  and  col- 
lected a  number  of  students.  Their  exertions 
lind  produced  more  of  a  literary  appearance  than 
was  to  be  seen  at  Burlington.  In  this  state  of 
things  they  urged  the  legislature  to  let  them  go 
on,  and  make  a  college  out  of  the  school  they 
had  already  formed.  The  matter  had  been  sug- 
gested to  the  assembly  at  Windsor  the  year  be- 
fore ;  it  was  now  urged  with  more  warmth,  and 
the  le.GjisIature  was  invited  to  view  and  exapruuc 
what  they  had  already  done.  After  much  de- 
bate and  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  a  majority 
of  the  house  were  of  opinion,  that  the  exertions 
of  Middlebury  ought  to  be  encouraged  ;  that 
the  most  probable  way  to  encourage  the  intro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  science  in  the  state, 
would  be  to  favor  those  who  were  willing  to  be 
at  the  expencc  of  it  ;  and  to  make  it  the  interest 
of  such  societies  to  endeavor  to  excell,  and  im- 
prove upon  each  other  :  And  an  act  incorpora- 
ting and  establishing  a  college  at  Middlebury, 
in  the  county  of  Addison,  was  passed  by  a  great 
majority,  )X"as  117,  nays  51.* 

The  act  of  incorporation  gave  to  the  presi- 
dent and  fellows  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
commonly  granted  to  colleges  or  universities  ; 
and  one,  which  has  not  been  usually  granted  to^ 
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colleges,  that  of  prescrlbi^ig  and  administering 
paths.     "  To   prescribe  and   administer   such 

*  forms  of  oaths,  not  bcin.a^  contrary  to  the  con- 

*  stituitiori  and^laws  of  this  state,  or  of  the  Uni- 

*  ted  States,  as  they  shall  thjnk  proper  to  be  ad- 

*  ministeted,  to  all  those  officers  and  instructor* 

*  of  the  said  collepje,  or  to  such  artd  so  many  of 

*  them  as  they  shall  think  proper,  for  the  faithful 

*  execution  of  their  respective  places,   offices, 

*  and  trusts." 

In  one  article  it  seemed  to  diffijr  from  the  gen- 
cral  opinion  and  practice,  which  had  been 
Adopted  in  the  United  States,  from  the  time  of 
^e  American  rcvolutio:!.  From  that  period, 
the  legislature  of  almost  every  state  had  been, 
careful  to  insert  in  the  constitution  of  all  sucK 
societies,  a  proviso,  that  the  seminary  never 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  any  one  reli- 
gious sect,  party,  or  denomination  ;  and  that 
none  of  them  ever  should  have  the  preference 
in  any  after  re.c^ulation,  government,  instruction, 
or  favors  of  such  a  seminary.  No  proviso  of 
this  nature  was  inserted  in  the  act  incorporating- 
Middlebury  college  ;  nor  is  there  any  clause  in 
it,  that  appears  to  be  designed  to  prevent  the 
president  and  fellows  from  establishing  any 
opinions,  creeds,  confessions,  or  denominations, 
that  they  may  think  proper.  It  is  therefore  witl' 
them,  to  appropriate  the  college  education  am! 
honors  exclusively,  in  favor  of  any  one  of  tin 
religious  denominations,  that  they  may  wish  to 
build  up.  The  folio v/ing  proviso  was  inserted 
in  favor  of  the  university  at  Burlington,  "  That 
'  nothing  in  this  act,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall 
'  be  construed  to  extend  to,  or  give  to  said  cop 
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^  pbration,  by  virtue  thereof,  any  right  to  hold, 
'  possess  or  enjoy  any  property  or  estates,  which 
'  lias  heretofore  been  granted,  or  iiUeiicled  to 
*  have  been  granted^  or  given  in  charge  and  re- 
'  serve,  for  the  use  of  a  college  or  colleges,  in 
'  this  state  ;  or  granted  or  intended  to  have 
'  been  granted,  and  appropriated  by  this  statCj 
'  to  the  University  in  Vermont." 

The  day  after  the  act  was  passed  by  the  as- 
sembly, a  motion  was  made  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  entitled  an  act  to  prohibit  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  University  of  Vermont,  leasing  any 
more  of  the  lands  granted  by  the  state,  for  the 
use  of  a  college.  When  the  bill  was  introduced ^ 
the  question  was  proposed,  whether  the  bill 
should  he  dismissed  ;  108  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, 54  voted  in  the  negative,  and  by  this  large 
Kiitjority  was  the  bill  dismissed  from  any  further 
consideration  of  the  assembly.* 

1801.  The  events  of  the  year  1801  opened 
a  hew  scene  for  the  maneuvres  of  political  par- 
ties. Mr.  Adams  had  lost  the  election  for  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  ;  and  after  violent 
contests  and  repeated  trials,  Mr.  Jefferson,  on 
Maich  4th^  was  placed  in  the  president's  chair, 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  On  assuming  the 
powers  oT  government  he  made  an  inaugural 
speech,  of  a  very  conciliatory  aspect;  disclaim- 
ing the  principles  of  political  intolerance^  urging 
those  of  candoi*  and  magnanimity,  and  stating 
that  a  difl'erence  of  political  opinions,  was  not  a 
difference  of  i)ririciples  ;  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  apparent  diversity  in  sentiments,  with 
regard  to  the  federal  constitution  and  governme'jf 

•  Page  E20.  245,  246. 
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**  We  were  all  federalists,  we  were  all  republi- 
cans." By  such  an  unequivocal  avowal  of  his 
political  opinions  and  intentions,  it  was  hoped 
by  the  wise  and  judicious  of  all  parties,  that;  the 
time  was  come  in  which  an  end  would  be  put 
to  the  names,  pretensions,  and  animosities  of  the 
political  flictions  ;  and  that  all  of  them  would 
unite  in  the  support  of  the  federal  government. 
So  far  as  Vermont  was  concerned  in  such 
debates,  the  aspect  was  favorable  to  such  a  con* 
ciliatory  event.  The  federal  party  had  been 
loud  in  their  declarations,  of  the  support  and  as- 
sistance that  ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  federal 
government ;  they  could  not  in  consistency 
with  their  avowed  declarations  and  principles 
oppose  the  federal  government,  because  Mr. 
Jefferson,  l)y  a  majority  of  votes,  had  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  it.  The  republican  party  had 
wished  and  endeavored  to  promote  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's election  to  the  presidency  ;  and  if  either  of 
them  now  meant  to  preserve  a  consistency  of 
appearance,  principle,  or  character,  it  should 
seem  that  they  must  unite  in  supporting  the 
government,  to  which  they  had  avowed  such  an 
attachment  ;  and  at  the  head  of  which,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  now  constitutionally  placed.  In 
this  state  of  uncertainty  and  expectation,  both 
parties  were  watching  what  would  be  ^he  meas- 
ures of  the  new  president ;  but  in  a  few  weeks, 
all  their  doubts  were  removed.'  The  attorney 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  marshall  of  the 
district  of  Vermont,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  former  presidents,  were  removed  from 
tkeir  offices  ;  and  their  places  filled  with  gende- 
men  who  had  advocated  different  political  senti. 
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ments.     Numerous  changes  of  a  similar  nature 
were  made  in  the  other  states  ;  and  it  was  not 
pretended  that  there  was  any  other   reason  for 
these  removals  and  appointments,   but  political 
opposition  or  attachment  to  the  former  or  to  the 
present  president.     It  was  now  believed  that 
the  system  begun  in  Mr.  Adams's  administra^ 
tion,  would  be  pursued  by  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and 
that  the  political  sentiments  of  a  president  and 
his   party,   would  be   made   the  essential  and 
necessary  qualification  for  office.     And  what  was 
still  more  alarming,  it  was  apprehended  that  this 
measure  unavoidably  arose  out  of  the  system  of 
election  ;  that  a  president  of  the  United  States 
ahva}'s  would  be  put  into  office,  by  the  violent 
exertions  of  some  party  ;  that  this  party,  by 
whatever  name  it  might  be  called,  must  be  re- 
warded by  the  disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  honor 
and  profit  ;  and  that  a  president  would  be  al- 
ways so  dependent  upon  his  creators,  that  it 
would  in  fact  depend  upon  them  much  more 
than  upon  him,  who  should  be  turned  out  and 
who  should  be  put  into  the  offices  and  emolu^ 
ments  of  the  federal  government. 

In  this  state  of  public  expectation  and  anxie- 
ty, the  legislature  met  at  Newbury,  in  October 
1801.  The  governor  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  managing  the 
public  business  at  that  period*;  and  very  doubt- 
ful what  he  had  to  expect  from  the  tempers, 
views,  and  parties,  that  might  prevail  in  the  as- 
sembly. With  regard  to  their  state  elections 
and  appointments  of  civil  officers,  he  represented 
their  duty  in  this  manner,  "  The   appointment 


to  civil  offices  is  a  neccbsary  part  of  the  busi. 
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ness,  which  the  constitution  assigns  to  the 
general  assembly,  at  their  annual  session.  Un- 
fortunately  for  our  country,  this  has  become  a 
matter  of  discord  and  party  contention  in  some 
parts  of  the  union.  |t  cannot  be  necessary, 
and  it  cannot  be  expedient,  to  make  that  which 
the  coustitutitin  contemplates  as  a  very  seri- 
ous and  important  duty,  become  a  matter  oi" 
party  contention  or  private  interest.  By  a- 
voidine  every  thing  which  has  the  appearancc 
of  partiality,  of  intolerance  and  private  interest, 
and  by  aiming  to  appoint  those  n^en  who  are 
the  best  fitted  and  quitlified  to  discharge  the 
public  offices  and  services,  we  preserve  to  our- 
selves the  approbation  of  our  own  minds,  and 
give  to  our  fellow  citizens  complete  evidence, 
that  the  princi])]es  of  republicanism  are  not  the 
principles  of  contention^  of  intolerance^  of  imi- 
vidual  hiterest^  or  of  faction  ;  but  those  ot' 
candor,  of  public  utility-,  a»iJ.  ..!\;ational  pros- 
perity."*  With  regard  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  governor  expressed  his  opinion  in  this 
style,  "  Our  duty  to  the  federal  government 
'  does  not  depend  on  names,  persons,  or  politi- 
'  cal  distinctions  ;  least  of  all,  does  it  depend  on 

*  having:  the  other  states  unitintr  with  us  in  the 
'  election  of  any  particular  person  to  be  presi- 

*  dent  of  the  United    States.     ^Vhoever  holds 

*  that  important  ofHce  by  constitutional  appoint- 
'  ment  and  authority,  is  justly  entitled  to  all  the 

*  respect  and  obedience  which  tlie  constitntion 
'  a)id  the  kuvs  liave  attached  to  the  oiitice  ;  ant^ 
■^  that  which  in  the  federal   system  is  to  be  re~ 

*  vered  and  obeyed,  is  not  any  paiticular  nairt 

*  fo'jrnal  of  the  a&scmbly  of  VcnnoKt  for  i8oi,  p.  it, 
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*  or  opinion,  but  national  and  constitutional*  aii- 
'  thority.     There  cannot  therefore  be  a  doubt, 

<  but  that  it  is  our  duty  to  support  the  federal 

*  union,  to  obey  the  fe(Jenil  laws,  and  to  do  all 

*  in  our  power  to  support  and  preserve  the  con- 

*  stitution    and     government     ot    the    United 

<  States."* 

In  the  house  of  representatives  there  was  now 
a  majority  of  eighteen  or  twenty  members,  of 
the  party  that  was  called  republicans.  The  as- 
sembly chose  a  committee  of  three  members, 
to  prepare  and  report  a  respectful  address  to  his 
excellency  ;  of  this  committee  two  were  warm 
republicans,  and  the  other  a  reputed  federalist. 
Unhappily  the  draughtsman  was  but  poorly 
qualified  to  write  an  address.  His  answer  was 
rude,  rough,  and  offensive  ;  in  some  parts  full 
of  awkward  compliments,  in  others  abounding 
^vith  disgusting  sneers  ;  and  every  where  re- 
plete with  incorrectness,  sarcasm,  a  blundering 
ostentation  of  affected  republicanism,  and  un- 
bounded joy  that  it  had  gained  the  ascendency. 
"  Permit  us,  sir,  in  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts, 
'  to  congratulate  you,  with  an  almost  unbounded 
'  fervor,  on  the  spirit  of  true  republicanism  hav- 
'  ing  so  far  regained  its  well  merited  ascendency, 

*  that  you  are  not  under  the  disagreeable  neces- 
'  sity,  as  you  was  in  1798,  of  warning  us  against 

*  the  dangers  which  might  arise  from  a  few  ig- 
'  norant,   designing  and  deluded  men  amongst 

*  us.     Permit  us  farther  to  congratulate  vour 
excellency,  on  the  election  of  president  of  the 

*  U.nted  States,  who  is  not  destitute  of  the  sen- 

*  timcnts  of  *'  an  independent  American,"  au^ 
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*  who,  you  do  not  suspect,  will  be  influenced  in 

*  his  administration,  by  a  predilection  for  foreign 

*  principles,  or  for  the  government  of  any  foreign 

*  nation.     For  sure  we  are,  did  not  your  opin- 

*  ion  coincide  with  ours,  on  this  happy  occasion, 

*  the  same  parental  care,  which  so  much  ularm- 

*  ed  your  fears,  when  the  evil  was  only  in  pros- 

*  pect,  must  have  induced  you  to  have  warned 

*  us  of  our  danger,  with  redoubled  animation, 

*  when  that  evil  had  actually  taken  place."* 
Some  of  the  members  moved  to  have  some  of 
the  most  exceptionable  expressions  and  passages, 
cither  expunged  or  altered.  The  attempt  to 
correct  the  language  and  sentiments,  was  viewed 
as  a  struggle  of  the  federalists  to  regain  their 
numbers  and  influence.  Four  times  did  the  as- 
sembly vote  by  yeas  and  nays  on  this  address ; 
and  after  some  altcratioi\s,  by  rejecting  some  of 
the  most  obnoxious  passages,  it  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  34  votes. f 

From  the  violence  with  which  the  federalisti- 
had  conducted  in  1798  at  Vergennes,  it  was 
expected  that  the  republicans  would  now  pur- 
sue the  same  mcasyrcs,  and  avail  themselves  of 
their  majority  to  displace  their  opposers.  They 
saw  and  avoided  the  error,  in  their  appointment 
of  civil  oliicers.  Three  new  judges  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  supreme  court  ;  but  their  ap- 
pointment  was  not  founded  on  their  political 
opinions,  but  on  their  supposed  qualifications 
for  the  office  :  And  in  their  other  appointmenrn 
they  followed  the  customary  method  of  regard- 
irc'  the  nominations  of  the  partici.K;"  counties, 

'-—■     ■••■-  ■•■■  - 

*  Page  96/97.  i  -    "■ 

+  Page  loi.  105.  lie,  •  ,     r, 
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\vithout  more  exceptions  than  had  been  usual. 
The  customary  business  of  the  state  was  attend- 
ed to  witli  diligence  and  calmness  ;  and  was 
transacted  without  the  appearance  of  partiality, 
discord,  violent  animosity,  or  the  intrigues  and 
injustice  of  faction* 

The  federalists  at  Vergenncs  in  1798,  had 
introduced  the  custom  of  addressing  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  If  this  was  but  a 
decent  piece  of  respect  to  Mr.  Adams,  it  was 
fit  and  proper  that  the  same  kind  of  respect 
should  be  shown  to  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  and  the  re- 
publicans concluded  that  at  his  first  introduction 
into  office,  they  could  do  no  less  than  to  imitate 
the  former  example  and  practice,  by  now  mak- 
ing a  respectful  address  to  the  president  of  their 
particular  choice  and  esteem.  A  committee  wai? 
appointed,  and  reported  an  address  to  Mr.  Jef- 
fers(3n.  The  address  expressed  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution,  to  the  presidency,  and 
to  Mr.  Jeffersorr  s  person,  political  opinions,  and 
administration.  It  announced  their  full  appro- 
bation of  tlic  political  sentiments,  which  the  pre- 
sident had  expressed  in  his  inaugural  speech  ; 
contiiincd  a  brief  description  of  the  objects  Which 
they  hoped  the  federal  government  would  pur-( 
sue  ;  and  expressed  a  wish  that  "  no  one  des  - 
cripiion  of  citizens  might  i  e  ever  favored  at 
the  expcnce  of  any  other."*  The  composition 
coukl  scarcely  be  said  to  rise  to  elegance,  but  it 
was  moderate  for  the  time  and  occasion,  and  did 
not  contain  any  reflection  on  the  former  admin- 
istration ;  and  was  rather  a  description' -of  prin- 
•jiples  really  republican,  than  the  violent  |<>duc* 
tioa  of  any  scheme  of  party  politics. 

*  Pa;e  192, 
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'  When  the  house  came  to  debate  on  the  ad- 
dress the  difterent  fcehngs  and  sentiments  of  the 
parties  were  put  in  motion i  The  federalists 
proposed  an  alteration  of  some  particular  para- 
j2;raphs  and  expressions,  which  they  supposed 
were  neither  projKT  nor  true.  This  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  design  to  prevent  any  address  bc- 
i;i£>-  made.  The  debate  about  words  and  phra- 
ses became  angry,  was  mixed  with  jealousy, 
and  i)rodul:ed  much  imprudence  and  ill  nature. 
Three  days  did  the  assembly  attend  upon  this 
business  of  an  address  and  ten  times  were  their 
votes  taken  by  yeas  and  TJays.  The  feelings 
and  zeal  of  parties  were  gradually  increased  and 
exasperated,  till  at  last  they  rose  to  a  fervor  and 
frenzy  that  scarcely  left  room  for  consideration, 
calmness^  or  dlsecrjuiient.  A  large  party  would 
not  hear  any  reasons  for  amendments,  but  imme- 
diately decided  all  such  proposals  by  votes  •, 
and  such  was  tlie  efiect  of  zeal,  heat,  oppositioi], 
and  repeated  votings,  that  when  a  federal  mem- 
ber moved  "  to  strike  out  the  word  unanimous," 
78  voted  against  it,  thus  virtually  declaring  thai 
they  were  perfectly  unanimous  :  and  60  voted 
for  it,  asserting  that  they  were  not  perfectly  ii- 
nanimous.*  At  the  end  of  two  days,  a  leading 
republican  member  foresaw  the  remarks  and  ri- 
dicule that  would  attend  the  folly  of  voting 
that  thev  were  unanimous,  when  every  one  o*' 
their  votes  expressed  the  most  violent  opposition:^ 
and  contentions  ;  and  moved  the  house  to  re- 
consider their  decision  on  that  question  ;  llf) 
now   V'''>^d   to    reconsider    the    decision,    and 
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lot  say  that  they  were  unanimous  ;  29  voted 
against  a  reconsideration,  that  was  to  alter  the 
phrase,  but  to  let  the  language  and  vote  remain 
that  they  were  unanimous.f  Tired  at  length  with 
their  own  inconsistencies  and  debates,  uncertain 
what  they  meant,  and  fearful  of  the  displeasure 
of  their  constituents,  after  having  made  some 
small  corrections,  they  adopted  the  address,  yeas 
86,  nays  59.t 

The  proceedings  of  the  house  on  this  address 
arc  a  memorable  proof  and  instance  how  easily 
small  objects  may  agitate  the  passions  of  a  pop- 
ular assembly  ;  how  nearly  such  collections 
may  approximate  to  a  mob ;  how  unable  they  are 
to  command  their  reason  when  inflamed  by  fa- 
vorite pursuits,  mutual  jealousies,  opposition, 
fend  intrigue  ;  and  how  incapable  they  arc,  amidst 
all  their  other  feelings,  to  feel  the  passion  of 
shame.  Having  finished  their  address,  and  com- 
pleated  the  business  of  the  session,  the  assembly 
rose  on  November  the  6th  ;  not  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  their  own  proceedings,  or  certain  of 
^he  approbation  of  theilr  constituents  ;  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  being  on  the  side  of  gov- 
ernment, order,  and  moderation,  and  averse  to 
the  arts,  intrigues^  and  factions  of  the  political 
partisans.  Two  copies  of  their  address  were  or- 
dered to  be  transmitted  to  the  President,  one 
by  the  mail,  the  other  by  the  honorable  Israel 
Smith,  one  of  the  representatives  in  Congress 
from  Vermont.  Mr.  Jefferson  returned  an  an- 
swer to  the  address,  but  1  do  not  find  any  account 
of  it  on  their  journals. 
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1801.  Ix  the  fall  of  the  year  1802  the  legis- 
lature met  at  Burlington.  As  no  political  dis- 
putes  were  now  running  high,  it  was  hoped  that 
nothing  would  occur  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the 
members,  or  to  prevent  an  uninterrupted  harmo- 
ny  in  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  ;  the  ma. 
jority  of  which,  it  was  known,  was  of  the  party 
that  were  called  republicans.  The  custom  of 
making  a  speech  to  the  assembly  had  beenprao. 
tised  so  many  yeiirs,  that  it  was  expected  that 
the  business  of  the  session  would  be  opened  In 
this  manner.  Mr.  Tichenor  still  carried  the  e. 
lection  by  a  respectable  majority.  In  his  speech 
to  the  assembly  he  mentioned  the  danger  and 
effects  of  party  zeal :  "  One.  of  the  L;reatest  mis- 

*  fortunes  that  attends  republican  government, 

*  is  the  progress  and  violence  of  party  spirit. 

*  We  need    not  recur   to   ancient  history   for 

*  proof.^     Our  beloved  Washington,  with  all 

*  his   moderation,  wisdom  and  virtues,  was  not 

*  able   to   repress  tliis   destructive   spirit  ;.  we 

*  know  that  an  ardent  lovt  for  his  country,  and 

*  a  life  devoted  to  its  service  with  the  most  up- 

*  right  intentions,  did  not  shield  him  and  his 

*  measures,  from  its  malignant  effects.     It  ex- 

*  isted  in  his  day,  and  has  progressed  with  time, 

*  and  increased  with  violence  until  now."* 

The  house  chose  a  committee  to  report  an 
answer  to  the  speech,  the  first  member  of  which 
was  the  same  person  who  draughted  the  answer 
the  year  before.  The  answer  meant  to  compli- 
ment the  governor  on  his  "  just  and  generous 
feelings,'*  and  "  beautiful  language  of  elegant 
simplicity."     It  was  intended  as  a  public  decKv 

*  J«un»l  of  the  assembly  for  x8o2,  p.  i6. 
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pation  of  their  opinions  and  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  characters  of  all  the  presidents,  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  and  Jefferson.  It  deplored  the 
increasing  rage  of  party  spirit,  announced  their 
wish  to  strengthen  the  union  and  augment  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  expressed  their 
hopes  that  all  their  public  acts  would  conduce 
10  the  best  interests  of  the  state.  The  address 
was  written  in  a  peculiarity  of  language  j  and 
contained  expressions  and  phrases,  from  which 
it  could  not  be  clearly  determined  what  was 
meant,  and  what  was  not  meant  by  the  writer. 
Some  of  the  paragraphs  were  in  this  style  :  *'  We 
'  with  you,  sir,  most  sincerely  lament  the  pro- 
'  grcss  of  party  spirit.     True  it  is,  and  with  sor-r 

*  row  do  we  acknowledge  that  the  moderate,  the 
'  wise,  the  prudent  Washington,  with  all  his 

*  great  and  good  qualities,  did  not  escape  from 

*  the  tongue  of  slander.     Endeavors  also  have 

*  been  made,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  en» 

*  velope  in  a  cloud  of  black  detraction,  those 
'patriotic  exertions  of  an  Adams,  so  highly 

*  conspicuous,  and  eminently  serviceable,  at  an 
'  early  period  of  our  revolution,  in  an  hour  of 

*  extreme  weakness,  before  even  we  had  arrived 
'  at  the  years  of  political  manhood.     But  the 

*  animadversions  on   the  administration   of  Qur 

*  present  chief  magistrate,  our  mild,  our  serene, 
'  our  benevolent  Jefferson,  have  been  clothed 
'  in  langiiage,  charged  with  peculiar  and  unpre- 

*  cedentcd.  venom.     The  purity  of  his  motives, 

*  the  applause  he  receives  from  the  great  majori- 
'  ty  of  his  fellow  citizens,  must  however,  sweet- 
'  en  his  injured  feelings,  and  create  in  his  heart 
'  a  generous  and  benevolent,  compassion  for  hi^ 
'  r^vilers,"*^  •  page  114, 115, 
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Whin  the  answer  was  reported  to  the  house, 
the  sentimeiita  of  the  members  appeared  to  be- 
very  different.  Proposals  were  made  to  have 
almost  the  whole  of  it  expunged  or  altered,  but 
the  votes  on  such  motions  were  carried  by  a 
small  majority  against  any  alterations ;  and 
when  the  vote  was  taken  in  fayor  of  adopting 
the  address,  the  yeas  were  93,  and  the  nays  85.*- 
On  this  occasion  several  of  the  dissatisfied  mem- 
bers determined  not  to  be  responsible  for  a  pro- 
duction, which  they  viewed  as  dishonorable  and 
disgraceful  to  the  house.  Fifty  nine  members 
drew  up  their  protest,  and  presented  it  to  be  en. 
tered  on  the  journal  of  the  assembly  :  It  is  in- 
serted, as  serving  to  exhibit  clear  views  of  the 
abilities,  feelings,  and  policy  of  the  different 
parties  at  that  period.     *.'  Wc  the  undersigned, 

*  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 

*  freemen  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  having  voted 

*  in  the  negative  upon  the  question  of  the  answer 
^  to  his  excellency  the  governor's  address  to  the 

*  council  and  this  house,   do,  in  pursuance  of 

*  our  constitutional  right,  insert  the  following 
'  reasons  for  ouj  votes,  upon  the  ^i^nutes  of  the 
'journals.    ■••.•':n    .      -A  i^  .:..>■.: '■     '    .■.•./ 

*  First,  Because  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  para- 

*  graphs  of  the  answer,  the  majority  have  ex- 

*  pressed  sentiments  upon  characters  and  sub 

*  jccts,  to  which  the  address  of  his  excellency 

*  had  no  relation,   and  savors  strongly  of  that 

*  party  spirit,  which  it  was  the  design  of  his  ex 

*  cellcncy's  address,  to  discourage  and  allay : 

*  and  which,  it  has  been;  the  united  endeavor  of 
4  the  undersigned,  through  the  progress  of  the 

*  debate,  to  moderate  aud  assuage. 

t  Page  117. 
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*  Secondly,    Because  the  fifth   pnraf^ppb, 
<  under  the  mask  of  flattery,  contains  an  ini«iai- 

*  ous  attack  ii|x)n  the  official  conduct  of  S-^h^ 
'  Adams,  late  president  of  the  United   States, 

*  whose  administration  of  the  general  govcrn- 

*  ment  we  highly  aj^probatc,  and  whose  retirc- 

*  ment  into  private  life,  if  it  cannot  restrain  the 
malignity  of  individuals,  ought  at  least  to  have 

'  secured  him  from  legislative  censure. 

*  Thirdly,  Because,  in  the  sixth  paragraph, 
'  fulsome  adulation  is  bestowed  upon  Thomas 
'  Jefferson,  president  of  the  United  States,  highly 
■  unbecoming  a  dignified  assembly,  of  the  rep- 

*  resentatives  of  a  free  people  to  offer,  or  the 
'  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  nation  to  receive, 
'  without  sensations  of  disgust.     And  because 

*  the  answer  to  the  address,  in  the  same  para- 
graph, asserts,  that  *'  the  purity  of  the  mo- 
tives, and  the  applause  which  the  president  of 

*  tlie  United  States  receives,  from  the  great  ma» 

*  jority  of  his  fellow  citizens,  must  sweeten  his 

*  injured  feelings,  and  create  ir  his  heart  a  gen- 
'  erous  compassion  for  his  revilers  ;"  when  we 
'  cannot  know  the  purity  of  his  motives,  or  that 

lie  now  receives  the  applause  of  the  great  ma- 

*  jority  of  his  fellow  citizens,  or  what  effect 
'  such  applause  might  have  to  sweeten  his  in- 
'  jiired  feelings  ;  Nor  has  his  public  conduct 
'  afforded  any  evidence  of  such  compassion  for 
'  his  revilers.  And  because  it  is  highly  improp- 
\  er  to  offer  this  consolation  to  the  president  of 
'  the  union,  in  a  reply  to  the  governor's  address, 
"  which  does  not  point  to  the  subject. 

*  Fourth,  Because  tlie  language  of  the  an- 
s'^ver  is  puerile,  feeble,  and  totally  inconsisteu^ 
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with  that  dig;nity  of  style  becoming  a  legisla- 
tive assembly. 

*  Fifth.  Because  the  answer  compliments 
his  excellency  upon  his  style,  when  it  should 
have  approbated  his  official  conduct,  and  adopts 
expressions,  which  might  have  been  pardon- 
able,  but  ought  to  have  been  corrected,  in  a 
youth  ill  the  first  classes  of  education. 

*  Sixth.  Because  the  expressions  oi  beauti- 
ful language^  elegant  simplicity,  black  detrac- 
tion, &07itiwieUous  slander,  our  mild,  our  serene, 
our  benevolent,  and  page  of  argument,  are  as 
strong  instances  of  a  violation  of  rhetorical 
propriety,  as  the  sentiments  of  the  answer  are 
an  infringement  of  legislative  decorum.  And 
lest  the  impropriety  of  the  sentiments,  the  im- 
becility and  boldness  of  the  language,  and  the 
grammatical  inaccuracies  of  this  reply  to  his 
excellency's  speech,  should  be  imputed  to  us 
individually,  and  the  party  zeal,  which  it  tends 
manifestly  to  excite  among  our  fellow  citizens, 
be  charged  upon  us,  by  our  constituents,  we 
do  ejiercise  our  right,  in  thus  publicly  protest- 
ing against  the  same.  And  though  vve  are  un- 
happily in  a  minority,  we  console  ourselves  in 
the  reflection,  that  we  have  in  vain  proposed 
conciliatory  amendments,  combatted  the  zeal 
of  party  with  moderation,  and  the  perverse- 
ness  of  power  with  that  charity  which  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind.  And  we  doubt  not  that  wc 
shall  meet  the  applause  of  our  constituents,  and 
the  approbation  of  men  of  discernment,  science, 
virtue,  and  literary  taste."* 

The  acrimony  and  recrimination  that  had  at- 

*  Page  884,  a85j  a8S,  887,  .'      ,   •  '  ' 
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tended  this  contest  $eems  to  have  convinced  dll 
parties  that  they  had  not  arrived  to  infallibility 
in  their  plans,  or  to  great  eminence  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  addresses  ;  and  that  instead  of 
being  rewarded  with  eclat  and  applause,  they 
were  much  more  likely  to  meet  with  derision 
and  ridicule  from  their  constituents.  To  avoid 
such  scenes,  one  of  th6  members  gravely  intro- 
duced a  motion  that  the  house  should  earnestly 
recommend  in  future  that  the  governor  should 
not  mike  a  format  speech  ;  and  assigned  as  the 
reuson  that  a  formal  speech  from'  the  governor, 
and  a  formal  address  in  answer,  usually  engross- 
ed a  very  considerable  time  in  lengthy,  warm, 
and  fruitless  debates,  and  delayed  the  more  im- 
portant business  of  legislation.*  Unwilling  to 
give  up  the  business,  from  which  several  of  the 
members  had  acquired  their  importance,  and  de- 
rived their  honor  and  offices,  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority decided  against  the  motion. 

Happily  for  the  assembly  no  other  political 
questions  came  forward  at  this  sessio!),that  would 
naturally  divide  and  inliame  the  members  ;  and 
having  struggled  with  great  ardor,  but  without 
much  success  or  honor,  about  their  address^ 
both  parties  wisely  quitted  the  business,  and 
applied  to  the  common  and  necessary  concerns 
of  the  state.  Their  elections  were  chiefly  in  fa- 
vor of  what  were  esteemed  republican  characters. 
Some  of  the  former  civil  officers  were  removed 
on  account  of  their  political  opinions,  oi-  rather 
to  make  room  for  the  apnpintment  of  some 
favorite  republicans.  But  althoudi  it  was  meant 
?o  liivor  that  party  in  the  appointments  to  civil 

*  ?age  130,  131. 
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offices,  it  did  not  appear  that  a  general  plan  of 
intolerance  and  dismission  from  office  on  account 
of  political  opinions,  was  either  intended  or  pur. 
sued  by  this  assembly:  Noi*  indeed  was  the 
inajority  of  the  republican  party  sufficient  to 
hazard  such  a  step,  whatever  might  be  their 
wishes  ;  their  majority  in  this  assembly  being 
evidently  less,  than  what  it  was  at  Newbury,  the 
year  before.  In  the  business  of  making  addres- 
ses, it  plainly  appeared  that  the  assembly  could 
not  proceed  without  being  thrown  into  party, 
faction,  and  ill  nature  ;  but  in  managing  the 
common  and  ordinary  business  of  the  state,  that 
for  which  the  assembly  was  annually  elected  and 
convened,  the  political  partisans  were  not  much 
engaged,  and  of  very  little  use.  The  more  hon- 
est, judicious,  and  useful  members,  took  up 
rhis  business  ;  and  managed  it  with  impartiality, 
propriety,  moderation  and  wisdom  ;  and  it  was 
from  them  chiefly  for  several  years,  that  the  state 
had  enjoyed  the  substantial  benefits  of  society 
and  civil  government. 

.1803.  TiiE  next  meeting  of  the  assembly 
v.'as  at  Westminster,  in  1803.  At  that  time 
every  part  of  the  United  states  was  gfeatly  agi-. 
tated  by  political  debates,  hopes,  and  fears.  A 
majority  of  the  people  were  evidently  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  ;  and  that  majori- 
ty, it  was  kno\vn,  was  increasing.  At  the  siime 
time  the  reputed  federalists  were  a  very  power- 
ful bod^  on  account  of  their  abilities,  numbers, 
and  wealth  ;  and  had  most  of  the  commerce  and 
monies  of  the  country  at  their  command.  Both 
parties  jealous  and  fearful  of  each  other,  were 
carefully  watching  the  course  of  events  ;  and 
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reaJy  to  embrace  any  opportunity  tHat  ffiiight 
present,  to  favor  their  own  cause.  The  affairs 
of  war  arid  peace  in  Europe,  were  perpetually 
changing  ;  and  the  measures  that  France  or 
Great  Britain  might  pursue,  might  essentially 
affect  the  interests,  and  probably  the  councils 
and  measures  of  the  United  States  :  And  amidst 
the  variations  of  European  pclitits,  events  or 
designs  might  appear,  that  would  soon  throw 
the  balance  of  popularity  and  power  into  tlift- 
hands  of  either  of  the  contending  parties.  '  "i)ii. 
Another  consideration  of  more  immediate 
\^eight  and  consequence  was  the  election  of  a 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  choice  of  the  electors  for. that  purpose 
would  come  on  in  the  course  of  another  year  ;, 
and  although  it  was  certain  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  was 
not  certain  that  this  would  secure  liis  election. 
By  the  federal  constitution,  the  votes  for  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  were  not  to  be  designa- 
ted by  the  names  cf  the  persons  that  were  in-' 
tended  for  the  one,  or  for  the  other  of  those 
offices.  The  votes  were  to  be  taken  without 
any  such  designation,  and  that  name  vVhich  had 
the  largest  number  of  votes,  was  declared  to  de- 
note  the  presideiU  ;  and  that,  to  which  the  next 
greatest  number  of  votes  was  assigned,  signified 
who  was  to  be  vice  p*esident.  It  might  thtre- 
fore  happen,  that  the  person  wh'oiti  the  electors 
meant  to  clioose  for  vice  president  would  have 
the  greatest  number  of  votes,  and  thus  be  cho- 
sen president,  when  the  electors  meant  the  re- 
verse. It  was  apprehended  that  this  would  in 
fact  be  the  case  at  the  next  election  :  That  all 
VOL.  II         Q  2 
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the  federal;  electors  would  vote  against  Mr.  Jcf- 
ferison,  and  that  both  tlie  federal  and  republican 
electors  would  vote  for  Mr.  Burr,  the  vice  pre- 
sideixt ;  and  thus  a  consideirable  majority  of 
votes  would  be  found  ior  Mr.  Burr,,:^nd  place 
him,  contrary  to  the  dcsigu  of  the  republican 
electors,  ini  the  president's  chair;. 

There  did  not  appear  t^  be  but  two  ways  to 
prevent  this^  Tlie  one  was,  to  render  Mr.  Burr 
3fi  unpopular,  as  to  prevent  his  carrying  ah  elec- 
tion  for  either  office  j  the  other  was  so  to  alter 
til©  constitution,  as,  that; the  votes  of  the  electors 
j^ould  designate  the  naime  of  the  person  vvhom 
they  meant  to  vote  for  as  president,  and  as  vice 
president.  The  leading  politicians  on  the  re- 
publican  side,  concluded  it  would  be  best  to 
avail  tla^mselves  of  both  methods  ;  arid  thty 
soon  began  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Burr's  conduct 
was  marked  with  duplicity,  ambition,  and  dan- 
gerous designs.  The  surer  method,  however, 
would  be  to  effect  an  alteration  in  the  federal 
constitution  ;  and  this  they  believed  they  could 
bring  about  by  engaging  the  Congress  to  adopt 
tlie  measure,  and  recommend  it  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states.  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
called  upon  Congress  to  assemble  at  an  earlier 
period  than  was  usual,  to  decide  ofl  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  ;  and  it  was  understood  by  the 
leading  politicians,  that  as  soon  as  this  business 
was  compleated,  the  measure  of  altering  tiie 
constitution  would  be  taken  up  ;  that  there 
might  be  time  for  the  republican  states  to  com^ 
plete  the  plan,  before  the  election  of  proiident 
and  vice  president  should  come  on. 

In  this  state  of  political  intrigue  and  anxiety^ 
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the  legislature  of  Vermont  came  together,  in  the 
beginning  of  October.  The  governor  opened 
the  business  of  the  session  as  usual,  with  a 
speech  ;  carefully  avoiding  political  questions, 
recammending  die  customs  and  practices  of 
their  ancestors,  and  calling  their  attention  to  the 
state  of  their  own  laws,  treasury,  militia,  and 
other  concerns  of  Vermont.*  The  assembly 
chose  a  committee  of  three,  two  of  whom  were 
reputed  federalists,  to  report  an  answer  to  the 
speech.  The  answer  was  short,  confined  to 
state  matters,  and  announced  that  they  would 
attend  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and 
endeavor  to  discharge  their  own  duty  with  can- 
dor and  fidelity.  It  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  without  any  debate  ;  and  the  same  mem- 
bers that  had  prepared,  were  appointed  to  pre- 
sent it  to  his  excellency.  As  the  address  on 
this  occasion  served  to  prevent  the  debates,  con- 
tentions, and  delays  of  business,  to  which  former 
assemblies  had  been  exposed,  it  may  be  of  use 
to  note  a  production,  that  seems  to  have  pre- 
vented the  like  difficulties  now.  The  whole  of 
it  is  contained  in  the  following  quotation  : 

*'  Si  a.  The  General  Assembly  received  with 
'  great  satisfaction  your  excellency's  communi- 
'  ration. 

'  Your  recurrence  to  the  infant  state  of  our 
'  republic,  to  the  wisdom,  the  virtue  and  firm- 
*  ness  of  our  ancestors,  excites  in  our  bosoms 
'  the  liveliest  emotions  of  gratitude  for  the  rank 
'  we  hold  among  our  sister  states,  and  the  pri- 
^  vileges  we  enjoy  as  an  independent  people. 

'  We  enter  on  the  business  of  the  present 

*  Journul  of  tbc  awcmbly  for  1801,  p.  i^.  -  ■  ■ 
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*  session  with  anxious  solicitude,  to  discharge 

*  the  several  duties  assigned  to  us,  with  candor, 

*  ability,  and  promptness ;  and  that  our  suffrages 

*  will  elevate  to  office  some  of  our  wisest  and 

*  best  citizens,  and  our  deliberation  result  in 
■  such  measures  as  will  promote  the  cause  of 

*  piety  and  virtue  among  the  people,  and  secure 
'  the  great  objects  of  justice. 

*  We  shall  bestow  that  early  consideration  on 

*  the  several  subjects  pointed  out  in  your  ex- 
^  cellency's   address,    vvb'oh   they   respectively 

*  merit,  and  shall  cheerfully  co-operate  with  your 

*  excellency,  in  every  measure  which  may  tend 
^  to  promote  the  honor  and  interest  of  this  state  : 
^  Particularly  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  our 

*  fellow  citizens  the  militia  ;  whose  interests,  in 

*  common  with  our  own,  we  unite  with  you  in 
^  believing,  have  strong  claims  on  legislative 
^aid."*      ' 

Nothing  appeared  to  discover  the  designs 
and  feelings  of  parties  till  the  appointment  of 
civil  officers  came  on.  When  such  appoint- 
nients  arc  made  by  popular  assemblies,  they 
must  always  admit  of  much  room  for  intrigue, 
self  interests,  and  private  views.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  motives  of  this  kind,  the  republicans 
now  meant  to  strengthen  their  own  party  as 
much  as  possible.  They  had  a  majority  of 
votes,  but  their  majority  was  not  large  ;  they 
meant  however  to  employ  it  to  weaken  and  dib'- 
courage  their  opposers.  The  former  speaker 
was  not  reelected.  One  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  was  displaced  ;  two  new  judges 
were   appointed  in  the  county  of  Windham ; 
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two  new  judges  were  appointed  in  the  county 
of  Windsor  ;  the  sheriff  of  Chittenden  county 
was  displaced,  and  several  other  alterations  of 
a  similar  nature  were  made  :  And  all  the  vacan- 
cies were  filled  up,  with  what  were  esteemed 
high  republican  characters.  In  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  destruction,  and  in  the  appearance 
and  effects  of  party  zeal,  this  assembly  manifest- 
ly exceeded  the  federal  zeal  and  folly  at  Ver- 
gennes  in  1798.  And  it  plainly  appeared  that 
the  republican  party  was  governed,  by  the  san.e 
views  and  motives  ;  to  intimidate  and  silence 
their  opposers,  and  to  encourage  and  increase 
the  number  of  their  adherents,  satellites,  and 
supporters. 

Th  e  customary  and  annual  business  of  the 
state  did  not  admit  of  much  party  consideration, 
and  was  carried  on  in  the  usual  and  customary 
form.  With  regard  to  the  intended  alteration 
of  the  federal  constitution,  it  was  thought  best 
to  ascertain  what  the  strength  of  the  parties 
would  be  on  such  a  proposal.  It  was  probably 
with  this  view  that  the  following  resolution  was 
brought  forward  by  one  of  the  republican  mem- 
bers :  "  Whereas  dissentions  o*"  the  most  scri- 
'  ous  nature  have  already  arisen,  and  incalculable 
'  evils  may  further  arise,  from  the  mode  pointed 

*  out  in  the  secpnd  article  of  the  constitution  of 

*  the  United  States,  for  choosing  of  president 
'  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States.  There- 

*  fore,  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  legislature, 

*  that  it  is  highly  important  that  an  alteration 
'  should  take  place  in  the  above  article  of  the 

*  constitution  of  the  United  States,  bv  which  the 
■  future  'electors  qf  president  and  vice  president 
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*  of  the  United  States  shall  be  directed  to  dc 

*  signate  tlie  persons  voted  for,   by  declaring 

*  which  is  voted  for  as  president,  and  which  as 

*  vice  president.     And  in  pursuance  of  an  uti. 

*  doubted  ri^ht,  inherent  in  this  legislature,  be 

*  it  further  Uesalvedy  That  the  senators  of  this 

*  state,  in  the  United  States,  are  hereby  instruct- 

*  cd,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 

*  this  state,  in  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States 

*  arc  hereby  earnestly  reqiies^ted  to  use  their  best 

*  exertions  in  obtaining  the  above  alterations  in 

*  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  some 

*  Other  amendment  which  will  be  substantially 

*  equivalent."*  The  resolution  passed  without 
nny  difficulty,!  and  was  adopted  by  the  council.! 
But  although  the  resolution  was  passed  by  a 
great  majority,  still  it  did  not  amount  to  what 
the  leaders  desired  and  expected.  It  was  no*: 
probable  that  such  a  resolution  coming  from  a 
single  state,  would  have  any  considerable  effect : 
To  give  it  weight,  energy,  and  extent,  it  was 
every  way  more  eligible  that  it  should  come  re- 
commended by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  time  passed  away,  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  became  extremely  impa- 
tient to  hear  from  Congress.  Kvery  moment 
were  they  looking  for  a  messenger,  to  bring  on 
the  proposed  alter:itions  in  the  constitution. 
They  did  not  come.  What  should  be  done  ? 
To  lengthen  out  their  session  to  an  unusual  pe- 
riod, would  render  them  unpopular  among  their 
constituents.  To  finish  the  session  without 
"Adopting  the  alteration  that  was  to  be  niade,  was 

^  Pa^e  66.  +  p.  B.).  %  p.  105.   r^:■     .     1       '   \ 
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probably  to  loose  the  chance  of  doing  the  busi* 
ntss  soon  enough  to  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  state  of  Vermont.  In  this  anxiety,  one  of 
the  nnerabers  inforincd  th**  house  that  he  had  a 
copy  of  the  message  of  me  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  at  the  openirig  of  the  extra  session.* 
The  house  ordered  that  it  should  be  read.  It 
related  to  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  suspend- 
ing the  right  of  deposit  at  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  measures  that  had  been  pursued 
for  the  acquisition  Of  Louisiana  ;  stating  to  Con- 
gress the  measures  that  were  necessary  for  the 
immd?diate  occupation,  and  temporary  govern- 
ment <)f  that  valuable  tract  of  country  ;*  the 
measures  that  had  been  taken  with  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  with  respect  to  the  Tripolitan 
cruisers,  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States/ 
their  annual  revenue  and  expenditures,  and  oth- 
er important  national  concerns.  It  was  inserted 
in  the  journals  of  the  assembly. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a  zealous 
republican  member  made  the  foJlowing  motion  : 
''  Resolved,  That  frond  recent  information,  ad- 
'  dcd  to  many  circumstances  hitherto  unknown, 
'  this  house  ought  to  address  the  president  of 
'  the   United  States,  congratulating  liim  on  the 

*  prest^nt  happy  situation  of  the  union,  as  it  res- 
'  pects  foreign  nations,  and  their  own  domestic 
'  i'elicity.     That  this  house  at  the  same  time, 

*  express  their  approbation  of  the  general  con  - 
'  duct  he  has  pursued  in  his  present  dignified 
'  station."!  The  motion  was  read,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table.  Several  of  the  members 
viewed  it  as  altogether  improper  for  the  legl^i 

*  "age  lai.  f  p.  j^t. 
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iature  t6  make  an  dddress  td  the  president  on 
that  occasion  ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  constru- 
ed in  any  other  light,  than  T/ie  answer  of  the 
assembly  of  Vermont  to  the  president s  message  to 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  ;  and  hoped  that  so 
ludicrous  a  motion  would  not  be  any  fulrther 
urged,  as  no  communication  had  been  made  to 
tliern  by  the  president.  The  intrepid  mover 
(lid  not  mean  however  to  loose  the  opportunity 
and  ci  joyment  of  displaying  his  talents  and  pat- 
r;otisnT  in  writing  another  address.  At  the  end 
of  fo  nteen  days  the  motion  was  called  up,  and 
lUe  question  proposed  whether  it  should  become 
u  ix'solution  of  the  house.  The  yeas  and  nays 
beijif*;  demanded  it  passed  in  the  affirmative, 
}fasP3,  nays  62.*  In  two  days  the  address 
-^r-xs  produced.f  It  contained  scarcely  a  senti- 
r.ient  or  idea,  th'at  was  not  borrowed  from  the 
pr.sideiTt's  messLige  to  Congress  ;  and  tliese 
vvLfe  disfigured  and  deformed  by  a  preposterous 
rtri'/tnj)t  to  turn  every  paragraph  into  adulation. 
Tfie  assembly  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of 
II.  Nobody  commended  it,  and  nobody  oppos- 
ed it ;  it  neither  occasioned  opposition,  applause, 
or  even  remark  i  but  passed  into  a  resolve  with 
that  inattention,  that  generally  denotes  insignifi- 
ciifice  and  want  of  importance  in  the  subject. 

It  was  at  this  session  that  the  subject  of 
b  lUks  first  came  before  the  legislature  of  Ver- 
rj.fiic.  These  establishments  had  taken  place  in 
all  tli^i  adjacent  states,  and  in  almost  every  state 
i .  'he  union,  and  were  become  very  numerous; 
1/  .  ,  of  the  monies  in  circulation,  were  already 
0;     ::s  description.     Whatever  inconvcnienclc^^ 
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attended  the  institution  or  number  of  banks^ 
Vermont  felt  her  full  share  of  them  ;  whatever 
advantages  arose    fVom  these  establishments, 
Vermont  shared  no  part  of  the  J)rbfit .  or  conr 
T^nience.     The  tbwhs  of  Windsorand  Burling- 
ton now  came  forward  with  petitions;  to  be  al* 
lowed  to  establish  banks,  in  those .  towns,  upon 
the  same  foundations  and  pri.iciples,  as  those, 
on  which  banks  had  been  granted  in  other  states. 
The  assembly  was  not  enough  acquainted  with 
the  nature,  principles,  or  operational  of  such 
monied  establishments,  as  to  verituce  to  make 
up  their  judgment ;  and  the  council  was  less 
acquainted  with  the  subject  than  tke  house,  and 
was  decidedly  against  any  establishments,  of  the 
kind.    The  subj'  ct  was  repeatedly  considered, 
and  after  many  proposals  and  resolutions  was 
referred  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislaturew 
,  It  had  not  been  customary  for  the  assembly 
to  havfe  their  session  longer  than  four  weeks, 
seldom  so  much  as  five*     The  customary  period 
was  arrived,  and  no  messages  from  Congress  had 
announced  tlie  proposed  alteration  in  the  federal 
constitution.     The  policy  of  the  leaders  was  not 
to  lose  their    popularity  with  the   people  by 
continuing  the  session  to  a  longer  period  of  un« 
certain  date,  and  not  to  lose  the  chance  of  lend- 
ing their   aid    to  alter  the   constitution  soon 
enough  to  secure  the  president's  election.     In 
this  dilemma  a  motion  was  made,  November 
I2th,  "  That  the  sense  of  the  house  be  taken, 
whether  an  adjourned  session  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  is  necessary,  in  the  present  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  under  existing  circumstances.*' 
The  yeas  and  r.ays  were  called  for  ;  and  the 
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question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  yeas 
76,  nays  53  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  an  ad- 
journed session  be  held  at  Windsor,  on  the  la^it 
Thursday  in  January.*  '  ;» ,i  ' ,  < .  .':  . 
1804;  At  the  proposed  time  the  assembly 
met  at  Windsor.  The  speaker  presented  to 
them  the  return  which  the  president  had  made, 
to  their  address  of  the  preceding  November  j 
and  they  ordered  it  to  be  entered  upon  their 
journals.  But  all  the  abilities  and  penetration 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  find  any  thing  in  their 
address,  which  could  be  answered.  With  much 
wisdom  and  propriety  he  adverted  to  the  gcncr* 
al  measures  of  the  federal  government,  and  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  country  ;  thanked  them 
for  their  affectionate  expressions  of  concern  for 
his  present  and  future  happiness,  and  prayed 
heaven  to  have  them  and  the  country  in  its  holy 

keeping.!    ' 

The  grand  desideratum,  the  expected  mes* 
sage  from  Congress  was  now  come  ;  and  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  the  governor  laid  before 
them  a  copy  of  the  amendment  which  had  been 
proposed  by  congress  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  respecting  the  election  of  presi- 
dent and  vice  president.  The  substance  of  it 
was  that  the  electors  should  name  in  their  baK 
lots  the  person  whom  they  voted  for  as  presi- 
dent, and  as  vice  president.  The  federal  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  had  adopted,  and 
recommended  this  alteration  ;'  -and  if  it  should 
fee  ratiified  by  three  fourths  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states,  it  would  become  to  all  intents 
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and  purposes  a  part  of  the  federal  constitution. 
After  some  formalities  about  the  proper  mod<s 
of  proceeding,  and  some  debates  upon  the  sub- 
ject, It  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  proposed  al- 
teration, yeas  93,  nays  64  ;  and  it  Was  soon 
passed  into  an  act  of  the  state,  with  all  the  re- 
gular forms  and  signatures.*  The  cxpen9e  of 
the  adjourned  session  was  4,964  dollars  and  8^ 
cents  ;t  and  having  decided  upon  an  alteration 
of  the  constitution,  and  attended  to  some  stat<i 
business,  the  assembly  adjourned  Jifter  a  session 
of  twelve  cjays. 

No  political  measure  had  ever  been  attehded 
with  greater  contention  and  debate,  or  pursued 
with  a  more'  determinate  resolution  than  this. 
Oi^  the  one  hand  it  was  contehded,  that  the 
measure  was  fit  and  necessary  to  be  taken  ;  that 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  it^  and  to  the 
expectations  and  wishes  of  the  people,  did  in 
fact  admit  of  the  case  that  a  person  might  be 
placed  in  the  president's  chair, whom  tl?e  electors 
did  not  mean  to  appoint  ;  that  an  instance  had 
occurred  already,  in  which  this  difficulty  had 
nearly  occasioned  a  dissolution  of  the  federal 
government  and  union  ;  that  it  might,  and 
probably  would  happen  again,  and  tliat  the  con- 
Sf  quences  might  be  fatal  to  the  whole  federal 
system  ;  that  most  of  the  states  had  in  fact 
wished  for  such  an  alteration,  arid  that  Several 
of  them  had  actually  proposed  and  urged  it  ; 
and  that  Vermont  in  particular,  in  the  year  179S>, 
had  adopted  arid  proposed  this  alteration  and 
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recommended  it  to  the  accfeptance  of  the  other 
states  in  the  Union. 

'On  the  otHeif  hand  it  vfzs  said,  that  t^e  pro- 
posed alteration  was  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  dbubftful  and  cttntested  eliectibrt  ; 
that  It  ha<^  PO  other  object  than  to  place  Mr. 
Jefferson  ^n  the  president's  chair,'  which  the  piar- 
iy  diiipajred  olf  effecting  in  any  othier  way  than  a 
clianffe  in  the  federal  constitution,  made  for  that 
particular  purpose  and  occasion  ;  apd  in  this 
way  to  give  success  and  triumph  to  a  party,  who 
cpul4  ^ot  pbtaip.thp  victory  otherwise  than  by 
muVing*  a  new. 'constitution  to  W^ct  their  pur- 
poses '; '  That'ihe  cbhstitutibh  wa$(  mea'ntln  fact 
to  tleyate  that  person  to  the  highest  honors,  who 
should  be  distinguished  by  the  largest  number 
gf  ybtes,  that  aU  the  principles  of  repulblicanisn^ 
required  that  it  should  be  so,  and  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  proposed  alteration  ;  That  if 
any  alterations  in  thie  federal  cbnstitutibn  should 
be  thought  necessary,  they  never  ought  to  be 
jnade  to  favor  the  views,  designs,  or  prombtioh 
^of  any  man  whatever  :  That  the  present  was 
{he  most  ^nfit  of  aiiy  time  that  could  He  chosen 
rip  pursue  .such  a  measure,  as  the  design  of  it 
was  kno\vh  to  all  mankind  to  be.  no  other,  than 
to  seizure  the  election  of  a  particular  person,  p*-'* 
4he  power  of  a  particular  party  :  That  the  ' 
stttutjon  had  been  already  violated  and  derar.gctt 
hy  tliti  vbte^  and  violence  of  a  prev&iling  faction, 
and  if  it  wag  now  to  be  changed  and  twisted  to 
secure  their  power  and  preponderance,  it  could 
not  bt  of  any  avail,  or  afford  any  security  ;  the 
same  measures  would  be  pursued,  whenever  th* 
wishes  and  interests  of  a  prevailing  faction, 
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should  find  it  expedient  or  convenient ;  and  that 
the  American  republic,  already  involved  in  the 
violence  and  war  of  party  and  faction,  and  dis- 
regarding her  constitution  the  most  sacred  of 
all  her  political  attainments,  would  end  like  all 
the  ancient  republics  in  division  and  anarchy, 
and  of  course  in  the  introduction  of  monarchy, 
despotism,  and  tyranny. 

DiFF E  RENT  judgments  will  probably  be  form- 
ed, of  the  weight  and  iniportance  that  ought  to 
be  assigned,  to  these  different  topics  and  ineth- 
ods  of  reasoning.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the 
historian  to  ascertain  in  which  party,  the  influ- 
ence of  virtue  and  moral  principle  had  the  as- 
cendency ;  for  they  had  both  of  them  totally 
changed  their  principles  and  votes,  in  the  course 
of  four  years.  When  the  same  question  was 
agitated  at  Windsor,  in  the  year  1799,  all  the 
federalists  were  in  favor  of  making  such  an  al- 
teration ill  the  constitution,  and  all  the  republi- 
cans voted  against  it.  In  the  year  1803,  all  was 
the  reverse  j  the  republicans  were  united  in 
urging  and  voting  for  the  alteration,  and  all  the 
federalists  were  tinited  in  opposing  it. 

With  regard  to  the  alteration  itself,  it  seems 
safe  to  Jlssert  that  when  a  measure  is  fit  and 
proper  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  at  a  time, 
when  the  minds  of  the  people  are  prepared  t6 
receive  and  ^dopt  it ;  and  that  there  cannot  be 
any  certain  remedy  in  a  free  government,  against 
tlie  efifects  of  popular  fiiry  and  faction.  The 
physical  strength,  iii  alt  governments,  is  in  the 
people  ;  and  when  they 'become  united  and  inl 
flamed  either  by  oppression,  faction,  or  folly, 
there  can  be  nothing  in  a  free  government  that 
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IS  able  to  resist  their  violence,  or  prevent  their 
pullipg  down  the  governments  which  they  have 
set  up.  It  is  by  moral  principles,  and  thpse  of 
iociat  utility,  by  reason,  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
their  )Own  interest,  that  such  governments  can 
alone  be  preserved.  When  any  party  becomes 
fiUifTiciently  powerful,  popular,  and  disposed^  to 
set  aside  moral  and  social  considerations,  al| 
tbtat  belongs  to  a  free  government  is  actually 
)gist  J  and  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  any  thing 
lyhlph  is  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  can  in  such 
C^ses  prevent  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  Nor 
can  mpnarchy,  or  any  other  jform  of  government, 
secure  itself  against  such  an  event. 

The  annual  session  of  the  legislature  in  Oc- 
tober 1804,  was  at  Rutland.  The  course  of 
political  proceedings  had  now  taken  a  regular 
form  and  aspect ;  and  it  was  known  that  the 
federalists  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  offices 
«id  pmolum^ts  of  government.  Among  the 
subjects  proposed  by  the  governor  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  assembly,  one  related  to  the 
situation  of  the  northern  line  of  the  state.  It 
was  not  known  by  whom  this  line  was  run,  at 
what  time,  or  with  what  accuracy  ;  but  it  was 
universallv  believed  that  it  was  run  in  a  direc- 
tion  deviating  from  the  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
inuch  to  the  injury  of  Vermont.  The  inhabit- 
ants near  the  reputed  northern  boundary  were 
persuaded  that  the  direction  of  tlie  line  was  to- 
wards the  southeast,  that  the  state  was  on  that 
account  deprived  of  a  large  tract  of  valuable 
land  which  belonged  to  it  ;  and  as  the  adjacent 
townships  were  rapidly  settling,  that  they  should 
eventually  be  involved  in  expencg  and  trouble- 
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some  contests  about  the  'matter.  The  house 
appointed  a  committee  upon  this  business,  and 
their  report  was  that  the  goveraor  should  be  de- 
sired to  Mrrite  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject. 

Political  interests  made  a  deeper  impres- 
^on  on  the  minds  of  this  assembly  than  the  situ- 
ation of  theit  own  boundaries.  The  state  of 
Massachusetts  had  proposed  an  alteration  in  the 
federal  constitution,  so  as  to  have  the  represen- 
tatives apportioned  among  the  states,  according 
to  the  number  of  their  free  inhabitants,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  representatives  elected  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  slaves  in  any  state.  Thisr 
amendment  would  increase  the  influence  of  those 
states  in  which  there  wcrfe  but  few  slaves,  and 
dimi'>ish  the  number  of  representatives  in  those 
staif  *.  >  which  the  number  was  already  great,' 
and  '-i  n  tantly  increasing  ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  an  attempt  to  augment  the  importance  and 
influence  of  freedom,  and  to  discourage  and  dis- 
arm slavery  of  all  political  importance,  would 
accord  whh  the  feelings,  and  engage  the  vote* 
of  a  popular  assefnbly,  who  were  always  speak- 
ing hi  the  high  tone  of  freedom^  and  the  rights 
«f  man.  All  parties  however  perfectly  well  un- 
derstood the  business.  The  federalists  sup- 
posed the  amendment  would  give  strength  to' 
tlieir  claims  and  principles ;  and  the  republicans 
saw  as  clearly  that  the  foundations  of  their  pow- 
er and  influence  were  laid  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration,' and  their  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  southern  states.  The  debates  on  the 
question  were  warm,  and  animated  ;  and  it  was- 
more  popular  to  descaut  in  favor  of  fireedom,- 
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than  on  the  influence  and  elections  that  were 
derived  from  the  number  of  slaves  in  some  of 
the  states  :  but  when  the  debates  were  finished, 
the  majority  of  votesi  was  for  rejecting  the  Mas- 
sachusetts proposals,  yeas  106,  naysi  76.*.  Had 
three  >  fourths  of  the  state  legislatures  adopted 
the  Massachusetts  amendment,  there  cannot  bt 
inuch  doubt,  but  that  it  would  have  endangered 
the  federal  union  ;  and  many,  who  were  from 
principle  for  preserving  the  federal  compact  in 
its  original  state,  were  not  sorry  that  it  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  state  of  Vermont. 

The  common  and  usual  business  of  the  an-i 
ijiual  session,  was  transacted  with  propriety  and 
expedition.  Many  useful  bills  of  a  private  na- 
ture were  passed  ;  and  the  concerns  of  towns 
and  individuals  were  attended  to  with  impar- 
tiality and  justice.  The  zealous  political  partir 
sans  were  neither  well  qualified,  or  very  desir- 
ous to  be  much  engaged  in  such  kinds  of  ne- 
cessary or  useful  services.  When  this  sort  of 
business  was  to  be  done,  the  politicians  were 
quiet ;  and  all  was  calmness,  diligence,  and  atr 
tention  in  the  assembly. .  But  as  soon  as  the 
views  and  feelings  of  parties  were  involved  in  a 
political  pursuit  or  meastire,  all  was  contest, 
partiality,  and  duplicity. 
.  Towards  the  close  of  the  i^ession  an  impor- 
tant and  serious  inqqiry  was  proposed,  Whether 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  had  not  in  cer- 
tain cases  taken  fees  which  were  not  allowed  by 
law  ?  A  committee  of  three  members  were  ap- 
pointed to  state  facts,  and  make  report.  Of 
this  cbmmittee    it  was  understood  that  one 
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member  was  a  republican,  and  that  the  othet 
two  were  federalists.  In  a  few  clays,  on  motiort 
of  the  republican  member,  it  was  ordered  that 
two  new  members  should  be  added  to  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  that  they  should  join  such  a  com- 
mittee, as  the  council  might  also  appoint.  The 
two  new  members  were  taken  from  the  repub- 
lican p^rty,  and  of  course  the  majority  of  the 
committee  were  now  republicans.  The  council 
refused  to  join  in  the  inquiry,  alledging  that  if 
there  should  be  any  impeachments,  they  were 
the  body  before  whom  the  trial  must  be  had. 
After  several  meetings  the  committed  made  a 
report,  which  was  read,  and  by  order  of  the 
house  the  resolution  was  recommitted.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  session  the  committee  made  the 
same  report  as  before.  It  stated  many  casei^ 
and  facts  in  which  the  fees  hud  been  taken, 
which  were  complained  of  as  being  new,  illegal 
and  oppressive  ;  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all 
former  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  to  what 
was  then  the  practice  in  the  county  courts ;  but 
considered  the  conduct  of  the  judges  in  requir- 
ing such  fees,  as  not  illegal.  "  Your  commit- 
'  tee  further  report,  that  in  their   opinion,  the 

*  said  fees  were  taken  in  conformity  with  a  fair 

*  construction  of  the  fee  bill.'*  The  report  be- 
ing read,  it  was  accepted  so  far  as  related  to  th6 
facts  stated  therein,  but  not  as  to  the  opinion 
given  of  the  legality  of  the  proceeding.^  The 
same  day  the  hoUse  adjourned,  and  left  the  mat- 
ter in  this  state  of  indecision,  for  the  people  to 
wonder,  doubt,  or  believe,  as  best  suited  ihei* 
own  particular  wishes  or  system  ot  politics.  To 

*  Journal  for  1804,  p    155.  fi6i.  873.  3JI.  ^69,  370. 
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give,  and  to  leave  such  a  dubious  and  unfinished 
aspect,  to  a  matter  of  so  serious  a  nature^  can- 
not be  represented  as  a  method  <of  proceeding 
cither  just  with  respect  to  the  judges^  safe  with 
regard  to  the  people,  or  as  honorable  with  res- 
pect to  themselves.  j  ,  ,.  j 

1805.  The  next  year  the  legislature  met  «t 
Danville  in  the  county  of  Caledonia.  The  gov^ 
ternor  in  his  speech  informed  the  assembly  that 
the  business  which  would  principally  engage 
their  attention  related  to  the  internal  aflFairs  of 
Ae  state  ;  the  election  of  civil  officers  ;  n^cei^ 
sary  alterations  of  laws  and  ordinances  ;  the  en- 
c6uragement  of  schools,  and  other  seminaries  of 
learning  ;  the  improvement  of  the  militia,  and 
whatever  could  promote  the  interests  of  agticul- 
ture,  manufactures,  public  and  private  tranquili- 
ty and  happiness.  It  had  been  the  custom  at 
the  tvvo  last  sessions  to  fetuin  a  decent  and  res- 
|)ectful  answer  to  the  gx)vernor's  communication. 
The  same  method  was  pursued  now,  and  no 
subjects  of  controversy  were  l)rought  forward. 

Before  the  election  of  judges  could  be  made, 
it  was  necessary  to  come  to  some  decision  oft 
the  complaints  which  had  been  suggested  res- 
pecting their  talcing  illegal  fees.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  their  session  it  was  "  Reserved,  That  for 

*  the  purpose  of  more  fully  investigating  the 

*  subject  of  fees  taken   by  the  sUpi'eme  court, 

*  that  the  comnr  ittee  to  whom  that  ^part  of  the 

*  unfinished   business  of  the  last  session  is  now 

*  referred,  be,  and  they  are  liereby  empowered 

*  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and 

*  to  use  proper  means  to  enable  them  to  report 

*  all  the  facts,  that  this  house  may  form  a  proper 
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*  decision  on  a  subject  so  important  to  the  hon* 

*  or  and  dignity  of  this  state,  and  the  individuals 

*  implicated  therein."*  The  committee  made 
report  that  they  had  carefully  examined  the  evi- 
dence which  they  hud  been  able  to  obtain,  and 
had  heard  a  further  staiement  and  proof  of  facts 
uhich  were  not  related  in  the  former  report  ; 
and  that  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  judges 
to  take  the  fees  that  '  d  been  complained  of  in 
a  variety  of  cas  anu  tions,  which  w  r^-  men- 
tioned.! Thfe  next  aay  the  business  was  cal- 
led up  again,  the  house  resolved  themselves  in- 
to a  committee  of  the  whole,  debated  largely  on 
the  subject,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave 
to  sit  again. J  On  the  succeeding  day  the  sub- 
ject was  again  considered  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  much  time  was  spent  in  the  debate ; 
and  the  committee  agreed  to  recommend  to  the 
house  to  adopt  the  following  resolution,  *'  Re- 

*  sohedt  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  house,  that 

*  the  fees  taken  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme 

*  court,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  our  select  com- 

*  inittee,  were  taken  by  said  judges  with  upright 
'  views,  and  that  they  are  by  law  made  the 
'judges  of  what  is  a  reasonable  and  fi\ir  con- 
'  structic-n  of  the  fee  bill  ;  and  therefore,  that 
'  no  further  order  ought  to  be  taken  relative  to 
'  the  said  judges  taking  of  fees  as  aforesaid." 
The  question  was  then  put  whether  the  house 
would  accept  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole  ;  it  passed  in  the  affirmative,  yeas 
100,  nays  82.^ 

Thus  terminated  this  dangerous  contest.   Its 
origin,  progress,  and  termination,  seem  to  have 

•  Jwrpil  lot  \&0f,  p,  tj.        t  p.  32.        t  p.  17.      ^  p.  48,  4j. 
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been  strongly  marked  with  the  views  and  arts  of 
party  politics.     The  facts  seem  to  have  been 
that  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  fee  bill 
would  justify  them  in  taking  such  fees  as  had 
been  objected  to.     These  fees,    were  in  fact 
greater,  more  extensive,  and  more  profitable, 
than  any  other  set  of  supreme  judges  had  taken 
before  ;  or  that  the  judges  of  the  county  courts 
had  received  or  demanded.     The  fee  bill  how- 
ever was  not  perfectly  definite,  plain,  or  particu- 
lar  ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  reasons  to 
assign  to  it  such  a  construction,   as  the  judges 
gave  it.     The  fees  were  taken  openly  and  pub- 
Hcly  in  the  courts  in  every  county,  and  were 
matters  ol  record  in  the  ofiices  of  all  the  clerks  j 
there  did  not  therefore  seem  to  be  room  to  de- 
clare that  they  were  matters  of  designed  cor- 
ruption  and  extortion  ;  nor  was  there  any  ap- 
pearance that   the  judges   were   acting  agyinst 
their   own    opinions    and   judgment.       Candor 
therefore  should  not  complain,  that  the  commit- 
tee were  inclined  to  believe,  lliat  they  were  ta- 
ken   •*  with  ui)ritjht  views."     But  the  reason 
which  they  ahsigntd  /"or  a  jiistifiration,  that  they 
were  "  hy  law  made  tlie  judges   of  what  is  a 
reasonable  and  fair  construction  of  the  fee  bill,'* 
had  more  of  the  appearance   of  the  subtle  and 
evasive   distinctions  of  the  schools  and  Jesuits, 
than  of  the  huitiuajxe  cr  decision  of  statesmen  or 
men  of  business.     The  question  was  whether 
the  fees  they  hiid  taken   in  the   cases  of  com- 
plaint,   were,  or  were  not  agreeable  to  the  law. 
Politicians  alone  would  have  ventured  to  have 
kept  the  question  out  of  sight,  and  derived  the 
justification  from  the  practice  ;  or  to  intimate 
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that  the  practice  complained  of,  was  right,  be- 
cause it  had  been  adopted  ;  or  that  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  in  a  matter  involving  their  own 
emolument,  violently  contested,  and  brought 
upon  trial  before  the  assembly,  was  a  sufficient 
ground,  standard,  or  proof  of  the  rectitude  of 
the  measure.  Instead  of  operating  to  remove, 
this  contest  served  rather  to  secure  the  places 
of  the  judges  ;  in  two  days  they  were  all  re- 
elected to  office,  and  the  fees  so  much  com- 
plained of,  have  been  constantly  taken  ever  since 
without  any  further  opposition. 

Proposals  for  altering  the  federal  constitu- 
tion had  now  become  so  customary  and  fre- 
quent, that  it  was  expected  that  every  time  t"'\e 
state  legislature  met,  some  proposed  amend n  ent 
would  come  before  them.  The  governor  had 
two  of  the  kind,  to  lay  before  the  assembly  ; 
one  from  North  Carolina,  and  the  other  from 
Kentucky.  That  from  North  Carolina  had  for 
its  object  to  empower  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  pass  a  law,  whenever  they  should 
deem  it  expedient,  to  prevent  any  further  im- 
portation of  slaves.  Massachusetts  had  accced- 
cd  to  this  proposal  ;  and  it  was  very  readily  a- 
dopted  by  the  assembly  of  Vermont,  without 
debate  or  opposition.*  The  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  state  of  Kentucky  was  of  a  differ- 
ent nature,  and  meant  to  diminish  the  judiciary 
power  of  the  federal  courts  ;  to  "  confine  the 
•^  judiciary  power  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
*  States,  to  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  un- 
'  der  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
■  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be 
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'  made  under  their  authority  ;  cases  affecting 

*  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 

*  suls  ;  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris. 

*  diction  ;  controversies  to  which  the  United 

*  States  shall  be  a  party  ;  to  controversies  be- 

*  tween  two  or  more  states."*  The  common, 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  had  concurred  in  the 
measure,  and  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  states.  Such  was  the  moderation  and 
wisdom  of  the  assembly  of  Vermont  at  their 
present  session  that  they  discovered  diffidence 
and  caution  in  approachin^^,  or  venturing  mate- 
rially  to  change  the  original  compact.  After 
some  debates  on  the  subject,  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  republican  members  introduced 
this  resolution  :  "  Whereas,  that  part  of  that 

*  invaluable  instrument  proposed  to  be  amended, 

*  embraces  many  objects,  which  whether  retain- 

*  ed  in  their  present  form,  or  amended,  will  have 

*  effects  in  community  by  no  means  of  an  indif- 

*  ferent  nature  ;  and  whereas,  the  best  possible 

*  knowledge  ought  to  be  had  of  existing  evils 

*  or  benelits,  before  a   single   step  is  taken  to. 

*  wards  altering  or  amending  a  compact,  which 

*  will  not  only  have  important  effects  in  the  af- 

*  fairs  of  our  own  state,  but  also  in  those  of  our 
'  several   sister   states  :     Therefore,   JRe'&olvedy 

*  The  governor  and  council  concurring  therein, 

*  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  said  reso- 

*  lutions  be  referred  to  the  next  session  of  the 

*  legislature."  The  house,  without  any  debate 
or  opposition,  adopted  the  resolution.! 

•  With  regard   to  the  particular  affairs  of  the 
state,  the  assembly  were  now  in  earnest  to  obtain 

*  Pjgc  15,  +  p.  78,  79. 
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information  relating  to  the  situation  df  tlieir 
northern  boundary,  and  to  fix  upon  sortie  plac(i 
for  the  future  sessions  of  the  Icj^islature.  Irt 
one  of  their  laws  they  made  provision  for,  em- 
powered and  desired  the  j^overnor .  to  have  thd 
iatitudfc  of  the  reputed  north  line  of  the  state  as- 
certained by  proper  observations  On  the  bank  of 
Connecticut  river,  and  at  lake  Meniphremagog. 
By  another  law,  they  (-stablished  the  future  seat 
of  the  legislature,  from  the  year  1808,  at  Mont- 
pelier  ;  as  convenient  and  central  a  village  as 
they  could  have  found  ;  and  most  of  their  laws 
and  measures  embraced  objects  of  public  utility. 
Whether  owing  to  the  remote  situation  in  which 
they  held  their  session,  to  a  less  inflantmability 
ill  the  objects  whicli  came  before  them,  the  ab- 
8cehcc  of  some  of  the  former  most  violent 
members,  or  to  more  wisdom  and  prudence 
than  common,  it  was  generally  thought  that 
more  discretion  and  moderation  were  discovei-ed 
by  this  assembly*  than  had  appeared  for  several 
years  before. 

1806.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1806,  the  legis- 
lature convened  at  Middlebury,  Much  pains 
had  been  taken,  and  uncommon  exertions  had 
been  made  to  remove  the  governor  from  his  of- 
fice ;  and  his  opposers  seem  to  have  been  con- 
lident  of  success.  The  arts  of  electioneering 
had  failed)  and  Mr.  Tichenor  had  carried  the: 
election  by  a  Verj^  respectable  majority^  When 
his  opposers,  who  were  a  majority  in  the  as- 
sembly, found  that  the  votes  of  the  people  wertf 
still  in  his  favor,  their  disappointment  seems  td 
have  produced  much  vexation.  In  their  anw 
swer  to  his  speech  they  announced  their  feelings 
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and   their   designs.     "  We  shall  endeavor  to 

*  avail  ourselves,  of  the  advantages  by  your  ex- 

*  cellency  pointed  out,  to  promote  harmony  in 
'  our  counnils,  as  fjr  as  is  consistent  with  that 

*  spirit  of  free  enquiry,   which  constitutes  the 

*  basis  of  a  republican  government.     But  we 

*  cannot  try.  to  avoid  those  changes  which  are 

*  conformable  to  our  constitution."*  The 
governor  had  endeavored  to  fix  their  attention 
oil  the  lands  which  belonged  to  Vermont,  but 
lay  within  the  reputed  bounds  of  Canada  ;  their 
right  to  which  was  now  known,  by  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  latitude 
of  the  north  line  of  the  state.  The  result  of  the 
enquiry  had  been  muchm  flivor  of  his  judgment 
and  exertions,  and  the  benefit  of  the  state. 
Vexed  that  any  thing  should  be  announced  to 
the  people  that  might  tend  to  increase  the  repu- 
tation  of  the  governor,  party  zeal  and  folly  went 
so  far  as  to  give  a  political  direction  to  a  mathe- 
inatical  line.  "  We  learn  from  your  excellency's 

*  communications,  that  measures  have  been  ta- 

*  ken,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  legislature 

*  at  their  lust  session,  tO'  ascertain  the  northern 

*  boundary  line  of  this  state,  and  that  it  can  be 

*  established  only  through  the  medium  of  the 

*  national  government ;  and  from  the  appearance 

*  of  the  error  to  l^e  rectified,  we  are  led  to  be- 

*  lieve,    that  the  interest  of  our  sister  state  of 

*  New   York,  mny  be  so  far  affected  by  the 

*  measure,  as  to  require  the  co-operation  of  that 

*  state.     Whether  we  would  urge  the  enlarge- 

*  ment  of  this  state,  at  the  risque  of  lessenincj 

*  the   state  of  New  York,   and  perhaps  of  the 

*  Journal  of  the  afTvmbly  for  i8o6,  p.  39. 
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'  United  States,   by  transferring  several  settle- 
'  mcnts  on, the  river  St.  Lawrence,  is  a  question 
'  of  the  highest  importance.'**     What  shall  be 
said  of  their  (juestion  of  the  highest  importance  ? 
It  was  in  fact  a  question  of  the  lowest   insignifi- 
cance. There  was  no  possibility  either  in  theory, 
operation,  or  effect,  that  rectifying  the  northern 
boundary  of  Vermont,  could  either  lessen  the 
state  of  New  York,  or  transfer  any  of  the  settle- 
ments on  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  there 
was  no  place  in  the  United  States,  but  the  brain 
of  an  intrigueing  politician,  in  which  a  mathe-* 
matical  line  could  have  been  attended  with  any 
such  risk,  or  have  produced  any  such   di?tun 
bance. 

The  spirit  of  intolerance  and  the  claims  of  po- 
litical republicanism,  from  former  practice  and 
oreccdent,  were  become  so  well  established r.j! 
understood,  thaft  it  was  thought  unreasona'Me 
for  the  federalists  to  complain  that  they  were 
excluded  from  civil  honors  and  emoluments  ; 
and  a  mark  of  weakness  for  them  to  expect  any 
of  the  civil  appointmentjj.     The  utmost  that  liiis 
assembly  professed,  was  to  let  those  alone  whomi 
they  had  not  in  their  power  ;  to  '*  protect  those 
'  who  exercise  but  an  honest  diversity  of  opin- 
*  ion  on  speculative  subjects."!     In   their  ap- 
pointments and  dismissions  from  oif^ces,   they" 
strictly  adhered  to  the  declaration  ia  their  ad- 
dress>  not  to  *'  try  to  avoid  changes  ;"  and'  irt 
the  powers  of  ambitious  aitd  uncontroled  de- 
mocracy, wise  and  prudent  men  saw  with  anx- 
iety, the  caprice  and  destruction  of  ancient  des- 
potism ;  "  Whom  they  would  they   slew,  and 
whom  they  would  they  kept  alive."  ^p.  ^o,  +p.  ^, 
VOL.   II         T  2 
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The  resolutions  from  Kentucky,  which  had 
been  referred  from  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, were  called  up  for  consideration.  The 
alteration  in  the  federal  constitution  which  was 
proposed  by  that  state,  was  a  diminution  of  the 
powers  of  the  federal  courts,  and  an  increase  of 
those  of  .ae  particular  states.  The  assembly  at 
Danville  had  approached  this  subject  with  cau. 
tion,  and  had  not  ventured  to  decide  without 
inquiry  upon  an  alteration,  that  might  materially 
affect  the  interests  of  the  commercial  states  ; 
and  with  a  view  for  more  mature  consideration 
and  further  information  on  the  subject,  had  re* 
ferred  it  to  the  present  session.  None  of  these 
difficulties  occurred  to  the  present  assembly^  So 
favorable  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the  ix)wers 
of  the  federal  constitution,  and  to  increase  their 
own,  by  bringing  the  affairs  of  business  under 
the  decision  of  the  judges  whom  the  assembly 
annually  elected,  was  not  to  be  lost  ;  it  was  the 
more  welcome,  as  the  federal  constitution  might 
now  be  weakened  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and 
their  own  powers  be  augmented  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  joining  a  sister  state  in  the  cause  of 
frtedom.  The  house  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittet  of  the  whole,  debated  a  little  upon  the 
subject,,  and  adopted  the  Kentucky  proposals 
by  a  great  mnjority,  yeas  148,  nays  34.* 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  it  was  proposed 
to  make  an  address  to  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  the  motion  was  agreed  to  without 
any  opposition.  The  design  of  the  address  wa? 
not  barely  unmeaning  compliment,  but  busines? 
and  policy.     It  was  believed  by  the  assembly 

*  Fagc  65.  ■•*  ;    i  •.  •  -..  ■  ■  '      ''•      ' 
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that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  expressed  an  intention  to 
decline  another  election,  and  retire  to  the  em- 
ployments of  private  life.  A  large  majoiity  of 
the  assembly  wished  to  assure  him  that  they 
highly  approved  of  the  measures  of  his  admin- 
istration, hoped  he  would  not  withdraw  from  the 
public  service,  and  should  afford  him  their  cor- 
dial support.  The  address  was  decent,  not 
without  elegance,  and  much  the  best  composi- 
tion that  this  assembly  had  exhibited.  Had  it 
been  wholly  unstained  with  any  appearance  of 
the  pollution  of  party  spirit,  it  would  have  given 
higher  pleasure  to  those  who  were  anxious  for 
the  reputation  and  honor  of  the  state.  It  is  in 
itself  an  agreeable  prospect  to  see  the  people 
unwilling  to  part  with  their  chief  magistrate  ; 
referring  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  pro- 
posed resignation,  their  feelings  were  thus  ex- 
pressed, *'  We  venture  to  hope  that  the  insinua- 
'  tion  is  unauthorised,  and  to  express  a  wish 
'  that  in  the  full  possession  of  faculty  and  talent, 
'  you  will  not  refuse  the  citizens  the  benefits  a- 

*  rising  from  long  political  experience,  and  de- 
'  prive  them  of  the  full  opporturiity  of  exercising 
'  their  choice  and  judgment,  in  selecting  tht  ir 
'  president    from   the   whole   number    of   the 

*  people.*'* 

Among  the  articles  of  business  that  came 
before  this  assembly,  the  afft.ir  of  banks  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  This  subject  had  for 
several  years  been  often  discussed  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  in  the  council.  The  opinion  ub)th 
seems  to  have  been  that  such  establishments 
would  not   be  for  the  advantage  of  Vermont, 

»  Page  199. 
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The  matter  was  now  urged  with  great  warmth, 
and  there  were  applications  of  this  kind  from 
several  of  the  most  respectable  towns  in  the 
istate.  A  majority  of  the  members  probably 
wished  to  have  some  institutions  of  this  nature, 
established  in  the  state  ;  but  their  views  were 
so  local,  and  so  much  in  favor  of  those  particu- 
lar  places  by  which  they  expected  to  be  most 
benefitted,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  come 
to  an  agreement  at  what  towns  they  should  be 
established.  There  was  no  way  to  bring  the 
minds  of  the  members  to  an  agreement,  but  to 
introduce  the  pr()j\  ct  of  a  state  bank  ;  in  which 
the  profits  should  redound  to  the  state  itself. 
Upon  this  idea,  a  majority  of  votes  could  be  se- 
cured ;  and  when  the  members  believed  that 
the  assembly  were  to  have  the  direction,  and 
receive  the  profits,  a  majority  agreed  in  the 
measure  to  establish  a  state  bank  in  Vermont. 
After  repeated  trials  and  much  maneuvering, 
the  legislature  fixed  on  two  respectable  towns 
in  which  branches  of  it  should  be  founded,  at 
Woodstock  and  Middlcbiiiy.  A  bill  was  pas- 
sed for  this  purpose,  aiul  the  bank  is  now  in 
operation.  JNlany  remarks  and  conjectures  were 
made,  both  for,  and  against  this  measure.  It  is 
not  however  from  the  wishes  or  rcpresentationh 
of  parties  or  local  interests,  that  the  propriety 
and  wisdom  of  the  measure  are  to  be  determin- 
ed, 'lime  and  experience  w ill  ascertain  wheth- 
er legislative  authority  and  influence  in  such  es- 
tablishments, are,  or  are  not  consistent  with  the 
confidence,  property,  and  safety  of  individuals. 
Much  other  business  of  a  public  and  private 
nattire   was  done  at  this  session,   and  several 
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usijfiil  laws  were  enacted.  The  necessary  and 
customary  business  of  the  state  being  dompleat- 
ed,  and  the  unfinished  business  referred  to  the 
next  session  ;  on  November  the  11th,  the  le- 
gislature, by  order  of  the  governor,  was  adjourn- 
ed without  day. 

In  the  difHcult  and  critical  business  of  re- 
viewing the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  for 
several  years,  the  mind  is  kept  in  a  painful  anx- 
iety lest  the  subject  should  not  be  fully  compre- 
hended, the  views  of  parties  understood,  or  their 
conduct  be  justly  and  fairly  represented.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  all  mistakes, 
when  writing  upon  such  subjects.  It  may  be 
justly  expected  that  the  facts  should  be  fairly 
stated  :  But  it  is  not  given  to  man,  to  be  above 
all  errors  of  judgment.  I  have  not  found  that 
I  could  represent  the  political  proceedings  oth- 
erwise, than  I  have  stated  them.  All  parties 
will  find  references  to  the  journals,  as  vouchers ; 
and  the  places  are  quoted,  from  which  they  may 
examine  with  what  care,  impartiality,  and  fideli- 
ty, the  representations  are  made. 

An  historical  relation  of  the  proceedings  of 
one  of  our  general  assemblies,  will  unavoidably 
lead  us  to  describe  the  passions  of  men  in  A- 
mcrica,  operating  as  they  always  have  done,  and 
always  will  do,  in  every  country  upon  the  globe. 
Where  their  own  particular  interests,  emolu- 
ments, and  power,  are  out  of  view,  the  men  whe 
are  clothed  with  authority  will  be  much  influ- 
enced by  considerations  of  justice,  equity,  and 
fitness  ;  by  moral  and  social  principles.  When 
their  own  interest  or  advancement  is  dependent 
on  the  principles  they  embrace,  and  the  measures 
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they  pursue,  it  is  alvva5''s  expected  that  they  will 
be  in  danger  of  being  swayed  by  their  interest ; 
governed  by  their  passions,  and  irritated  by  op. 
position.  The  difficulties  that  arise  from  this 
source  are  much  the  same  in  all  countries,  and 
under  all  forms  of  government.  Whether  the 
coalition  be  made  up  of  kings,  nobles,  ministers 
of  state,  representatives  of  the  people,  jr  asscm- 
blies  of  the  clergy,  if  it  is  left  to  them  to  ad. 
vance  their  own  wealth,  power,  influence,  and 
importance  by  their  own  votes,  we  know  what 
to  expect  ;  nor  are  we  disappointed  in  finding 
them  united  in  assisting  and  supporting  each 
other  ;  in  humbling,  depressing,  and  disarming 
their  opposers  ;  angry,  irritated,  and  inflamed 
by  opposition.  Their  passions  rise,  rule,  and 
govern  ;  their  teason  loses  its  influence  and 
force  ;  crime,  guilt,  and  shame,  are  divided  in- 
to equal  shares  ;  and  no  man  means  or  expects 
to  take  a  large  portion  to  himself. 

In  every  Congress  of  this  kind,  the  great 
question  will  be,  not  what  is  right  and  fit  ;  but 
what  the  people  can  be  made  to  believe,  and 
what  mankind  can  be  made  to  bear.  Public 
sentiment  and  piiblic  feeling  seem  to  be  the  on- 
ly  tflectual  checks  on  any  body  of  men,  who 
have  been  long  in  possession  of  power,  let  the 
form  of  government  be  what  it  may.  Amidst 
all  the  proceedings  then  of  civil  authority  and 
legislative  bodies,  a  still  more  important  inquiry 
ariseth,  what  is  the  state  of  society  ?  Whdt  is 
the  condition  of  the  people  ?  Are  they  ignorant, 
corrupt,  and  poor  ;  in  a  state  of  slavery,  depres- 
sion and  disgrace  ?  Or  have  they  freedom,  vir- 
tue,   and  discernment  enough,   to  underbtand 
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their  own  institutions  of  government ;  and  to 
note  with  attention  the  conduct  of  their  rulers  ? 
For  it  is  not  in  the  passions  and  interests  of  our 
representatives,  but  in  the  state  of  society  itself 
that  vve  must  look  for  the  corruption  and  disso- 
lution, or  for  the  improvement  and  preservation 
of  our  civil  government  and  state.  To  a  more 
important  subject  we  cannot  turn  our  attention. 
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CHAPTER    Vilt 


V     .  mr 


State  of  Society.  T/t^  Ejnployments  of 
the  People :  Agricuhare^  Manufactures^  Hunt- 
in^^  Commerce^  the  profits  qf  Liobot. 


f..».'i''  ^<i. 


IN  the  natural  constitution  of  man,  the 
author  of  nature  seems  to  have  established  the 
limits,  below,  and  above  which,  the  human  race 
cannot  be  found.  Somewhere  within  these  lim- 
its,  every  nation  will  take  its  place  :  But  where, 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  state  of  society.  It 
should  seem  that  several  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  are  yet  near  the  ultimate  point  of  depres- 
sion  J  and  have  been  so,  from  time  immemorial. 
But  what  is  the  ultimate  point  of  perfection  to 
which  men  may  rise,  we  cannot  determine. 
The  many  and  great  imperfections,  which  at- 
tend the  state  of  society  in  every  nation,  seem 
to  denote  that  none  of  them  have  as  yet,  made 
very  near  approaches  to  it. 

The  causes  which  produce  the  degradation, 
or  the  superiority  of  one  nation  to  another,  will 
always  be  found  in  those  things,  which  have  the 
greatest  effect,  in  constituting  their  state  of  so- 
ciety. Amont^  these,  the  employments  of  the 
j)eople,  their  manners  and  customs,  their  religion, 
their  government,  their  population,  and  the  de- 
gree of  freedom  which  they  enjoy,  will  always 
be  among  the  capital  articles.  A  just  descrip- 
tion of  these,  would  afford  a  proper  account  oi 
the  state'  of  society,  in  this  part  of  America, 
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EMPLOYMENTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE*  - 

Agriculture.    The  body  of  the  people  in 
Vermont  are  engaged  in  agriculture.     In  a  new 
country  where  the  setdexnents  are  yet  to  be 
made,  agriculture  puts  on  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance from  that)  which  it  bears  in  the  ancient 
and  well  cultivated  settlements.     There,  the  bii* 
siness  is  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  farms, 
which  have  been  already  greatly  improved     To 
increase  the  produce,  by  the  application  of  more 
labor  and  cultivation,  and  thus  to  derive  a  great- 
cr  profit  from  the  land.     In  a  new  settlement, 
the  first  business  of  the  husbandman  is  to  cut 
down  the  woods,  to  clear  up  the  lands,  to  sow 
them  with  grain,  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings, 
and  open  the  roads  ;  and  thus  to  connect  and 
form  a  communication  between  the  scattered 
settlements,  and  make  the  most  of  his  labor. 
Amidst  the  hard  living  and  hard  labor,  that  at- 
tends the  forming  a  new  setdement,  the  settler 
has  the  most  flattering  prospects  and  encourage- 
ments.   One  hundred  acres  of  land  in  a  new 
town,  does  not  generally  cost  him  more  than  he 
can  spare  from  the  wages  of  one  or  two  years. 
Besides  maintaining  himself,  the  profits  of  his 
labor  will  generally  enable  a  young  man,  in  that 
period  of  time,  to  procure  himself  such  a  tract 
of  land.     When  he  comes  to  apply  his  labor  to 
his  own  land,  the  produce  of  it  becomes  ex^ 
tremely  profitable.     The  first  crop  of  wheat  will 
fully  pay  him  for  all  the  expense  he  has  been  at^ 
in  clearing  up,  sowing,  and  fencing  his  land  i 
and  at  the  same  time,  increases  the  value  of  the 
land,  ei^ht  or  ten  times  the  original  cost.    In 
T0&.  II        U  2 
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this  Ttay,6rery  dole's  Mx)r  spient  in  clearfng:  ii|i 
his  land,  receives  high  wages  in  the  grain  which 
it  procures,  and  adds  at  tlie  same  time  a  quanti. 
ty  of  improved  land  to  the  farm.  An  acre  of 
land  which  in  its  natural  state^  cost  him  perhaps 
th^  half  of  One  day's  hbor,  is  thus  in  one  year 
made  of  that  value,  that  it  will  afberwards  annu- 
ally produce  him.  from  fifteen  to  twenty  five 
buahcis  osf  wheat ;  or  other  kinds  of  produce^ 
ojf  equal  valiie.  In  this  way^  the  profits  attend* 
Inglaboroaa  new  settlement,  are  the  greatest 
that  ever  can  take  place  in  agriculture  ;  the  la- 
borer constantly  receiving  dbuble  wages.  He 
receives  high  ^ages  in  the  produce  of  his  corn 
or  wheat. ;  and  he  receives  much  higher  wages 
of  another  kind,  in  the  annual  addition  of  a  new 
tract  of  cultivated  land  to  his  ^m.  This  double 
kind  of  wages,  natwre  with  great  benevolence 
and  design,  kis  assigned  to  tl^  man  of  industry, 
when,,  he  is  first  making  a  settlement  ih  the  un- 
cultivated!  parts  of  America  :  And  in  two  or 
three  yearsy  he  acquires  a  very  comfortable  and 
independent  subsistence  for  a  family,  derived 
from  no  other  aource  but  the  earth,  and  his  own 
iodustry. 

IiT  eveiy  country,  agriculture  ought  to  be  es- 
teemed, as  tlie.  naost  necessary,  and  useful  pro- 
fession. The  food  and  the  raiment  by  which 
all.  orders  of  men  are  supported,  must  be  deriv- 
ed from  the  earth.  Agricukure  is  tlie  art,  by 
\thich  this  is  eifected  ;  and  of  consequence  the 
art  whidi  supports,  supplies,  and  maintains  all 
the  rest.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  esteemed  the 
primary,  the  fundamental,  and  the  most  essential 
art  of  all  ;  that  which  deserves  the  first  and  the 


greatesft  cobsideralSon  and  «htotrri^eiifent.  Thd' 
wealth  drawn  from  agiicaltui'e,  ^s  'peiman^tj^ 
and  durabUe, ;  not^sobjedt  to  thd  uncertainties 
attendii^  that,  which  is  derive4  from'  coibmeree  y 
and  not  dependent  iipon<  the  aneUhaflions^  thtf 
dispositions,  or  the  regiilaticih^  of  )(!>thbr  kw^i- 
doms  and  countries.     Tlie  peb{i]e  ^hat  thus.tive 
by  their  own  agriculture,'  ^are  irtdependebt  »f 
other  nations^  and  need  not  be  aifi^bted  hy  theif 
wirs,  revolutions,  or  eonvulslbus  j*  but  may  aU 
^^'ays  hJ^ve  the  hieans  of  support  and  indbpen- 
donee,  (among  theihselvcs,  •■  While 'they  have* 
tliat  which  is  drnwh^irom  the»  outtttklion  of  tbi* 
land,  they  iirill  havje  every  thin^thit 'nature  and 
society  cani  neeidi  or  havd  made  V^hmblse.  ■  • '  '-'£ 
The  other  professions,  those'  fespeciiilly  of  thi- 
liberal  arts,  are  ofTgreat  utility,  -  and;  of  hij^h  im^ 
portance,  and  they  are  what  Society  could  noti 
flourish  without^    But  they  derive  theli-  impor- 
tance and  utility  from  the  imperfections  of  man,' 
and  of  society  ;  and  do  not  of  themselves,  add 
any  thing  to  the  wealth  of  nations.    -The  physi- 
cian, the  lawyer,  the  divine,  the  st£ktesman,  and 
the  philosopher,  are  engaged  kn  employments  df 
great  utility  to  mankind.     But  there  is  not  One 
of  them,  that  adds  aily  thing  to  the  wealth  and 
property  of  the  community  :  They  must  all  de- 
rive their  support,  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.     Of  all  arts  and  professions  then,  agricul- 
ture ought  to  be  esteemed  the  most  useful,  and 
the  most  important.     It  is  the  art  which  pro* 
duceth,  and  nourishes  all  the  rest.     The  othex* 
arts  teach  how  to  preserve  the  heaWh,  the  proi 
perty,  and  the  morals  of  men  ;  to  enlarge  their 
understanding's,  and  to  give  a  ri^ht  direction  to 
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their  minds  :  But  this  provides  food^  raiment, 
and  support  foi;  them  air.     iw   i  ji  u^  i^  »  a.; ».; 

In  no  wngrv  has  the  glory  of  nations  been  more 
expanded,  than  by  their  attainments  and  dis- 
covc^ries  in  sdenJce*  The  mathematicians  have 
measured^  and  settled  the  dimensions  of  the  so. 
lar  system  :.  But.  the  new  settler,  has  in  fact,  en. 
IdFged  thecbtounds.of  the  habitable  creation. 
The  philosophers  have  expanded  our  minds  with 
thia  ideas,  and  evidence,  tiiat  the  other  pl^mets 
are  inhabited ;  but  the  simple  and  honest  farmer, 
has  made  the  earth  the  place  for  more  inhabitants 
tfa^n  it  ever^had  before <  And  while  the  astrono. 
mer^  are  so  Justly  celebrating-  the  <  discoveries, 
and  the  new '  planet  of  Herschel,  all  mankind 
should  rejoice,  that  the  simple  peasant  in  the 
wilderne.$s^, ,  h^s  found  out  a  AVlay^  to  make  our 
planet  bear  more  men. 

.Those  elmployments  which  are  the  most  ne- 
cessary, and  the  most  useful  to  men,  seem  to  be 
t^he  most  nearly  connected  with  morality  and 
virtue.  Agriculture  appears  to  be  more  nearljr 
allied  to  this,  than  any  of  the  arts.  The  man 
that  is  CO"  $tantl)i  pursuing. the  business,  which 
nal^ure  has  iissign^  to  him,  seems  to  have  but 
little  to  corrupt  him.  In  tlie  many  histories  of 
corruption,  there;  is  not  any  account,  that  the 
bod}'  of  the  husbandmen  ever  became  a  corrupt, 
venal,  and .  debauched  generation.  They  must 
first  be  led  to  desert  their  employments,  or  they 
niust  be  blinded  and  deceived,  before  they  can 
be  made  fit  tools  for  politicians  to  corrupt,  and 
manage.  Their  profession  tends  to  render  them 
an  industriousv  hardy,  incorrupted,  and  honest 
set  of  men.  .  I|  is  never  in  the  body  of  the 
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husbandmen,  but  among  the  speculators,  politi- 
cians, and  leaders  of  mob?,  that  we  lock  for  a 
settled  trade;  and  high  attainments^  in  venality 
and  corruption.       .'  :'i:<i'v  vi  tvi...  ;r, ».    .,  i*u»  hof> 
The   most   general : information   which  the 
body  of  mankind  can  ever  expect  to  obtain, 
seems  to  be  more  connected  with  agriculture, 
than  with  any  other  business.     The  man  whose 
employment  it  is  to  make  needles,  nails,  knives, 
or  any  other  article  of  manufacture,  acquires 
uncommon  skill  and  attainments  in  that  particu- 
lar kind  of  business  ;  and  we  are  astonished  at 
the  effects,  which  his  labors  produce.     It  is 
however  the  unhappiness  of  the  men  who  are 
devoted  to  such  employ  mentSj  that,  their  atten- 
tion is  swallowed  up  by  one  object ;  atrd  that 
the  main  course  of  their  thoughts  ahd  pursuits^ 
move  only  in  a  small  circle.     The  husbandman, 
from  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  is  obliged  to 
contemplate  a  greater  variety  of  things  and  ob- 
jects.    He  must  be  conversant  with  the  nature 
of  soil  and  climate  ;  what  one  part  of  his  farm 
will  produce,  and  what  may  be  expected  from 
another.     His  attention  is  turned  to  the  nature, 
growth,  and  productions  of  vegetables  ;>  what 
grain,  provender,  or  fruit  he  needs,  and  can 
raise  with  ease  and  profit.     He  must  understand 
the  constitution,  genius,  and  pursuits  of  animals ; 
from  which  of  them  he  may  derive  the  most 
profit,  and  which  he  can  raise  and  govern  to  the 
greatest  advantage.     The  winds,  weather,  and 
seasons,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  their  regu- 
lar operations,  or  from  their  perpetual  variations, 
become  of  course  matters  of  constant  observa- 
tion.    Such  things  are  in  fact  amons^  the  most 
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useful  and  curious  Vanches  of  tit<^  history 
and  phtlosophyk  With  these  the  husbandman 
is^Hily  cultivating  an  increasing  acquaiutance  ; 
and  his  information  becomes  a  practical  and  iex. 
perimental  science,  far  more  improving  to  the 
mind  and  beneficial  to  society,  than  the  thcoret* 
10  tables  or  speculations  of.  philosophers  on  such 
subjects.  In  such  respects  agriculture  seems 
to  have  an  advantage  over  other  professions. 

On  what  is  the  whole  system  t>r  American 
Republicanism,  founded?  DoQ&.itin  fact  de. 
pend  bn  a  system  of  politico)  checks,  balances, 
and  arrangements^ ;  artificiaUy  contrived  not  to 
set  the  machine. in  motion,  but  to  prevent  its 
going  wrong  ?  pan  bqjf  thing  of  tliis  nature 
form  the  inclinations,  sentiments,  and  pursuits 
of  men?  WjU  not  theae  be  unavoidably  con- 
nected  with  their  circumstances,  ^situations,  and 
employments  /  And  will  not  agriculture  go 
furtller  to  form  the  desires,  opinions,  and  habits 
of  men,  than /any  other  employment?  Other 
kinds  of  business  and  professions^  am  confes- 
sedly useful  and  necessary  ;  and  will  have  their 
influence,  on  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  gov- 
ernment.  But  when  the  body  of  the  people  are 
the  owners  of  the  lands,  and  do  the  labor  of 
Jhusbandry,  is  there  not  an  extensive  and  per. 
inan'ent  cause  for  republicanism,  in  such  a  situ- 
ation and  employment  ?  Will  not  such  men  al- 
ways be  in  favor  of  so  much  government  as  will 
do  justice,  protect  property,  and  defend  the 
country  ?  And  will  they  not  always  be  averse 
to  the  distinctions  of  monarchy,  nobility,  the 
powers  of  an  established  church,  and  army  ? 
May  we  not  then  venture  to  say  tlKit  the  Ameri- 
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can  republics  will  last,  as  long  as  the  body  of 
the  pc<>ple  own  the  lands,  and  do  the  labors  of 
agriculture  themselves :  And  that  the  republican 
system  can  tk)  where  take  place,  when  the  lands 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  men,  and  the 
labor  is  done  by  slaves  or  hirelings  ?  Is  not  the 
former  in  fact  the  foundation  of  American  re- 
publicanism ;  and  does  not  the  latter  unavoid- 
ably produce  aristocracy  or  monarchy  in  every 
part  of  Europe  ?  At  least  I  believe  we  may 
venture  to  say  the  American  system  of  agricul- 
ture and  republicanism,  have  duch  an  affinity  td 
each  other,  that  they  will  both  flourish  or  de- 
cline tdgether  :  And  that  any  essential  altera- 
tion in  the  state,  form,  or  manner  of  carrying  oil 
the  one,  would  essentially  affect  the  state  and 
form  of  the  other; 

Manufactures.  Next  to  agriculture,  the 
chief  source  of  employment  is  manufacfures. 
These  are  chiefly  of  the  domestic  kind^  designed 
to  procure  clothing  for  families.  In  no  part  of 
the  United  Statesj  does  the  farmer  meet  with 
more  success  in  raising  sheep.  The  climate 
.if>;rees  w^ll  with  the  breed  of  sheep^  that  iff 
spread  over  the  territory  :  And  the  richness  of 
the  p;istures,  in  new  settlements,  gives  an  ex- 
traordinary sxyeetntss  to  the  meat,  and  richness 
t()  the  fleece.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  sheep 
of  two  or  tliice  years  old  to  weigh  one  hundred 
pikI  twenty  poui.ds,  and  to  afford  three  or  four 
poiiiul-;  of  wool.  And  from  the  wool  of  their 
owii  raising,  the  greater  part  of  the  farmers 
rnnufiftjire  the  vooltns,  which  are  used  in 
thtir  f  traiJies.  I )  no  phices  does  flax  succeed 
better  th  la  on  the  neirv  Itkfids.     The  common 
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produce  from  one  acre^  is  fr(^  four  to  five  hun« 
dred  pounds.  £very  fkmily  raises  a  quantity 
of  flax,  and  carries  on  a  small  manufacture  of 
linen.  These  domestic  manufactures,  are  pf  the 
highest  importance  to  the  people^  When  the 
country  shall  be  Well  settled,  wool  and  flax  will 
become  two  of  its  most  capital  productions.  At 
present^  there  is  not  enough  of  either  araiualiy 
produced,  to  supply  the  inhabitants^ 

Great  advantages  may  be  derived  to  the 
state,  from  the  manufactures  of  iron.  Large 
quantities  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  several  of  the 
towns,  on  the  west  side  of  the  green  mountains^ 
Tinmouth,  Rutland,  Pittsford,  and  Shoreham, 
contain  great  quantities.  The  ore  in  these 
towns  is  of  a  reddish  kind,  mixed  with  earth 
tinctured  with  yellow  ocre.  It  melts  easily,  and 
produces  from  one  seventh  to  one  fourth  of  iron. 
The  iron  is^  mostly  of  the  coldshire  kind,  works 
easily,  and  makes  e::cellent  nails.  The  princi- 
pal part  of  the  ore  that  has  hitherto  been  used 
in  this  state,  has  been  brought  from  a  mountain 
on  the  west  side  of  lake  Champlaiii,  about  four 
miles  north  of  Crown  Point.  This  ore  is  of  a 
black,  heavy  kind  ;  mostly  iron,  mixed  with  a 
grey  flint  stone.  The  iron  in  this  ore,  appears 
iu  large  grains,  some  of  them  nearly  as  large  as 
a  pea  :  These  grains  appear  to  be  of  pure  iron. 
Some  of  this  ore  is  so  peculiarly  rich,  that  when 
it  is  well  managed,  it  will  yield  four  sevenths  of 
pure  iron  ;  but  is  exceeding  hard  to  meh< 
When  the  ore  is  well  worked,  it  produces  the 
best  iron  for  chains,  horse  shoes,  nails,  &c« 
ftnd  such  matters  as  are  drawn  lengthways. 
When  applied  to  uses  whioh  require  plaiting 
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widthways,  it  does  not  answer  so  good  a  pur- 
pose  ;  though  it  is  neither  coldshire,  nor  red- 
shire.     The  same  kind  of  ore  is  found  in  muny 
of  the  mountains,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
as  far  south  as  its  waters  extend.     A.  country 
thus  abounding?  with  the  richest  kind  of  iron 
ortr,   naturally  invites  the  settlers  to  the  iron 
m  tnufactures.     And  they  have  already  (1792) 
erected  Several  forges,  and  furn!^ces.     In  Ben- 
nington county  they  have  one  forge  ;  in  Rutland 
county  fourteen  ;  in  Addison  county  four ;  and 
in  Chittenden  county  two.  In  addition  to  which 
three  furnaces  arc  also  eiccied,  in  the  coun-tyof 
Rutland.     From  these  wpiks,  large  quantities 
of  bar  iron  are  annually  produced.     The  manu- 
fticture  of  nails  is  already  become  commonj  and 
profitable  ;  and  every  other  branch  of  the  iron 
manufacture,   must  soon  be  so.     These  manu- 
factures, like  every  thing  else  in  the  new  settk- 
ments,  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy.    But  if  we  may 
judge   from  the  plenty,  or  the  ease  and  cheap- 
ness,  with   which  an  immense  quantity  of  the 
best  kind  of  iron  ore  may  be  procured,  we  sliall 
be  apt  to  conclude  that  nature  has  designed  this 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  be  the  seat  of  very 
flourishing  manufactures  of  every  thing  that  can 
be  made  of  iron,  or  steel.     At  this  period  (1806) 
the  ?i'on  works  and   manufactures  have  greatly 
multiplied  and  increased. 

The  manufacture  of  pot  and' pearl  ashes,  is 
still  more  extensive,  and  useful.  The  immense 
quantity  of  wood,  with  which  Vat  country  is 
everywhere  covered,  may  supply  any  quantity 
of  ai.hes  for  this  purpose  :  And  the  greatest 
itconomy  takes  place  in  collecting  the  asheiy 
VOL.  II         W  2 
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made  either  by  culinary  (ires,  or  those  which 
arc  designed  to  burn  up  the  wood,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  clearing  the  lands.     In  almost 
every  new  settlement,  one  of  the  first  attempts, 
is  to  erect  works  for  the  pot  and  pearl  ash  man- 
ufacture  :    And  there  are  probably    as   many 
works  of  this  kind,  as  there  are  settled  towns  in 
the  state.     The  business  is  every  where  well 
understood  ;  and  there  is  no  better  pot  or  pearl 
ashes  made  in  any  part  of  America,  than   that 
which  is  produced  in  Vermont.     It  has  hitherto 
taken  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  bushels  of  ashes,  to  make  one 
ton   of  pot   ash.     Constant  attempts  are  now 
made,  to  find  out  a  way  of  extracting  more  of 
the  salts  from  the  ashes,  than  has  been  hereto- 
fore done  bv  the  common  method  of  bleaching; 
and  also   to  extract  more  salts  from  the  ashes, 
which  have  been  thrown  aside  as  useless.    Flat- 
tering prospects  seem  to  have   attended  some 
chymical  experiments  of  this  kind  ;  and  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  method  of 
constructing  the  works  for  the  pot  ash.     But 
much  further  improvements  are  necessary,  be- 
fore these  imperfect  attempts,  can  be  of  any  very 
valuable  use  to  the  manufacturer.     The  quantity 
of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  which  is  annually  made 
m  Vermont,   cannot  be  exactly  stated.    From 
the  best  accounts  I  could  procure,  in  the  year 
1791,  the  quantity  might  be  estimated  at  about 
one  thousand  tons  :  Probably  this  may  be  near 
the  truth.     But  whatever  may  be  the  quantity 
produced  at  present,   it  is  rapidly  increasing ; 
and  probably   will  for  several  years,  bear  some 
proportion  to  tlic  increase  of  the  inhabitant^. 
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^.s  the  mountains  will  not  fail  to  supply  wood 
for  this  manufacture,  for  centuries  yet  to  come, 
it  seems  that  Vermont  will  be  one  of  the  states, 
in  which  this  manufacture  will  be  attended  with 
its  greatest  perfection  and  profit.  ^ 

The  manufacture  of  maple  sugar  is  also  an 
article  of  great  importance  to  the  state.  Per- 
haps two  thirds  of  the  families  are  engaged  in 
this  business  in  the  spring,  and  they  make  more 
fiiif^ar  than  is  used  among  the  people.  Consid- 
t  r.ible  quantities  are  carried  to  the  shop  keepers  ; 
which  always  find  a  ready  sale,  and  good  pay. 
The  business  is  now  carried  on,  under  the  great- 
est disadvantages  :  Without  proper  convcnien- 
cies,  instruments,  or  works  ;  solely  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  private  families,  in  the  woods,  and 
without  any  other  conveniencies  than  one  or 
two  iron  ketdes,  the  largest  of  which  will  not 
vild  more  than  four  or  five  pailfulls.  Under  all 
[these  disadvantages,  it  is  common  for  a  family 
[to  make  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  maple 
1  sugar  in  three  or  four  weeks.  This  manufac- 
[tiire  is  capable  of  great  improvements.  The 
country  abounds  with  an  immense  nupil  er  of 
the  sngar  maple  trees.  The  largest  of  thcbe 
trees  are  five  and  an  half  or  six  feet  in  cia meter  ; 
and  will  yield  five  gallons  of  sap  in  one  day  ; 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  sugar,  dur- 
hv^  the  season.  The  younger  and  smailer  trees 
ailord  sap  or  juice,  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 
Were  the  workmen  furnished  with  proper  ap. 
pAratus  and  works,  to  collsct  and  boil  the  juice, 
Itlic  quantity  of  sugar  might  be  increased,  dur- 
i:ii:j  the  time  of  making  of  it,  in  almost  any  pro- 
prtion  !  And  it  might  bcconic  an  arilc^Ie  of 
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much  importance,  in  the  commerce,  of  the  conn- 
try.  I  have  never  tasted  any  better  sugar,  than 
"ivhat  has  been  made  from  the  maple,  when  it 
has  been  properly  refined  ;  it  has  a  peculiarly 
rich,  salubrious,  and  pleasant  taste.  But  it  is 
generally  made  under  so  many  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  appears  for  the  most  part, 
rough,  coarse,  and  dirty  ;  and  frequently  burnt, 
smbaky,  or  greasy,  when  it  is  first  made,  in 
one  circumstance  only,  does  nature  seem  to 
have  set  bounds  to  this  manufacture,  and  that  is 
with  respect  to  time.  It  is  only  during  four  or 
five  weeks  in  the  spring,  that  the  juice  can  be 
collected.  While  the  trees  arc  frozen  at  night, 
and  thawed  in  the  day,  the  sap  runs  plentifully : 
But  as  soon  as  the  buds  come  on,  the  sap  ceases 
to  flow  ill  such  a  manner,  as  that  it  can  any 
lons^er  be  collected.  We  cannot  determine  with 
much  accuracy  what  quantity  of  this  sugar  is 
annually  made  in  the  state.'  In  the  town  of 
Cavendibh,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1794,  the 
(juanlitv  made  by  cii^ht\'  three  families,  was 
fourteen  thousand  and  eighty  pounds.  If  the 
families  in  the  other  towns  manufacture  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  re  must  be  above  one  thou- 
sand tons  annually  made  in  Vermont. 

Sevt-ral  distiller  it's  have  of  late  been  erect- 
ed in  this  state.  Th.e  object  of  them  is  to  make 
i^uch  spirituous  li<[Uors,  as  can  be  extracted  from 
grain.  Considering  the  large  quantities  of  \\  Iie'at, 
i-ye,  ai>d  barley,  thrk;  are  raised  in  the  country, 
it  seems  probable  that  these  distilleries  will  soon 
be  in  a  nourishing  state.  All  kinds  of  grain  are 
raised  so  easily  upon  our  lands,  and  in  such 
quantities,    that   the   farmer    can    always   fur 
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niah  sufficient  supplies.  The  distilleries  have 
met  Willi  good  success  in  their  attempts 
to  make  gin.  And  nothing  seems  wanting,  but 
time,  and  experience,  to  produce  large  quanti- 
ties of  all  those  spirits,  that  can  be  produced 
from  grain.  As  yet  these  works  are  in  their  in- 
fiincy  ;  probably  they  will  become  a  lucrative 
branch  of  business  to  their  owners,  and  of  very 
considerable  advantage  to  the  state.      ,   • 

Hunting.  Hunting  was  formerly  a  busi- 
ness, which  was  much  pursued,  and  attended 
with  consideral)le  profit  in  this  state.  The  coun- 
try, in  its  early  state,  abounded  with  moose, 
deer,  bears,  foxes,  wolves,  rabbits,  martins,  &c. 
Ill  the  lakes  and  creeks,  there  were  large  num- 
bers of  beaver,  otter,  muskrats,  and  minks. 
The  flesh  of  some  of  these  animals,  and  the  furs 
of  all  of  them,  proved  a  lucrative  branch  of 
business  to  some  of  the  first  settlers.  But  as 
the  settlements  increase,  the  wild  animals  disap- 
pear, and  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  scarcely  to 
be  found  at  all.  At  present  the  peltry  may  a- 
inount  to  one  or  two  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
i^iUm  ;  but  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  attended 
v\ith  a  profit^  adequate  to  the  expense. 

Commerce.  Commercial  concerns  aflPord 
employm.ent  for  a  considerable  number  of  peo- 
ple. This  branch  of  business  h  wholly  confined 
to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country  :  Part  of  it 
is  carried  on  with  Connecticut,  part  with  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  considerable  part  with  the  j)rovince 
of  Cai^ada,  but  much  the  largest  part  with  New 
York.     The  articles  that  are  brought  into  the 
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statt'aj^  '  chiefly  rum,  wines,  brandy,  and  gin  : 
Coarse  linens  and  woolens,  and  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  cheap  clothing  :  Tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
and  all  the  articles  necessaiy  for  building,  which 
are  not  yet  produced  in  the  country.  'J'he  ex- 
ports are  grain  of  all  kinds,  bar  iron,  and  nails  ; 
pot  and  pearl  ashes  ;  beef,  pork,  live  cattle, 
horses  ;  lumber,  peltry,  sonic  flax,  and  maple 
sugar.  The  amount  of  the  commerce  of  an  in- 
land country,  cannot  be  very  accurately  ascer- 
tained ;  nor  have  we  any  way  to  determine 
what  quantity  of  goods  are  annually  brought  in- 
to the  state  ;  or  to  wliat  value,  the  remittances 
annually  amoUnt.  The  trade  itself  has  been  of 
gTcat  advantage,  in  promoting  the  setdement  of 
the  country  ;  but  the  carriage  of  the  articles, 
being  chiefly  by  land,  and  through  long  and  bad 
roads,  has  been  attended  with  great  expense  ; 
and  has  much  prevented  tlie  raising  of  wheat, 
and  other  kinds  of  grain.  Tlie  natural  channtls 
into  which  the  trade  of  Wnnont  will  resolve  it- 
self,  will  be  a  water  carriiigc  upon  Connecticut 
river  ;  and  through  lake  Champlaiti,  down  tlie 
rivers  of  Hudson,  and  St.  Lawrence.  As  vigor- 
ous attempts  are  now  making,  to  render  all  these 
waters  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion, the  time  cannot  be  far  distant,  when  com- 
merce shall  be  more  easily  carried  on,  become 
much  increased,  and  be  attended  with  much 
greater  Iva  .  ages  to  the  state.  The  commerce 
of  the  hlntc  (1806)  iv!s  of  late  been  much  pro- 
moted, l-y  the  establishment  of  turnpikes,  on 
some  of  our  roads.  The  people  are  every  year 
petitionini;  the  legislature,  for  liberty  to  carry 
these  improvements  to  a  greater  extent.     It  is 
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hoped  the  prejudices  of  the  assembly  ag:unst 
such  establishments,  will  soon  decrease  ^nd 
subside. 

In  any  of  these  employments,  the  laborer  has 
the  prospect  of  accjuiring  not  only  a  very  com- 
fortable living,  but  sufficient  property  to  main- 
tain a  family.  The  price  of  labor  will  always 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  profits  it  will  produ':e, 
and  to  the  demand  which  there  is  for  it.  h\  a 
new  country  every  one  that  can  perform  a  ilay's 
W(jrk,  will  find  employment  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  In  agriculture,  the  laborer  can  pro- 
cure seventy  dollars  a  year  for  his  work  ;  equal 
in  value  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of 
v/heat.  In  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
common  price  of  a  day's  labor  is  half  a  dollar  ; 
in  the  winter  not  more  than  half  this  sum.  All 
kinds  of  labor  are  in  the  usual  proportion  to  that 
of  agriculture.  Of  these  wages  it  will  take 
twenty  dollars,  to  procure  comfortable  clothing ; 
the  remainder  the  laborer  is  able  to  reserve  for 
other  purposes.  Thus  by  laboring  for  another 
for  two  or  three  years,  the  laborer  becomes  in- 
dependent, and  works  afterwards  upon  his  own 
land  or  stock. 

THii  writers  upon  political  economy  in  Eu- 
rope, are  constantly  mentioning  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  accrue  to  trade  and  commerce, 
from  an  extreme  cheapness  of  labor.  The  bene- 
O.cial  elFccts  that  would  arise  from  it  in  Ameri- 
ca, would  be  no  compensation  for  the  disadvan- 
tages that  would  attend  it.  It  would  not  be  any 
advantage  to  the  country,  to  carry  on  any  branch 
of  business,  which  would  not  support  itself,  and 
pay  Well  lor  the  labor.     Least  of  all  would  it  b'* 
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of  any  public  benefit,  to  have  the  profits  of  the 
labor  of  many,  centre  in  the  h.iiids  of  a  ftw 
wealthy  men.  This  would  reduce  the  body  of 
the  people  to  poverty,  dependence,  and  venality ; 
and  introduce  all  that  endless  confusion  of  laws 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  which  has  perplexed 
all  the  wc  ilthy  parts  of  Europe,  for  more  thjii  a 
century.  Those  laws,  with  their  perpetu-il  al- 
terations,  plai.ily  denote  that  the  difKculty  djes 
not  admit  any  remedy  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  law.  In  every  country,  in  which  the  state  of 
society  is  such,  that  the  laborers  have  the  pros- 
pect and  the  hope  of  acquiring  property,  that 
body  of  men  are  as  active,  enterprising,  and 
economical,  as  any  other  order  in  the  state. 
Take  from  them,  under  any  pretence,  the  proper 
profits  of  labor,  and  all  prospect  and  hope  of  ac 
quiring  ease  and  projicrty  by  it,  and  the  Euro, 
pean  consequences  will  follow  :  The  poor  will 
every  where  abound,  the  wealtliy  must  maiataiu 
them,  and  both  will  be  dissatisfied  :  Specuhitors 
will  be  perpetually  proposing  new  laws,  and  the 
more  the  laws  are  multiplied,  the  worse  will  be 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  greater  will 
be  the  expense  of  the  rich.  This  will  he  the 
tmavoidable  consequence,  when  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  hiis  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  r 
Or  when  the  body  of  the  workmen,  instead  of 
laboring  upon  their  own  property,  continue  to 
serT(i  under  a  master. 
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State  of  Society.  Customs dnd Maimers  : 
Education,  early  Marna^es^  Activity^  Equali- 
ty ^  Economy',  and  Hospitality  of  the  People, 

THE  customs  and  manners  of  nations 
arc  derived  from  dcsct'nt,  situation,  employment, 
and  all  those  regulations  which  have  an  influence 
iipoi:  the  state  of  thC  ixople  ;  and  they  serv6 
bettt  r  than  other  circumstances  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  nations,  antl  to  denote  the  state  of 
society  at  any  given  period  in  their  history. 
The  customs  and  manners  of  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont, are  principally  derived  from  the  people  of 
New  England,  from  whom  they  are  descended: 
But  in  a  Few  particwlars  they  have  received  a 
direction,  from  the  state  of  society  which  takes 
•  place  among  the  settlers  in  a  new  country^ 

EDircATtoK.  Among  the  customs  which 
are  universal  among  the  people,  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  one  that  seems  worthy  of  remark,  is, 
the  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  education  of 
children.  The  aim  of  the  parent,  is  not  so 
much  to  have  his  children  acquainted  with  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  ;  but  to  have  them  all 
taught  to  read  with  ease  and  propriety  ;  to  write 
a  plain  and  legible  hand  ;  and  to  have  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  so  far  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  carry  on  any  of  the  most 
common  and  necessary  occupations  of  life.  All 
the  children' are  trained  up  to  this  kind  of  knowU 
edge  :  They  are  accustomed  from  their  earliest 
years  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  periodical 
vox.   II         X   7  ^    ■ 
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publications,  newspapers,  and  political  pamph. 
lets  ;  to  form  some  general  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  their  country,  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  Congress,  ike.     Such  a  kind  of 
education  is    common  and  universal   in   every 
part  of  the  state  :  And  nothing  would  be  more 
dishonorable  to  the  parents,  or  to  the  children, 
than  to  be  without  it.     On'  of  the  first  things 
the  new  settlers  attend  to,  is  to  procure  a  school* 
master  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  arts  of 
reading,   writing,  and  arithmetic  :  And  where 
they  are  not  able  to  procure   or  to  hire  an  in- 
structor, the  parents  attend   to  it  themselves. 
No  greater  misfortune  could  attend  a  child,  than 
to  arrive  at  manhood  unable  to  read,  write,  and 
keep  small  accounts  :  He  is  viewed  as  unfit  for 
the  common  business  of  the  towns  and  planta- 
tions, and  in  a  state  greatly  inferior  to  his  neigh- 
bors.    Kvery  consideration  joins  to  ^>revent  so 
degraded  and  mortifying  a  state,  by  giving  to 
every  one  the  customary  education,  and  advan- 
tages.    This  custom  was  derived  from  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England  ;  and  has  acquired  greater 
force   in  the  new  settlements,  where  the  people 
are  apprehensive  their  children   will  have   less 
advantages,   and   of  consequence,    not   appear 
equal  to  the  children  in  the  older  towns.    No 
custom  was  ever  better  adapted  to  private,  or 
public    good.     Such    kind    of  education    and 
knowledge,  is  of  more  advantage    to  mankind, 
than  all  the  speculations,  disputes,  and  distinc- 
tions,  that  metaphysics,  logic,   and    scholastic 
theology,  have  ever  produced.     In   the   plain 
common  good  sense,  promoted  by   the  one, 
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virtue,  utility,  freedom,  and  public  happiness, 
have  their  foundations.  In  the  useless  specula- 
tions produced  by  the  other,  common  sense  is 
lost,  folly  becomes  refined, and  the  useful  branch- 
es of  knowledf^e  are  darkened,  and  forgot. 

Early     Marriages.       Another    custom, 
which  every   liiinfr  ti  nds  to  introduce  in  a  new 
country,   is    "arly   murri  ige.     Trained    up  to  a 
regular  industry  u'.d  economy  the  young  people 
grow  up  to  maturity,  in  all  the  vir;;our  of  health, 
and  bloom  of  natural   beauty      Not  enervated 
by  idleness,  weakened  by   luxi        or  corrupted 
by  debauchery,  the  inclination      .  nature  are  di- 
rccted  towards  their  proper   obj.?cts,  at  an  early 
period  ;  and  assume  the  direction,  which  nature 
and  society  designed  they  should  have.     The 
ease  with  which  a  family    may    be  maintained, 
and  the  wishes  of  parents  to  see  their  children 
settled  in  the  way  of  virtue,   reputation,  and  fe- 
licity, are  circumstances,   which  also    strongly 
invite  to  an  early  settlement  in  life.     The  virtu- 
ous affections  are  not  corrupted  nor  retarded  by 
the  pride  of  timilies,   the   ambition  of  ostenta* 
tiun,  or  the   idle  notions  of  useless  and  danger- 
ous distinctions,   under  the   name  of  honor  and 
titles.     Neither  parents  nor  children  have  any 
other  prospects,  than  what  are  founded  upon  in- 
dustry, economy,   and  virtue.     Where   every 
circumstance  thus   concurs  to   promote   early 
marriages,  the   practice  becomes  universal,  and 
it  generally  takes  place,  as  soon  as  the  laws  of 
society  suppose  the  young  people  of  sufficient 
age  and  discretion  to  transact  the  business  of 
life.     It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  many- 
advantages,  that  arise  from  this  custom  of  early 
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marriages.  They  comprehend  all  that  society 
can  receive  from  this  souice  ;  from  the  prefer, 
vation,  and  increase  of  the  human  race.  Every 
thing  useful  and  beneficial  to  man,  seems  to  be 
connected  with  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  na- 
ture :  And  where  the  state  of  society  coincides, 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  the  inclinations,  thedii- 
ties,  and  the  happiness  of  individuals,  resolve 
themselves  into  customs  and  habits,  favorable, 
in  the  highest  degree,  to  society.  In  no  case  is 
this  more  apparent,  than  in  the  customs  of  nar 
tions  respecting  marriage.  \'\'hen  wealth,  or 
the  imaginary  honor  of  families,  is  the  great 
object,  marriage  becomes  a  matter  of  trade, 
pride,  and  form  ;  in  which  affection,  virtue,  and 
happiness,  are  not  consulted  ;  from  which  the 
parties  derive  no  felicity,  and  society  receives 
no  advantage.  But  where  nature  leads  the  way, 
all  the  lovely  train  of  virtues,  domestic  hnppi- 
ness,  and  the  greatest  of  ail  public  benefits,  a 
rapid  population,  arc  found  to  be  the  fruit. 

AcTiYiTy  AND  Enterprize.  a  spirit  of 
activity  and  enterprize  is  every  where  found  in 
a  new  state.  Depending  upon  their  own  indus- 
try, and  having  nothing  to  expect  from  specula- 
tion and  gaming  in  public  funds,  or  from  the 
errors  or  vices  of  goverrjiient,  the  views  of  the 
people  are  directed  to  their  own  employments 
and  business,  as  the  only  probable  method  of 
acquiring  subsistence,  and  estate.  Hence  arises 
a  spirit  of  universal  activity,  and  enterprize  in 
^)usiness.  No  other  pursuits  or  prospects  are 
sufiered  to  divert  their  attention  ;  for  there  ib 
^lothing  to  be  acquired  in  any  other  way.  Nei- 
ihcr  begging,  or  gaming,  or  trading  upon  public 
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fiinds,  measures,  and  management,  can  be  pro- 
fitable employments  to  the  people  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  wealthy  cities,  and  the  seat  of 
government.  The  only  profitable  business,  is 
to  pursue  their  own  profession  and  calling.  Te 
this  pursuit  their  views  become  directed  ;  and 
here,  their  activity  and  enterprize  become  re- 
markable. No  difficulty  or  hardship  seem  to 
discourage  them  :  And  the  perseverance  of  a 
few  years  generally  serves  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles, that  lay  in  their  way  at  first.  It  is  only 
those  who  are  of  this  enterprising  spirit,  who 
venture  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  woods  ;  and 
in  a  few  years,  it  generally  raises  them  into  easy 
and  comfortable  circumstances.  To  the  most 
essential  and  necessary  duties  of  man,  heaven 
has  annexed  immediate  and  important  blessings. 
The  people  thus  active,  laborious,  and  perpetu- 
ally .1  hard  exertions,  are  destitute  of  many  of 
the  conveniencies  of  life  ;  and  of  what,  in  every 
populous  city,  would  be  esteemed  its  necessa- 
ries. Can  their  health  and  spirits  remain  unim- 
paired, amidst  this  scene  of  hard  living,  and 
hard  labor  ?  Will  they  not  waste  away  thus  la- 
boring in  the  woods,  without  good  living,  able 
physicians,  and  the  advantages  of  medicine  ?  So 
far  from  it,  that  no  people  have  so  few  diseases, 
multiply  so  fast,  or  suft'er  so  little  from  sickness. 
Temperance  and  labor  do  more  for  them,  than 
art  and  medicine  can  do  for  others,  The  dis- 
orders which  wear  away  the  inhabitants  of  weal- 
thy cities,  are  almost  unknown  in  the  woods. 
Very  few  die,  but  under  the  unavoidable  decays 
gf  nature  ;  and  the  deaths  are  to  the  births,  ii^ 
i^o  higher  a  proportion  than  X  to  4,  8.    XJnac- 
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quaintcd  with  the  improvements  which  arc  made 
in  the  medical  art  in  Europe,  the  people  of  the 
new  settlements  neither  know  the  names  of  tlie 
diseases,  or  their  remedies  ;  nor  stand  in  any 
need  of  their  discoveries,  or  prescriptions.  The 
benevolent  author  of  nature  has  annexed  that 
health  to  their  temperance,  industry,  and  activi- 
ty, which  is  never  found  in  drugs,  medicines, 
or  any  attainments  of  art.  And  while  the  peo- 
ple are  thus  active  and  industrious  in  performing 
tlieir  duty,  the  property  and  health  of  individu- 
als, and  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  are  all  found 
to  flourish  together. 

Eq_UALiTV.  The  nearest  equality  that  ever 
can  take  place  among  men,  will  alsp  be  found 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a  new  country.  When 
a  number  of  men  are  engaged  in  the  same  em- 
ployments and  pursuits,  and  have  all  of  them  to 
depend  upon  their  own  labor  and  industrj^  for 
their  support,  their  situation,  views,  and  man^ 
ners,  will  be  nearly  the  same  ;  the  way  to  sub- 
sistence, to  ease,  and  independence,  being  the 
same  to  a^l.  In  this  stage  of  society  the  nearest 
equality  will  take  place,  that  ever  can  subsist  a- 
mong  men.  But  this  equality  will  be  nothing 
more  than  an  equality  of  rights  ;  and  a  similari- 
ty of  employment,  situation,  pursuit,  and  inter- 
est.  In  a  new  country  this  similarity  will  be  so 
great,  as  to  form  a  near  resemblance  of  manners 
apd  character  ;  and  to  prevent  any  very  great 
inequalities  of  privilege  from  taking  place  in  so- 
ciety, either  from  rank,  ofRces  of  government, 
pr  any  other  cause.  Bit  nothing  ever  did,  or 
pvcr  can  produce  an  equality  of  power,  capacity 
and  advantages,  in  the  social,  or  in  any  other 
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state  of  man.  By  making  men  very  uncmial  m 
their  powers  and  capacities,  nature  has  enectu- 
all)-  prevented  this.  The  whole  race  rtsemblc 
one  another  in  the  make  and  form  of  their  bod- 
ies ;  in  their  original  appetites,  passions,  and 
inclinations  ;  in  reason,  undcrstandini^,  and  the 
moral  sense,  &c.  But  in  these  respects  it  is 
similitude,  not  equality,  which  nature  has  pro- 
duced. To  s«nie,  the  author  of  nature  has  as- 
signed superior  powers  of  the  mind,  a  strength 
of  reason  and  discernment,  a  capacity  of  judg- 
ing, and  a  genius  for  invention,  which  are  not 
given  to  others.  To  others,  the  deity  has  as- 
signed a  strength,  vigor,  and  firmness  of  con- 
stitution, by  which  the  bodily  powers  are  more 
favored  in  one,  than  in  another.  Causes  thus 
natural  and  original,  will  be  followed  with  theif 
natural  and  proper  effects.  Superior  wisdom 
and  abilities,  will  have  superior  influence  and 
effect  in  society.  Superior  strength  and  activi- 
ty ol  body,  will  also  have  advantages  peculiar 
to  themselves.  In  making  these  natural  dis- 
tinctions, nature  evidently  designed  to  qualify 
men  for  different  attainments,  and  employments. 
And  while  she  gave  to  all  the  nature  and  the 
rights  of  man,  slie  assigned  to  some  a  capacity 
and  a  power,  to  make  a  niuch  more  useful  im- 
provement and  e:^ercise  of  that  nature,  and  of 
those  rights,  than  she  heis  given  to  others.  Tliiis 
a  state  of  nature  is  itself  a  state  of  society,  or  at 
least  naturally  tends  to  produce  it.  And  in  the 
earlitst  stages  of  society,  all  that  equality  will 
take  place  among  mankind,  which  is  consistent 
with  ir.  Placed  in  a  situation  nearly  similar, 
the  employments,  views,   and  pursuits   of  the 
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people,  become  nearly  the  same.  The  distinc- 
tions derived  from  birth,  blood,  hereditary  titles 
and  honors,  and  a  difference  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges,  ?re  either  unknown  or  resolve  themselves 
into  nothing,  among  a  people  in  such  a  situation  ; 
in  every  view,  they  cease  to  be  of  any  use  or 
importance  to  them.  Their  situation  naturally 
leads  them  to  discern  the  tendencies,  and  de- 
signs of  nature.  They  ^all  feel  that  nature  has 
made  them  equal  in  respect  to  their  rights  ;  or 
rather  that  nature  has  given  to  them  a  common 
,  and  an  ecjual  right  to  liberty,  to  property,  and  to 
safety  ;  to  justice,  government,  laws,  religion, 
and  freedom.  They  all  see  that  nature  has 
made  them  very  unequal  in  respect  to  their  ori- 
jginal  powers,  capacities,  and  talents.  They  be^ 
come  united  in  claiming  and  in  preserving  the 
equality,  which  nature  has  assignetl  to  them  ; 
tind  in  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits,  which 
are  designed,  and  may  be  derived  from  the  in< 
equality,  which  nature  has  also  established. 
Wherever  a  wumber  of  people  are  engaged  in  a 
common,  economical,  laborious  pursuit  of  sub- 
sistence, property,  and  security  ;  such  views  of 
their  equality,  and  riglits,  immediately  occur  to 
their  minds  ;  they  are  easily  discerned,  and  they 
are  perfectly  well  understood.  \  '    ■ 

EcoKOMv.  Evcrv  thlnii:  in  the  situation  alicl 
employments  of  the  people,  in  a  new  conntrv. 
will  naturally  tend  to  produce  econonn-.  There 
are  no  large  estates,  or  cultivated  farms,  prepar 
cd  beforehand  for  the  heir.  Evcrv  lU'inu:  for 
food,  raiment,  and  convenience,  nuist  be  pro- 
cured by  the  la!)or  and  industry  of  the  planter  ; 
and  it  )^  not  uithonl.  niueli  ciiili jultv  and  liinil- 
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§hip,  that  the  people  can  procure  the  necessaries 
of  fife  ^t  first,  or  the  conveniencies  of  it  after- 
wards. What  is  thii€  procured  with  labor  and 
difficulty,  will  be  used  wi^h  prudence  and  econo- 
my. The  custom  will  not  oe  to  fall  Jnto  scenes 
of  expensive  entertainments,  amusement,  and 
di^sip^tjoi^  :  But  to  provide  for  the  calls  and 
demand^  of  nature,  to  preserve  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  body,  and  to  be  able  to  raise  up 
and  support  a  family.  And  thi3  will  of  course, 
introduce  a  steady  regard  to  economy,  in  all 
their  expenses,  habits,  and  customs.  The  in- 
fluence that  this  has  on  the  affairs  of  individuals^ 
and  on  the  state  of  society,  is  every  where  .ap- 
parent:. No  such  degrees  of  wealth  can  ever 
exi^t  in  any  place,  as  shall  be  equal  to  tl^e  de- 
mands of  luxury*  And  where  custom  hi^s  in- 
troduced a  habit  of  living  and  expense,  above 
the  annual  income,  dependence,  venality,  ^nd 
corruption^  with  constant  want  and  distress,  ^s 
the  never  failing  consequence.  But  the  most 
pernicious  of  all  the  eftects  of  luxury,  is  the  de- 
gradation it  brings  on  the  nature  of  man.  f^t 
destroys  the  vigor  and  powers  of  men,  and  by 
constantly  enfeebling  the  bocjy  and  mind,  scenes 
to  reduce  them  to  a  lower  order  of  bemgs.  The 
body,  weakened  by  excessive  indolence  and  in- 
dijlgence,  loses  health,  vigor,  and  beauty,  and 
becomes  subject  to  a  thousand  emaciating  pains 
and  n  ^ladies.  The  mind,  subdued  by  indo« 
ience  and  inactivity,  scarcely  retains  it^  rational 
powers  i  and  becomes  weak,  languid,  and  inpa- 
pable  of  manly  exertions,  or  attainments.  To  a 
state  thus  degraded,  effeminate,  and  unmanly^ 
luxury  frequently  reduces  those,  who  bc^r  the 
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remains  of  the  human  form.  Political  writers 
have  frequently  argued  that  luxury  was  of  real 
service  to  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  that  it  tended 
to  find  employments  for  the  poor,  and  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  money  in  circulation.  This 
reasoning  cannot  be  contradicted  :  But  it  sup- 
poses  the  state  of  society  to  be  essentially  bad  ; 
and  that  it  cannot  be  supported  but  by  the  man- 
agement,  operations,  and  balance  of  vices.  In 
such  a  state  of  society,  luxury  is  certainly  a 
benefit  :  And  the  highest  degree  of  it,  would 
be  the  greatest  benefit  of  all.  It  would  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  in  such  a  society, 
for  the  corrupted,  venal  part  to  spend  their  es- 
tates, by  luxury  and  dissipation,  and  to  have 
them  pass  into  other  hands.  This  would  be  far 
better  for  mankind  than  to  have  them  live  use- 
less, be  constantly  corrupting  others,  or  train  up 
an  emaciated,  feeble  race,  degraded  by  effemina- 
cy and  weakness,  below  the  rest  of  the  human 
race.  Whatever  might  be  done  to  load  such 
with  honors,  titles,  and  distinctions,  it  will  be 
impossible  ever  to  make  them  men  ;  or  at  least 
such  kind  of  men,  a:i  shall  be  upon  terms  of 
equality  with  the  rest  of  the  human  race*  Ac- 
tivity, industry,  and  economy,  will  prevent  such 
a  race  from  appearing,  or  such  effects  from  tak- 
ing place,  in  any  of  the  new  states  of  America. 
'  Hospitality.  That  benevolent,  friendlv 
disposition,  which  man  should  bear  to  man,  will 
appear  under  different  forms,  in  different  stages 
of  society.  In  the  first  combinations  of  man- 
kind, when  all  are  exposed  to  danger,  suilerings, 
and  want,  it  appears  in  one  of  its  most  amial)lt 
forms,  and  has  been  called  hospitality.  In  this 
form  it  exists  among  the  people  who  are  sub- 
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jccted  to  the  common  danger,  fatigue,  and  suf- 
ferings, which  attend  the  torming  of  new  settle- 
ments.    Feeling  every  moment  their  own  wants 
and  dangers,  they  are  led  by  their  situation,  to 
assist  each  other  in  their  difficulties  and  danger. 
The  traveller  finds  among  them,  all  the  relief 
their  dircumstaricei  will  enable  them  to  afford 
him,:  And  before  they  are  iiblc  to  erect  houses 
foir  public  entertainment,  the  stranger  is  sure, to 
find  the  best  accommodations,  the  situation  of 
private   families  will   admit.     This   hospitable 
disposition  seems  to   be  universal,  in  all  the 
new  settlements  :  And  the  unfortunate  and  poor 
man  finds  a  relief  from  it,  which  he  never  ex- 
pects to  find  among  a  more  wealthy  people. 
No  custom  was  ever  better  adapted  to  afford  re- 
lief to  an  individual,  or  to  promote  the  advantage 
of  the  state.     A  beggar  or  robber  is  scarcely 
ever  to  be  seen  in  a  country,  where  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  obtained  by  the  busin^^s.      The  poor 
find  their  relief  in  labor,  and  not  from  a  multi- 
plicity of  laws,  which  extract  large  sums  from 
others,  but  aftbrd  little  relief  to  them  :  And 
from  the   profits  of  their  labor,  they  will  soon 
cease  to  be  in  distress.     Those  that  appear  to 
be  objects  of  distress,  are  generally  such-4  i  vc- 
ality  :    And  where  the  public  has  not  been  a- 
bused  by  such  pretences,  few  will  be  exposed 
t^^  suffer  on  such  accounts.     In  such  a  state  of 
society,  hospitality  naturally  performs  what  it 
ought  to  perform  :    It  encourages  none  in  idle- 
ness and  dissipation,   but  relieves  those  whose 
circumstances  require  relief.     It  provides  only 
for  those,  who  cannot  find  other  resources  ;  and 
aims  only  to  put  such  into  a  situation,  in  which 
they  may  support  themselves,  and  be  of  use  to 
the  public. 
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CHAPTER  X, 
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State  or  Society.  Relhion  :  Importance 
oT  this  Principle ^  Danger  of  ciny  Control ^in  it^ 
pqualiiy  of  all  Dmomindttons^  £ffeet  of  this, 
Mquality,  Grants  and  LQw'sfor  the  Support  of 
Heligion^  Bxtent  of  Rfligious  Liberty^  Con-, 
flexion  of  Religion  xvith  Science  and  iducdtidn^ 


tfr 


kELiGiON  Is   one  of 'those  concerns^ 
Which  will  always  nave  creat  influence  upon  the 


h  wilj  always  nave  great  influence  upon  tl 
state  of  society.  In  our  prVginal  frame  an^  con- 
stitution, the  Benevolent  Author  of  our  Natures^ 
has  m^de  us  rational  and  ac^pmitabje  creatures ; 
Accountable  tp  ourselves,  to  our  fellow  men, 
and  tp  our  God.  By  puttln'g'\viihtn,us  various 
appetites,  anecJ.ions,  aujil  J>assi6hs,  our  creator 
has  made  us  animals  :  ■  By  insertihe:  m  our  iia- 
tujes  the  ipi,oral  principles  of  re^^n,  conscifnce, 
^nd  a  sen^e  of  the  Deity,  he  l\as  rnade  us  men  \ 
jthat  is,  rational,  moral,  aiicl  acco\iritable  beings. 
These  i9uncla;tioj:is  of  rdigion,  are  so  sl:roVig  and 
vniversal,  |:hat  tliey  will  not  fairto  have  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  conduct  of  every  biie  :  And  while 
they  thus  enter!  into  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
all  the  members,   they  will  unavoidably  have  ii 

.great  inflvience  upon  the  state  and  cbndiict  of 
society.  IsTor  can  society  either  set  them  iisicle, 
or  carry  on  the  public  business  Ivithotit  fhem. 
Insteed  of  this,  in    one  form  oir  another,  society 

.  Aviil  be  perpetually  callii|g  in   the  aids  of  reli- 

t'gion.  When  human  declarations  and  evidence 
are  to  receive  their  higliest  force,  and  most  sol 

,  finin  form,  or  when  the  most  itnportarit  traiisuc 
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low  men, 
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tidrts  arcto  lib  jutfrtrtncd,  and  ofliceij  of  the 
hV^hest  tnfst  and  consequence  are  committed 
to  men,  the  last  ni^peil  will  be  to  religion,  in  the 
form  of  solemn  uftirmation  or  oath. 

Tn  E  mcTst  iMirc  and  benevolent  system  of  re- 
ligion, which  lias  ever  prevailed  among  men,  is 
that  of  Christianity.  This  religion  founded  in 
truth,  atid  adapted  to  the  nature  and  state  of 
man,  has  proposed  for  its  end  and  aim,  that 
which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  men  and 
to  society,  universal  benevolence,  the  love  of 
God  and  man,  or  universal  virtue.  But  neither 
this,  nor  tiny  other  systetn  of  moral  truth,  can 
impart  infallibility  to  men.  Whatever  in  falli- 
bility th'e"re  may  be  in  moral,  -in  mathcm^'tical, 
or  in  revealed  tr'uths,  "ftien  may  greatly  mistakb 
ivhen  they  come  to  explain,  and  ap]ily  them  : 
And  instead  of  being  above  all  posisibility  of  cr* 
ror,  they  tvill  find  that  infallibility  belbrigs  only 
to  the  gdvetntnent  of  God  ;  and  that  it  certain^ 
ly  is  not  entailed  upon  any  parties  Or  denomina- 
tions of  men.  '  Nothitig  therefore  could  be  more 
fiati^ei'O'us,  th^n  to  allow  to  any  of  these  denomi- 
nations the  power 'to  make  laws  to  bind  the  rest, 
in  matters  of  religion.  The  ruling  party  w  ould 
vote  themselves  to  be  the  only  pure  denomina- 
tion, they  ^Vould  make  the  rest  contriiiute  to 
their  support,  and  establish  their  own  sentiments 
and  practice,  as  the  perfection  of  knowledge, 
wiSdotn,  ahd  religion  ;  and  in  this  way  adopt 
measures,  Xvh'ich  terid  to  entail  all  their  imper- 
fections and  errors,  upon  future  ages.  The  do- 
minion of  One  party  oVer  another  in  matters  of 
religioii,  hiis  always  had  this  effect  :  It  has  ope- 
riited'to  GoMrtii  error,  oppress  the  minority, 
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pre\  etnt  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion ;  and  subjected  men  to  the  most  unrelent- 
ing  of  all  persecutions,  the  persecution  of  priests 
and  zealots,  pleading  principle  to  justify  their 
vilest  actions.  At  the  same  time,  every  good 
man  feels  himself  bound  not  to  reverence  or  ad- 
mit any  such  authority  in  matters  of  religion. 
The  obligations  of  religion  arc  antecedent  to, 
and  more  strong  than  any  obligations  derived 
from  the  laws  of  society. .  The  first  and  the 
most  important  obligation  any  man  can  feel,  is 
to  obey  his  Maker,  and  the  dictates  of  his  own 
heart.  The  peace  of  pur  minjds  depends  more 
essentially  upon  this,  than  any  other  circum- 
stance  in  the  coursie  of  human  life.  What  then 
has  society  to  do  in  matters ,  of  religion,  but 
simply  to  follow  the  laws  of  nature  :  To  adopt 
these,  and  no  other  ;  and  to  leave  to  every  man 
a  full  and  perfect  liberty,  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience,  in  all  his  transactions 
with  his  Maker  ? 

The  people  of  Vermont  have  adopted  this 
prmciple,  in  its  fullest  extent.  Some  of  them 
are  episcopalians,  others  are  congrcgationalists, 
others  are  of  the  presbytcrian,  and  others  are  of 
the  baptist  persuasion  ;  and  some  are  quakers. 
All  of  them  find  their  need  of  the  assistance  of 
each  other,  in  the  common  concerns  and  busi- 
ness of  life  ;  and  all  of  them  are  persuaded,  that 
the  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
particular  and  distinguishing  tenets.  It  is  not 
barely  toleration^  but  equality y  which  the  people 
aim  at.  Toleration  impliies  either  a  power  or  a 
right  in  one  party,  to  bear  with  the  other  ;  and 
seems  to   suppose,  that  the  governing  party  are 
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m  possession  of  the  truth,  and  that  all  the  others 
are  full  of  errors.  Such  a  toleration  is  the  most 
that  can  be  obtained  by  the  minority,  in  any  na- 
tion, where  the  majority  assume  the  right  and 
the  power,  to  bind  society,  by  established  laws 
and  forms  in  religion.  The  body  of  the  people 
in  this  commonwealth,  carry  their  ideas  of  reli- 
gious liberty  much  further  than  this  ;  that  no 
party  shall  have  any  power  to  make  laws  or 
forms  to  oblige  another  ;  that  each  denomina- 
tion muy  lay  tliemselves  under  what  civil  con* 
tracts  and  obligations  they  please  ;  but  that 
government  shall  not  make  any  distinctions  be- 
tween them  ;  that  all  denominations  shall  enjoy 
equal  liberty,  without  any  legal  distinction  or 
preeminence  whatever. 

The  effect  of  this  religious  freedom,  is  peacc^ 
quietness,  and  prospcgty  to  the  state.  No  man 
is  chosen  to,  or  excluded  from  civil  offices,  on 
account  of  his  particular  religious  sentiments. 
The  clergy  of  the  several  denominations,  have  no 
chance  to  assume  any  powers,  but  among  theh- 
own  party.  The  people  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  support  any  teachers,  but  what  they 
choose  to  lay  themselves  under.  And  no  civil 
advantages  are  to  be  gained,  or  lost,  by  belong- 
ing to  one  denomination,  rather  than  to  another* 
The  causes  and  the  motives  to  contention  being 
thus  taken  away,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  left 
to  influence  men  to  join  one  denomination  rath- 
er than  another,  but  belief,  sentiment,  and  con- 
science. In  this  equality  of  all  parties,  religious 
professions  become  what  they  always  ought  to 
be  ;  not  matters  of  gain,  profit,  or  civil  distinc- 
tions ;    but  matters    of  opinion,    persuasion. 
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and  conscience  :  Sen^inp^euts  and  fi|ith  resj)f  ct- 
ing  ihje  Df  ity,  in  which  none  expect  tQ  fend  t^e 
power  of  op.pr«8sing  of  ?uUng  pyer  others  ;  but 
the  same  protection  and  benefit  from  tl^e  gov- 
ernment, which  thty  are  ^t  equal  e^pensje  ip 
supporting*  .        i 

The  settlement  and  support  of  the  ministers 
of  religion,  has  been,  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  government.  The  earliest  grants  qf  land  in 
this  state,  were  made  by  Benning  Wentworth, 
governor  of  New  Hampshire*  This  gentleman 
■was  of  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  grants  of  land  that  were  made  by 
him,  there  were  three  rights  in  each  township 
reserved  for  religious  purposes  :  One  to  the 
Society  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign 
parts  ;  qne  for  a  glebe,  designed  for  the  use  of 
an  episcopal  clergy  ;  a  ^lird  for  the  ^rst  set- 
tled minister,  intended  for  his  private  property, 
to  encourage  the  settlement  of  a  minister  in  the 
new  plantations*  In  the  grants  of  townships 
which  have  been  made  by  the  government  of 
Vermont,  two  rights  have  been  reserved  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy  :  One  for  a  parsonage,  de- 
signed for  the  support  of  a  minister,  and  una* 
lienable  from  that  purpose  j  another  to  become 
the  property,  and  designed  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  the  first  minister.  This  right  ac- 
crues to  the  first  clergyman  who  is  settled  in 
the  town,  of  whatever  denomination  he  may  be. 
The  salary  of  the  minister  ariseth  wholly  frqm 
the  contract  which  the  people  may  make  with 
him.  These  contracts  are  aUogethijcr  voluntary  ; 
But  when  made,  by  a  law  passed  October  18, 
1787,  are  cpnsidercd   as  being  of  equal  force 
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and  obligation  as  any  other  contracts  ;  but  no 
persons  of  a  different  denomination  are  obliged 
by  them.  The  law  has  no  reference  to  any 
particular  denomination,  biit  considers  them  all 
as  having  a  right  to  make  what  contracts  they 
please'  with  the  minister  they  choose  •  and  be- 
ing of  course  bound  by  their  own  act,  to  fulfil 
their  contract.  A  law  designed  to  conHrm  the 
equal  rights  of  all,  is  not  subject  to  the  excep- 
tions or  complaints  of  any  party. 

No  embarrassments  have  attended  any  of  the 
grants  of  land,  which  have  been  made  for    reli- 
o-ious  purposes,  but  those  designed  for  a  glebe, 
and  those  made    to  the  society  for    propagating 
the    gospel  in  foreign   parts,     In  most    of  ).he 
towns  there  are  not  any  persons  of  the  episco- 
pal persuasion,  nor    any  incumbent  to  have  the 
care  of  the  glebe  lots.     The    society  for  .propa- 
gating the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  have  not  con- 
cerned.themselves  about  the  lands,  which  were 
granted  to  them.     Both  these    rights   have    re- 
mained unimproved   and    uncultivated,    except 
where    individuals   have  gained   possession    oX 
them  ;    and  it  has    been  a  disadvantage  to  .  the 
state,  to  have  such  tracts    of  land  lying  ^vaste. 
h  has  been  repeatedly  a  matter  of  consideration 
in  the  general  assembly,  what  ought  to  be  done 
'vith  these  lands.     Instead   of  coming   to   any 
decision    upon  the   matter,  in    October,    1787, 
the  general  assembly  passed  an  act,  authorismg 
the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns,  to  take  care 
of  and  im]>rove  the  glel^e  and  society  lamls,  for 
tli(  space  of  seven  years  :    and  to  apply  the  in- 
vonieii  to  the  improvements  of  ihc  land.s,    those 
•"Kci^-)ted,  which  were  in    the    ])Ossession   of  an 
"■■^CL.   II         Z  2 
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cpiscc^al  minister.  TJiis  law  has  been  but  lit- 
tie  attended  to,  and  is  not  at  all  competent  to 
the  improvement  of  the  lands,  or  to  render  them 
beneficial  to  the  state,  or  to  any  valuable  pur- 
pose. In  any  view  of  the  matter,  these  lands 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  useless,  and 
detrimental  to  the  state.  If  the  society  for  pro- 
pagating the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  had  made 
such  an  assignation  of  them,  as  would  have  ser- 
ved to  promote  religious  instruction  and  knowl- 
edge,  the  people  would  have  had  the  benefit 
that  was  intended  by  the  grantcr.  If  this  be 
neglected  an  unreasonable  time,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  legislature,  to  prevent  their  re- 
maining a  public  disadvantiige  to  the  state,  by 
continuing  uncultivated  and  useless.  [1806] 
By  exempting  these  lands  from  all  rates  and  tax- 
es,  and  at  times  passing  laws  to  appropriate 
them  to  their  own  benefit  and  advantage,  the 
legislature  of  Vermont  have  preserved  them  in 
a  state  of  uselessness  and  litigation.  Had  the 
State  done  nothing  with  them,  but  left  them  un- 
touched, and  without  an  exemption  from  taxes, 
to  which  they  justly  are,  and  ought  to  be  sub- 
ject, all  difficulties  and  controversies  about  thcin 
would  have  long  ago  ceased;  they  would  have  been 
employed  for  the  purpose,  for  which  they  were 
originally  granted,  or  been  in  a  situation,  like 
other  lands,  to  bear  part  of  the  burdens  of  the 
state.  At  present,  they  are  of  no  use  to  any 
body  ;  and  the  assembly  are  frequently  passini^ 
laws  about  them,  which  the  federal  courts  with 
great  justice  and  equity,  declare  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional  and  illegal.        ^ 

The  principles  of  religious  liberty,  are  as- 
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scrted  in  their  fullest  extent,  in  the  constitution 
of  V^crmont.  In  the  declaration  of  rights,  there 
is  a  clause  which  seems  to  be  adcquiite  to  the 
subject,  and  clem  ly  expresses  the  religious  rights 
of  the  people.  "  Nor  can  any  man  be  justly 
deprived  or  abridged  of  any  civil  right  as  a  citi- 
zen, on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments,  or 
peculiar  mode  of  religious  worship  ;  and  no  au- 
thority can,  or  ought  to  be  vested  in,  or  assum- 
ed by  any  power  whatever,  that  shall  in  any  case 
interfere  with,  or  in  any  manner  control  the 
rights  of  conscience,  in  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligious worship."*  In  the  plan  of  government 
formed  in  1778,  and  revised  in  1786,  a  religious 
test  was  imposed  upon  the  members  of  the  as- 
r^cmblv,  inconsistent  with  the  above  declaration  : 
In  the  late  revisal  of  the  constitution  (1792)  this 
imperfection  has  been  done  away  ;  and  religious 
liberty  has  acquired  a  complete  establishment, 
Ijv  n  declaration  that  **  no  religious  test  shall  be 
required  of  any  member  of  the  legislature,"f 

A  greater  attention  to  the  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences, would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  reli- 
gion!] and  civil  interests  of  the  state.  The  peo- 
ple cf  Vermont  have  not  the  advantages  for  the 
c(]i]cation  of  iheir  youth,  or  the  improvement  of 
khovvlcdge,  which  the  people  in  the  other  states 
have.  The  disadv;  ntages  and  dangers,  which 
arise  for  want  of  literary  institutions,  are  greater 
than  tlicv  were  aware  of.  The  religion  of  ig- 
norance, will  cither  be,  infidelity,  or  supersti- 
tion ;  and  it  often  produces  an  unnatural  mix- 
ture of  both,  greatly  unfavorable  to  the  moral, 
and  civil  interests  of  men.  When  folly,  in  its 
own  view,  is  become  infallible  and  sucred,  it 

Declaration  of  rights,  Article  III. 

flan  or  frame  oi  goverotnetkt,  Section  V* 
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opposes  Avith  obstinacy,  all  improvements  jii 
society  ;  and  requires,  with  a  peculiar  insolence 
the  submission  of  all  other  men,  to  its  o^vn 
weakness  and  bigotry.  The  only  remedy  for 
the  difficulties  which  arise  in  society,  from  this 
cause,  is  the  increase  of  knowled^a^e  and  educa- 
tion. And  where  society  is  destitute  of  the 
means  and  institutions,  which  are  requisite  to 
promote  knowledge,  it  is  without  one  of  its 
most  essential  advantages  ;  the  means  of  her 
own  cultivation,  and  improvement. 

The  education  of  children  for  the  common 
business  of  life,  is  well  attended  to.  But  the 
customary  methods  of  education  lor  the  profes- 
sions of  divinity,  law,  or  physic,  are  extrernelv 
deficient  ;  and  do  not  promise  either  eminence, 
or  improvement.  The  body  of  the  ])eople  setin  I 
to  be  more  sensible  of  this  delect,  than  prcfes-  j 
sional  men  themselves.  From  the  first  assump- 
tion of  the  powers  of  government,  the  assembly 
had  in  contemplation,  the  establishment  of  an 
university  in  the  stale  ;  and  with  this  view,  re> 
served  one  rij^ht  of  land  in  all  the  lownshipf. 
which  they  granted,  for  the  use  of  such  a  scm 
inary.  In  November,  1791,  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  establishing  the  university  i\i 
Burlington,  upon  a  liberal,  catholic,  and  jndi 
cious  foundation.  It  has  not,  as  yet,  entered 
upon  the  business  of  instruction.  If  it  shoiikl 
be  furnished  with  ablv  and  judicious  instructors, 
by  extending  the  benefits  of  education,  and  pro- 
moting an  attention  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  it 
would  greatly  assist  the  intellectual  and  mornl 
improvementcf  the  people:  These  improvement ^ 
are  cf  essential  importance  to  men,  in  cvcrj 
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Stage  of  society  ;  but  most  of  all  necessary,  when 
tli'.y  arc  rorming-  a  new  state.  •  . 

[1806.]  In  the  year  180G  a  college  was  al 
so  cstahlislicd  at  Middlebury  in  this  state,  an 
account  of  which  was  given  in  the  political  pro- 
ceedings of  that  year.  Both  of  the^e  colleges 
have  now  a  president,  tutor,  and  other  instruc- 
tors. They  have  also  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
library  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Several 
young  gentlemen  have  been  already  educated 
at  these  colleges,  and  the  number  of  students 
have  been  increasing.  The  same  books,  course, 
and  method  of  instruction,  have  been  adopted  in 
these  seminaries,  as  are  in  use  in  the  other  New 
England  colleges. 

There  are  also  three  medical  societies,  es- 
tablished by  law,  in  the  state.  The  members 
consist  of  the  most  judicious  and  able  practi- 
tioners of  the  profession  ;  the  business  of  their 
meetings  is  to  improve  themselves,  their  profes- 
sion, and  the  methods  of  medical  education. 

The  time  however  is  not  come,  when  sci- 
ence Is  to  appear  in  her  highest  dignity  and 
glory.  She  is  not  yet  seen  in  Vermont,  pursu- 
ing her  inquiries  by  astronomical  and  philosoph- 
ical oi)servations,  b}  physical  experiments,  chy- 
niicnl  processes,  l)otanical  collections,  or  ana- 
tomical dissections.  Serious  attempts  are  not 
vet  made  to  introduce  the  substantial  aids  and 
ornaments  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  a 
cliaml:)er  of  experimental  philosophy,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  or  niedi* 
C[d  schools  for  anatomy,  surgery,  chemistry,  or 
the  materia  medica.  With  the  increasing 
wealth,    population,    and   improvement  of  tiic 
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state,  we  may  rationally  expect  that  science  will 
put  on  a  more  dignified  and  lovely  aspect.* 

*  It  may  be  of  ofe  to  prcferve  the  geographical  obfervations,  which 
have  been  made  in  thi*  part  o(  the  country.  The  tollowing  are  the  Lac- 
itii<ie*  of  fuch  placei,  at  have  been  determined  by  aOroiiomical  obrrrvatioo); 
and  they  arc  ail  which  I  have  been  abrc  to  collect, 

•       «.     /. 
J,3titudr  of  the  fomh  line  of  Vermotrt  at  Hiiifd^l^,  42 — 43-  51^ 

The  fouth  cnU  of  lake  George,  43^16— 1  a 

RMtland,  4J— 3^ 

Crown  Point,  43-- 50~  7 

Burlington,  court  houfe,  44~~~<'9~~'  9 

Windmill   Point,  44 — 57  — 18 

Point  au  Pine  ■      '.    .  44*^68 — 48 

Moore's  Point,  4,5 —  O, —  o 

Reputed  north  line  of  Vermont,  at  the  eaft  bank  ol  lak« 

Memphrcmagog,  ^^— ^3^^^ 

Reputed  north  line  of  Vermont,  at    the  monument   on 

(he  weft  bank  of  Connrctirnt  river,  44 — 47—J9 
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4«— 43-59 
43—'^— >* 
4  J- 36 
43— 5<»--  7 
44— '»9—  9 
44—47  —  18 

44—68—48 
4,>-  «-  o 

44-53-46 
44-47-%S9 


CHAPTER  XI. 

.State  of  Society.  /Mature  of  the  Ameri- 
tan  Government,  Constitution  of  Fermonty 
JLaivSy  Counties  and  Courts^  Annual  ^Expense 
of  Government,  Public  Revenue^  Militia^  Pop- 
ularity of  the  Government. 

Nature  of  the  American  Government. 
THE  object  and  the  principle  of  gov- 
ernment is  tlie  same,  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  end  or  the  design  of 
it,  is  the  public  business  ;  not  the  power,  the  e- 
molument  or  the  dignity,  of  the  persons  employ- 
ed, but  only  that  public  business  which  concerns 
either  the  whole  federal  territory,  or  some  par- 
ticulai"  state.  The  principle  on  which  all  the 
American  governments  are  founded,  is  repre- 
sdntatioTi.  They  do  not  admit  of  sovereignty, 
nobility,  or  any  kind  of  hereditary  powers  ;  but 
only  of  powers  granted  by  the  people,  ascertain- 
ed by  written  constitutions,  and  exercised  by 
representation  for  a  given  time. 

Governments  founded  on  this  principle, 
do  not  necessarily  imply  the  sameyorw.  They 
do  not  admit  of  monarchy,  or  aristocracy  ;  nor 
do  they  admit  of  what  was  called  democracy  by 
the  ancients.  In  the  ancient  democracies  the 
public  business  was  transacted  in  the  assemblies 
c»i'  the  people  :  The  whole  body  assembled  to 
judge  and  decide,  upon  pubjiq  affairs.  Upon 
this  account,  the  ancient  democracies  were  found 
to  be  unfit,  and  inadequate  to  the  government 
©fa  large  nation.      In  America  tliis  di^culty 
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never  occurs  :  All  is  transacted  by  rcprcsenta 
tion.  Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  the 
people,  or  the  extent  of  the  territory,  repre- 
sentation is  proportioned  to  it ;  and  thus  l^ecomcft 
expressive  of  the  public  sentiment,  in  every  part 
of  the  union.  Hence  the  government  in  different 
states,  though  chiefly  republican,  varies  in  its  form; 
committing  more  or  less  power  to  a  governor, 
senate,  or  house  of  representatives,  as  tht*  cir- 
cumstances of  any  particular  state  may  require. 
As  each  of  these  bninclies  derive  their  whole 
power  from  the  people,  are  accountable  to  them 
for  the  iise  and  exercise  they  make  of  it,  and 
may  be  disj^laced  by  the  election  of  others  ; 
the  security  of  the  people  is  derived  not  from  the 
nice  ideal  Mpplieati6n  of  checks,  balances,  and 
rnechanical  powers,  among  the  different  parts  of 
the  government  ;  but  from  the  respotisibility, 
and  dependence  of  each  part  of  the  govennnent, 
upon  the  people. 

This  kind  of  government  seems  to  have  had  it? 
form  and  origin,  from  nature.  It  is  not  derived 
from  any  of  the  histork^s  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics. It  is  not  borrowed  from  Greece,  Kovnc, 
or  Carthage.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  a  gov 
ernment  founded  in  rej)i:esentation  ever  was  a- 
dopted  among  the  ancients,  under  any  form 
whatever.  Representation  thtis  unknov^n  to  the 
ancients;  was  gradually  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by  her  mon.irchs  ;  not  with  any  design  to 
fave>r  the  risrhts  of  the  dcotjIc,  but  as  the  best 
means  that  thev  could  devise  to  raise  nionev. 
The  monarcbs  who  thus  introduced  it,  with  a 
view  to  collect  money  from  the  people,  always 
to^olc.   can'  to  rlvcek  it  when  it   ventured  to  e::a- 
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mine  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  privileges  of 
the  sovereign,  or  of  the  riglits  of  the  people. 
In  America  every  thing  tended  to  introduce, 
and  to  complete  the  system  of  representation. 
Made  equal  in  their  rights  by  nature,  the  body 
of  the  people  were  in  a  situation  nearly  similar 
with  regiird  to  thtir  employments,  pursuits,  and 
views.     Without  the  distinctions  of  titles,  fami- 
lies, or  nobility,  they  acknowledged  and  rever- 
enced only  those  di;>tiactions  which  nature  had 
made,  in  a  diversity  of  talents,  abilities,  and  vir- 
tues.    There  were  no  family  interests,  connex- 
ions, or  estates,  large  enoHgh  to  oppress  them. 
There  was  no  excessive  wealth   in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  sufficient  to  corrupt  them.     Britain  tried 
in  vain  to  force  upon  them  a  government,   at 
lirst,   derived  from   the  decrees  of  her  parlia- 
ment ;   afterwards,   from   conquest.      Nothing 
remained  for  Such  a  people,  but  to  follow  what 
nature  taught  ;  and  as  they  were  too  numerous 
to  attempt  to  carry  on  their  governments  in  the 
form  of  the  aincient  democracies,  they  naturally 
adopted  the  systeni  of  representation  :    Every 
vi^here  choosing  representatives,  and  assigning 
to  them  such  powers  as  their  circundstances  re- 
(juired.     This  was  evidently  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment, that  nature  pointed  out  :    And  it  is  a 
system  that  has  no  where  been  suffered  to  pre- 
vail but  in  America,  and  what  the  people  were 
naturally  led  to  by  the  situation  in  which  provi- 
dence had  placed  them.     The  system  of  gov- 
ernment then  in  America,  is  not  derived  froiil 
superstition,  cowquest,  military  power,  or  a  pre- 
tended compact  between  the  rulers  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  was  derived  from  nature  and  reason ; 
wot,  li         A3 
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and  is  founded  in  the  nature,  capacities,  and 
powers,  which  God  hath  assi?jncd  to  the  race  oi' 
men. 

All  the  poxver  that  such  governments  can 
have,  is  derived  from  the  public  opinion.  The 
body  of  the  people,  while  they  remain  industri- 
ous and  economical,  will  be  steadily  attached  to 
the  public  interest,  which  will  entirely  coincide 
with  their  own.  They  will  more  readily  dis- 
cern what  their  interest  is,  and  be  more  steadily 
attached  to  it,  than  is  to  be  expec*  :d  from  men 
who  are  placed  in  offices  of  honor  and  profit. 
The  public  opinion  will  be  much  nearer  the 
truth,  than  the  reasonings  and  refinements  of 
speculative  or  interested  men  :  The  former 
will  be  founded  wholly  in  a  desire,  and  aim,  to 
promote  the  public  safety  ;  the  latter  will  be 
unavoidably  more  or  less  governed,  by  private 
views,  interests,  and  aims  :  And  when  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  general  opinion  of  the  people 
to  support  it,  it  can  act  with  the  greatest  force 
and  power  ;  that  is,  with  the  collected  force  and 
power  of  the  whole  nation  :  And  this  is  the 
greatest  force  that  ever  can  be  exerted  by  any 
government,  in  any  situation  whatever.  Des- 
potism never  acquires  a  force  equal  to  this. 
When  a  whole  nation  unite,  and  the  public  spirit 
moves  and  operates  in  the  same  direction,  noth- 
ing can  withstand  its  force,  and  the  powers  of 
despotism,  with  all  their  standing  troops  and  re- 
gular armies,  fall  before  it.  It  is  only  when  the 
public  sentiment  and  spirit  is  thus  united,  and 
brought  into  action,  that  government  has  ac 
quired,  or  is  able  to  exert  the  whole  force  of  the 
national  poAver.     With  this   strength,  the  gov- 
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emments  of  America  amidst  every  kind  of  dif- 
ficulty, rose  superior  to  all  opposition  ;  firmly 
established  themselves,  in  fifteen  dift*  rent  states  ; 
and  gave  uncommon  vigor  and  efficacy  to  a 
federal  establishment,  wliich  was  designed  and 
adapted  to  manage  the  public  business  of  the 
whole  system.  . 

But   whatever  be  the  form  or  the   power  of 
government,  it  cannot  attain  its  greatest  per- 
fcction,  unless  it  contains  within  itself,  the  means 
of  its  own  improvement.     The  men  of  civilized 
countries,  arc  making  gradual  and  constant  im- 
provements in   knowledge,  in  the  sciences,  and 
in  all  the  arts  by  which  life  is  made  more   se- 
cure and  happy.     Hence,  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  was  best  suited  to  their  state  in  one 
staj]je  of  society,  ceases  to  be  so,   in  another; 
And  unless  the  government  itself  improves,  with 
the  gradur.l  improvement  of  society,  it  will  lose 
much  of  its  respectability,  and  power  ;  become 
unsuited  to  the  state,  and  injurious  to  the  peo- 
ple.    Dcsjiotism  has   always   contemplated  the 
body  of  the  people,   as  mere  mob  ;    and  has 
aimed  and  operated  to  keep  them  in  that  situa- 
tion.    To  governments  founded  in  this  princi* 
pie,  the   improvement  of  mankind   proves  fatal 
snd  destructive  :    And  there  is  nothing,   such 
governments  are  more  anxious  to  prevent,  than 
knowledge,  property,  and  improvement,  in  the 
body  of  the  people.     Built  upon  the  rational  and 
social  nature  of  man,  the  American  government 
expects  to  find  its  surest  support,  and  greatest 
duration,  in  the   gradual  improvement,  in  the 
encreasing  knowledge,  virtue,  and  freedom,  of 
the  hMinan  race.     The  present  government  of 
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America,  U  therefore  proposed  to  her  citizens, 
not  as  the  most  perfect  standard  of  what  man 
can  ever  attain  to,  but  only  as  the  best  form, 
which  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  discover  : 
Not  as  a  form,  which  is  to  bind  our  htiis  and 
posterity  forever,  but  as  a  form  which  is  refer- 
red to  them,  to  alter  and  improve,  as  they  shall 
find  best.  Upon  this  idea,  it  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituent  and  essential  parts  of  the  American 
government,  that  conventions  shall  be  called  at 
certain  periods  of  time,  to  alter,  arnend,  and  im- 
prove the  present  form  and  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment ;  as  the  state,  circumstances,  and  im 
provemcnts  of  society,  shall  then  require.  Thus 
provision  is  made,  that  the  improvement  of 
government,  shall  keep  pace  with  the  improve- 
ment of  society  in  America,  And  no  policy 
wpuld  appear  more  puerile  or  contemptible  to 
the  people  of  America,  than  an  attempt  to  bind 
posterity  to  our  forms,  or  to  confine  them  to 
our  degrees  of  knowledge,  and  improvement  : 
The  aim  is  altogether  the  reverse,  to  make  pro- 
vision  for  the  perpetual  improvement  and  pro- 
gresi^ion  of  the  government  itself. 

As  this  kind"  of  government  is  not  the  same 
as  that,  which  has  been  called  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, or  den^ocracy  ;  as  it  had  a  conspicuous 
origin  in  America,  and  has  not  been  suffered  to 
prevail  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  it  would 
be  no  more  than  just  and  proper,  to  distinguish 
it  by  its  proper  name,  and  call  it,  7%f  American 
System  of  Government, 

Constitution  of  Vermont.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Vermont  is  of  the  same  nature,  and 
founde^  upon  the  same  principles,  as  the  other 
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governments  in  tlie  United  States.  By  their 
constitution,  formed  in  1778,  and  revised  in 
1786,  and  1792,  the  supreme  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  house  nt  rcprt:  ntatives  of  the 
freemen.  Every  town  h;r  a  right  to  choose  a 
representative,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Septem- 
ber annually.  The  rcpi  (.-sentatives  so  chosen, 
are  to  meet  on  the  second  Thursday  of  the  suc- 
ceeding October,  and  are  styled  Tlie  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Fermont,  U'hey  have 
power  to  choose  their  own  officers  ;  to  sit  on 
their  own  adjournments  ;  prepare  bills,  and  en- 
act them  into  laws  ;  they  may  expel  members, 
but  not  for  causes  known  to  their  constituents 
antecedent  to  their  election  ;  impeach  state 
criminals  ;  grant  charters  of  incorporation,  con- 
stitute towns,  boroughs,  cities,  and  counties  ; 
in  conjunction  with  *.he  council  they  are  annuair 
ly  to  elect  judges  of  the  supreme,  county,  and 
probate  courts,  sherifFsand  justices  of  the  peace  ; 
and  also  with  the  council,  may  elect  major  gen- 
erals, and  brigadier  generals,  as  often  as  there 
shall  be  occasion  :  They  have  all  other  powers 
necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a  free  and  sover- 
eign state  :  But  have  no  power  to  add  to,  alter, 
abolish,  or  infringe  any  part  of  the  constitution. 
The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  or  lieutenant  governor,  and  a  council 
of  twelve  persons,  chosen  by  the  freemen,  at  the 
same  time  they  choose  their  representative. 
The  governor,  or  the  lieut.  governor  and  coun- 
cil, are  to  commission  all  officers  ;  prepare  such 
business  as  may  appear  to  them  necessary  to  lay 
before  the  general  assembly  :  They  are  to  sit  as 
fudges  to  hear  and  determine  on  in^peachments^^ 
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taliing  to  their  assistance,  for  advice  only,  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court.  They  have  pow- 
er to  grant  pardons,  and  remit  fines,  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  except  in  treason  and  murder,  in 
which  they  have  power  to  grant  reprieves,  but 
not  to  pardon  until  after  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  assembly,  and  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
in  which  there  is  no  remission  or  mitigation  of 
punishment,  but  by  act  of  legislation.  They 
may  also  lay  embargoes,  or  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  any  commodity,  for  any  time  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  days,  in  the  recess  of  the  house 
only.  The  goverufor  is  captain  general  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  state, 
but  shall  not  command  in  person,  except  advis- 
ed thereto  by  the  council,  and  then  only  so  long 
as  they  shall  approve  :  And  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  all  the  forces  of  the  state. 

That  the  laws  before  they  are  enacted  may 
be  more  maturely  considered,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  hasty  determinations  as  much  as 
possible  prevented,  all  bills  which  originate  in 
the  assembly  are  laid  before  the  governor  and 
council  for  their  revision  and  concurrence,  or 
proposals  of  amendment  ;  who  return  the  same 
to  the  assembly  with  their  proposals  of  amend- 
ment (if  any)  in  writing  \  and  if  the  same  are 
not  agreed  tt)  by  the  assembly,  it  is  in  the  pow- 
er  of  the  governor  and  council,  to  suspend  the 
passing  of  such  bills,  until  the  next  sessioii  of 
the  legislature.  But  no  negative  is  allowed  to 
the  governor  and  council. 

Th  e  formers  of  the  constitution  were  aware 
that  the  plan  of  government,  which  they  had 
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drawn  up,  would  not  be  adequate  to  the  affairs 
of  government,  when  tlie  state  of  the  people 
should  become  different,  but  must  necessarily 
vary  with  it  :  And  they  wisely  made  provision 
to  have  the  whole  examined  and  revised,  at  the 
end  of  every  seven  years.  The  provision  they- 
made  for  this  purpose  was  a  Council  of  Censors, 
to  consist  of  thirteen  persons,  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  every  seventh  year,  on  the  last 
WcdiK'sdav  in  IvLnrch  ;  and  to  assemble  on  the 
first  Wt'dncsdciy  in  June.  The  duty  assigned 
tc  them,  is  to  inrjuirc  whether  the  constitution 
has  been  preserved  inviolate  in  every  part  ; 
whether  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  go\  crnmcut  have  performed  their  duty,  as 
guardi.'.ns  of  the  people  ;  or  assumed  to  them- 
selves, or  exercised  other  or  greater  powers, 
than  they  are  entitled  to  by  the  constitution  ; 
whether  the  public  taxes  have  been  justly  laid, 
iind  collected  ;  in  what  manner  the  public  mon* 
ies  have  been  disposed- of;  and  whether  the 
laws  have  l)een  duly  executed.  Powers  fully 
competent  to  these  purposes,  are  committed  to 
them.  They  may  send  for  persons,  papers  and 
records  :  They  have  authority  to  pass  public 
censures,  to  orJer  impeachments,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  legislature  the  repealing  sush  laws, 
as  shall  appear  to  them  to  have  been  enacted 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
These  powers  they  may  exercise  during  the 
space  of  one  year,  from  the  time  of  their  election  ; 
and  they  may  call  a  convention  to  meet  within 
two  years  after  their  sitting,  if  they  judge, 
necessary. 
In  exmninjng  a  constitution  of  governmenty 
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the  most  capital  circumstance  to  be  taken  into 
tonsicleration,  is,  the  condition  and  circumstan- 
ces of  the  people,  or  the  state  of  society  among 
them.  At  the  first  assumption  of  government 
in  Vermont,  the  form  of  it  differed  but  little 
from  the  democracy  of  the  ancients.  From  that 
period,  it  has  been  constantly  tending  to  give 
more  power  to  the  house  of  representatives. 
But  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  in  so  popu- 
lar a  government,  nothing  is  more  necessary 
than  some  provision,  like  that  of  the  council  of 
censors,  to  have  all  the  public  proceedings  re- 
vised at  certain  periods  of  time  ;  and  such  al- 
terations made  in  the  constitution,  as  time, 
events,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  people  may 
require.  As  tlie  state  of  society  is  progressive, 
there  is  no  way  to  have  the  government  adapted 
to  the  state  of  society,  but  to  have  the  govern- 
inent  also  progressive  ;  that  both  may  admit  of 
the  improvements,  that  are  gradually  made  in 
human  affairs.  With  this  provision,  a  consti- 
tution  of  government  which  contains  many  faults, 
will  gradually  mend  and  improve  itself,  without 
being  forced  to  the  dangers  and  convulsions  of 
a  revolution  :  And  it  seenas  to  be  the  only  pro- 
vision which  human  \visdom  has  yet  found,  to 
prevent  the  mterposition  of  such  calamities, 
f  1806]  The  benefits  which  were  expected  from 
a  council  of  t-ensorSy  have  not  taken  place  ;  and 
impartiality  requires  us  to  acknowledge,  that 
from  the  experience  of  thirty  years  it  does  not 
a])pcar  that  the  plan  is  adequate  to  the  object. 
The  council  of  censors  is  not,  and  probably 
cannot  be  elected,  with  the  information  and  wis 
domy  which   the   plan   supposes.      They   are 
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j^cncrally  chosen  from  the  nominatiDn  and  influ- 
ence of  the  prevailing  party  in  the,  legislature^ 
und  for  purposes  which,  they  wish  to  havt  ef- 
fected. When  the  council  comes  together, 
they  seldom,  discover  the  inforlnation,  impar- 
tiality, independence,  or  application,  necessary 
to  review  and  improve  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ineht.  Their  proceedings  have  often  been 
viewed,  as  marked  with  prejudice^  partiality, 
contracted  views,  and  want  of  comprehension. 
The  assembly  often  pay  but  little  regard  to  their 
decisions,  and  the  people  still  less  ;  and  it  is  be- 
come the  generaf  opinion,  that  little  advantage 
is  to  be  expected  from  an  institution,  which  has 
hitherto  appeared  iivad.quate  to  the  object. 
Time  and  experience  will  determine  what  is 
wanted  in  this  part  of  our  constitution. 

Laws.  So  much  of  the  common  law  of 
England  as  is  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution, 
or  to  any  act  of  the  lej^isluture,  is  adopted  as 
law  within  this  state  :  And  such  statute  laws, 
and  parts  of  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Knj^and 
and  Great  Britain,  as  were  passed  before  the 
first  day  of  October,  1760,  for  tlic  explanation 
of  the  common  law,  and  are  not  repu.-^nant  to 
the  constitution,  or  some  act  of  tlK'  legislature, 
and  are  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
stale,  are  also  adopted  and  made  law  in  Ver- 
mont. The  criminal  law  of  Great  B:  itain  seems 
to  be  adapted  only  to  a  very  degr-ded,  vicious, 
and  barbarous  state  of  society.  No  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  crimes  aie  punishable  by 
death.  Sanguinary  laws  and  executions  havo 
there  made  death  so  common  und  familiar,  tlwt 
VOL.   II         B  3 
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it  seems  to  have  become  one  oi  those  comniort 
occurrences,  v^hich  is  constantly  to  be  expected, 
and  is  very  little  regarded.  Several  of  the  pun- 
ishments, in  the  contrivances  of  their  cruelty^ 
are  fully  equal  to  any  thing  that  has  ever  been 
perpetrated  by  the  iiidians  of  America :  In  bru- 
tal rage  and  inhuman  torture,  the  punishment 
assigned  to  higli  treason,  fairly  exceeds  any 
thing  the  Indian  genius  could  ever  conceive. 
Such  a  code  of  criminal  lavv  is  wholly  unfitted 
to  the  uncorrupted  state  of  the  people  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  nor  would  they  in  any  part  of  the  continent, 
be  persuaded  to  admit  it.  Instead  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  there  are  only  nine  crimes,  to 
which  the  laws  of  Vermont  have  assigned  tlic 
punishment  of  death  :  And  since  the  first  as- 
sumption of  government  in  1777,  there  has  not 
been  any  person  convicted  of  any  of  these 
crimes.  What  relates  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
government,  the  regulations  necessary  for  a  new 
country,  or  such  as  are  suk^:]  *'"  "ur  particular 
state  of  society,  are  provided  for  by  statutes 
made  for  such  particular  cases  and  purposes. 
To  form  a  code  of  laws  suited  to  the  state  of  a 
large  nation,  has  been  justly  esteemed  the  most 
diflicult  part  of  government.  It  does  not  appear 
that  human  wisdom  hiis  ever  been  able  to  effect 
this  without  great  errors,  in  any  part  of  the 
earth.  If  it  is  to  be'  obtained,  the  particular 
states  of  America  have  now  a  fair  opportunity  to 
make  the  experiment,  how  far  human  wisdom 
can  proceed  at  present,  in  effecting  this  arduous 
but  most  important  attainment. 
V  Counties  and  Courts.  For  the  more 
convenient  administration  of  justice,  tlic  state 
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is  divided  into  twelve  counties,  viz. 

Cotcnty    Towns, 
5  Bennington. 
^Manchester. 


/• . '  I 


■f 


Counties. 

Bennington, 

ff^mdham,  , 

TVindsor^ 

Jutland, 

Orange^ 

Addison^ 

Chittenden^ 

CaledomUy 

Essex^ 

Franklin^ 

Orleans^ 

Grand  Isle, 


Newfane. 
5  Windsor,     ; 
i  Woodstock.. 

Rutland. 

Newbury. 

Middlebury. 

Burlington. 

Danville. 

Guildhall.       ;, 

3t.  Albans.      - 

Brovvnington.  ,  / 

North  Hero. 


I  • 


In  the  four  last  counties,  courts  are  not  to  be 
holden  until  the  first  day  of  October,  1796.  In 
the  other  counties  there  are  probate  courts,  jus- 
tices' courts,  county  courts,  a  supreme  court, 
and  a  court  of  chancery. 

The  justices  of  peace  in  each  county  are  an- 
nually nominated,  and  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly  :  They  are  of  course  the  same  persons, 
as  the  members  of  the  assembly  from  each 
county,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  others.  They 
have  power  to  try  and  determine  all  pleas  and 
actions  of  a  criminal  nature,  where  the  fines 
and  forfeitures  are  within  the  sum  of  forty  shil- 
lings, and  the  corporal  punishment  shall  not  ex- 
ceed ten  striptfi-  They  may  also  try  and  de- 
termine all  pleas  aiwi  actions  of  a  civil  nature 
(other  than  actions  of  defamation,  replevin, 
trespass  upon  the  freehold,  and  where  the  title 
ef  land  is  concerned)  where  the  debt,  and  other 
matter  in  demand,  ioes  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
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four  pounds  ;  and  also  determine  on  all  special- 
ties, notes  of  hiinc!,  and  settled  accounts,  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  eight  pounds.  They 
may  also  bind  over  to  be  tried  by  the  county  or 
supreme  court,  all  criminal  offenders,  the  enor- 
mity of  whose  misdenrteanor  surpass  their  pow- 
er to  try.  No  judgment  rendered  by  a  justice 
of  peace,  can  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error :  But 
appeals  ;ire  allowed  to  the  next  county  court,  in 
all  cases  where  the  judgment  for  debt  or  dama- 
ges,  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  forty  shillings. 

]n  each  county  there  is  also  a  county  court ; 
consisting  r>f  three  judges,  who  are  also  annual- 
ly appointed  by  the  assembly.  The  county 
courts,  within  their  Wspective  Counties,  are  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  criminal  matters  of  every 
name  and  nature  (except  such  cases  as  are  cog- 
nizable only  in  tl,ie  supreme  court,  or  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace)  and  award  sentence.  But 
tmy  person  prosecuted  for  a  criminal  offence, 
may  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  a  county 
court,  to  the  next  siipreme  court.  All  actions 
and  causes  of  actions  of  a  civil  nature  (except 
such  actions  as  are  made  cognizable  solely  be- 
fore the  supreme  court,  or  justices  of  the  peace) 
must  be  originally  commenced,  and  prosecuted 
to  effect  in  a  county  court.  ^'-     '     .:."/;;   r 

The  supreme  court  of  judicature  consists  of 
th»"te  judges,  to  be  annually  chosen  by  ballot, 
by  the  ^^overnor,  council;  and  general  assembly, 
ftt  their  October  session.  This  court  has  cog- 
nizance cf  all  pleas  of  the  -state,  criminal  actions 
.ftnd  causes,  ard  whatsoever  relates  to  the  con- 
r  ivation  of  the  peace,  'and  !  un'-ihment  ci 
'jftidtrs  ;  and  also  of  ciVil  causes  6r  actions 
ijtt/weeil' party  aiKl  parij'ii^nd  between  the  state 
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and  any  of  its  subjects,  whether  the  same  be 
brought  into  said  court  by  apjx:al,  writ  of  error, 
or  in  any  other  legal  way  whatsoever.  The  su- 
preme court  lias  orijjinal  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  crimes  of  adultery,  polygamy,  and  all 
capital  felonies,  of  treason,  misprison  of  treason, 
counterfeiting  the  currencies  of  the  state,  and 
every  species  of  forgery,  perjury,  subornation 
of  perjury,  incest,  rapes,  defaming  the  civil  ui- 
thority  of  the  state,  and  all  other  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors,  where  a  fine  or  penalty  is  goi«g  to 
the  state  treasury,  or  where  the  punishment  ex- 
tends, either  by  comnaon  or  statute  law,  to  the 
loss  6f  life,  limb,  or  banishment.  'I'he  supreme 
court  begin  their  circuit  in  Bennington  county, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August  ;  from  thence 
it  proceeds  to  Rutland,  the  next  adjacent  coun- 
ty, beginning  the  session  there  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  August ;  and  in  this  order  pro- 
ceeds through  all  the  counties  iu  the  state,  be- 
ginning the  session  in  the  next  county,  on 
the  succeeding  Tuesdays,  until  they  hnve 
fmished  the  circuit  in  seven  weeks  at  Wind- 
ham county":  And  it  is  left  to  the  chief 
justice,  to  call  a  special  court,  where  tlic^ 
exigencies  of  government  shall  requite  it. 
[1806]  Since  the  above  arrangements  were 
made,  the  judges  have  been  directed  to  have 
sessions  of  the  supreme  court,  in  some  of  the 
new  counties.  A  difterent  order  has  been  es- 
tablished as  to  the  times,  and  places,  of  holding 
the  courts  ;  and  it  is  probible  that  these  will 
vary  in  future,  as  the  convenience  of  the  people 
and  of  the  judges  may  require. 
A  court  of  chancerv  is  also  constitut(d  in  the 
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vtiitc  of  Vermont  ;  to  be  holden  in   the  several 
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oonnties  within  the  state,  at  the  several  times 
and  places  appointed  by  law  for  holding  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature.  The  judges  of  the 
ziupreme  court,  arc  constituted  judges  or  chan- 
cellors of  the  court  of  chancery.  They  haic 
all  the  powers,  usually  exercised  by  that  court 
in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
neighboring  states,  and  not  repugnant  to  the 
constitution.  The  manner  of  process  in  this 
court,  is  to  be  governed  and  regulated  by  the 
judges  ;  conforming,  as  near  as  may  be»  to  the 
rules  and  precedents  established  in  the  courts 
of  chancer}-,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 

Annual  Expense  op  Government. 
The  annual  expense  of  the  government  is  gen- 
erally about  thirty  two  or  thirty  three  hundred 
pounds.  In  the  year  1792,  the  several  articles 
of  it  were  these,  '<,,.;  .._-.  «,; 
.  The  governor's  salary.  ;<.., 
,  Lieutenant  governor's  fees  fori 
attending  council,  fifteen  shillings  j 
P«i»'day.  ,^._       ^      I 

.  Councillors'  fees  for  attending 
council,  seven  shillings  per  day. 

Representatives'  fees  for  atten- 
ding the  general  assembly,  six 
shillings  per  day. 

Secretary  of  state's  fees  for  at-  j 
tending    the    general   assembly, 
twelve  shillings  per  day. 

Secretary  of  councii's  fees  for 
attending  the  council,  nine  shil- 
lings per  day.  .  .  -.. 

Ofiiccrs   attending  the  general        ^^y 
assembly,  sheriff,    auditor    of  ac-       ,,  j- 
counts,  chaplain,  &c.  six  shillings 
per  day.  j 


£.150    0  0 
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Chief  justice   of  the   supreme?  .;    > 

court,   while  on  the  circuit,  one  ] 
pound  seven  shillings  per  day.       I    -„^-     .  ^ 

Two  assistant  judges,  one  pound  i 
2  shillings  per  day  ;  orders  drawn  |      ?  : 

on  the' treasury  by  the  sup.  court,  j 

Treasurer's  s  ilary. 

Occasional  expenses.  Orders 
drawn  on  the  treasury,  by  the  au- 
ditor of  accounts. 

Total  expense  from  October  1, ' 

1791,  to  Octolxir  1,  1792.  £.  3,219     0  9 


118     0  Of 


449  14  9 


These  are  the  constant  and  annual  expenses 
attending  the  government,  and  do  not  greatly 
differ  in  diffjrent  years  :  But  as  the  number  of 
representatives  is  annually  i:icreasing,  the  pub- 
lic expense  is  annually  increasing  on  that  ac- 
count. There  are  other  expenses  which  arise 
almost  every  year,  which  are  of  an  occasional, 
and  contingent  nature.  Of  this  kind  are  com- 
missioners lor  public  purposes,  the  council  of 
censors,  conventions,  &c.  As  these  are  only 
for  some  particular  or  occasional  purpose,  the 
expense  varies  with  the  occasion  j  and  they 
cannot  be  estimated  among  the  annual  charges 
of  government.  The  whole  expense  then  of 
government,  from  October,  1791,  to  Octol>er, 
1792,  amounted  to  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  pounds,  nine  shilling^;,  and  nine 
pence.  If  this  sum  be  divided  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  state,  as  determined  by  the  cen- 
sus taken  in  1791,  it  will  amount  to  but  nine 
pence,,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  dollar,  for  each 
persoa.     This  n  the  sum  that  each  person  in 
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Vermont  pays  for  the  protection  of  hijs  person, 
property,  and  the  advantages  of  a  free  govern- 
mcMt.  I  btlitve  there  is  not  any  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  in  which  the  inhabitants  enjoy 
tl»c  blessings  of  government,  at  so  sraall  an  ex- 
pen  s(.'. 

Public  Revenue.  The'  revenue  of  the 
state  ariseth  wholly  from  the  public  taxes.  For 
some  ii;ne  after  Vermont  had  assumed  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  very  considerable  revenues 
arose  from  the  unappropriated  lands  :  But  as 
the^jc  lands  are  almost  all  appropriated,  no  fur- 
ther incomes  can  be  derived  from  this  source. 
Commerce,  in  an  inland  country,  can  never  be 
attended  with  any  considerable  revenue;  The 
only  siource  that  can  be  found  is  taxation.  In 
the  year  1791,  the  whole  list  of  taxable  proper- 
ty of  the  stdte,  amounted  to  £.324,796  18  10. 
The  prices  at  which  the  listers  were  directed  to 
estimate  the  improved  lands,  and  cattle,  were 
scarcely  one  half  of  the  current  prices  of  those 
articles  ;  the  estimate  therefore  in  the  list,  could 
not  amount  to  one  half  of  the  real  value  of  the 
ratable  property,  of  the  state.  After  making 
abatement  upon  this  list  of£'.l,116  8  0  for  the 
twofolds,  a  tax  was  voted  of  two  pence  half 
penny,  upon  the  pound  ;  amounting  to£. 3, 371 
14  0.  The  expense  of  collecting  this  rate,  al- 
lowed by  law  as  fees  to  the  collector,  is  a  fifti- 
fth  part  :  And  a  further  abatement  is  made  tor 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  of  a  twentieth  part, 
Tliese  abatements  being  deducted,  the  sum  the 
government  reqeivts  is  £'.3,135  14  0.  Willi 
the  addition  of  ^'.SS  to  this  small  sum,  was 
XhQ  whole  expeovse  of  government,  among  cigh- 
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ty  six  tlionsnnd  persons,  defi'ii^'cd  in  the  year 
\7U2.  Ii  this  bL*  compared  with  the  expense 
of  <r()vcrnment  in  Europe,  the  difference  will  be 
Ton  ul  t')  be  infMite  :  The  babe  of  a  monarchy 
will  cost  a  nation  there,  thirty  or  forty  tin^sthe 
bum. 

It  ono^ht  also  to  be  recorded,  for  the  benefit 
imkI  rfoiembraiice  of  the  people  of  America. 
Tor  this  is  the  placed,  where  a  corruption  in  gov- 
trmiKiit,  always  makes  its  first  appearance^ 
l*(^asons  and  causes  afe  easily  found,  to  increases 
the  numluT  of  public  places  and  offices  ;  And 
those  whfi  are  in  power,  and  derive  their  liv^ 
iiij^  from  the  public,  will  compute  the  honor 
and  oic^nitv  of  the  i^ovcrnment,  by  the  sums  of 
public  nioiiey  which  are  allowed  to  them.  The 
pro.^rcss  has  ever  been  certain,  gradual,  and 
regular  ;  from  small  beg'innings,  to  the  utmost 
extreme  of  luxury,  and  dissipation,  that  the  na- 
tional wealth  could  supply.  It  would  be  almost 
a  niiracle,  if  public  affairs  should  not  assume 
ths  same  aspect  and  course,  in  Anierica.  If  it 
is  prevented,  it  will  not  be  by  ^overnniient  :  It 
tan  alone  be  done  by  the  virtue,  the  knowledge, 
the  economy,  and  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
people.  ■       "       '*    ■'■    ■  \   ' 

I  If  examining  the  annual  expense  anii  reve- 
nue of  the  government  at  this  period,  1806,  the 
result  is  favorable  to  the  people,  and  evidential 
of  the  economy  and  virtue  of  republican  gov- 
ernment. Tiie  several  articles  of  expense,  as 
stated  in  the  treasurers  repprt  to  tht  asscilidiy, 
^•ere  these  :*    ,  . 


f  Jrtuini]  of  tlic  atsembly  for  the  year  i,8c6.  p.  68,  6g. 
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1806.     Cash  paid  the  deben-    . 
ture  of  the  general  assem« 
bly,  and  the  contuigent  ex-        ^ 
penses  of  the  last  session. 

Cash  paid  the  debenture  of  a 
special  session  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  in  May,     .   r 

1805.  ^  ;.., 

Cash  paid  the  salaries  of  the 
supreme  court  for  1  year.  Z).2,800 
Deduct  for  cash  paid  by  the    _^, 
several  clerks,  for  fees  in 
civil  causes.  991  43.  1,808  57 

Cash  paid  the  several  state's 

attorneys. 
Cash  paid  for  supreme  court 

orders. 
Cash  paid  for  auditor's  orders. 
Cash  paid   for  wolf's  certifi- 
^  .     cates.        ,,     {  ,  '  ',. 

paid  for   special   acts  of  •' . 
^. ..        the  general  assembly.   .       .,; 
'v   '  paid  the  electors  of  pres-  'V 

,.    ident  and  vice   presi- 
dent, 
paid  the  governor's  sal- 

r.   paid  the  treasurer's  sal- 

ii     I  ,?.  ..  y.      ......  .  .„' 

*i3iiii  ^wJ  D^"       ...   .     '•  ■■  ,        ."■■J   '*. 
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640  04 

3,062  96 
2,740  67 

650  00 

810  71 

45  96 
750  0() 
400  00 


-vr^.    a-  vi'au 


22,966  17 

Tifis  sum  is  but  a  little  more  than  double  of 
wh'tt  the  expenses  of  government  amounted  to, 
in  the  year  1791.  If  it  be  divided  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state,  by  the  number  of  peo- 
ple, as  determined  by  the   census  of  1800,  it 
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.3. 1,808  57 

■'/   640  04 

3,062  96 
2,740  67 

650  00 

810  71 

45  96 

1  , 

750  00 

400  00 

22,966  17 
1  double  of 
lounted  to, 
imong  the 
jcr  of  peo- 
if  1800,  it 

will  amount  to  but  fourteen  cents  for  each  per- 
son. The  sum  then  which  each  individual  pays 
in  the  state  of  Vermont,  for  the  blessings  of  ci- 
vil government,  is  scarcely  any  more  than  it 
was  fifteen  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  then 
the  increase  of  representatives,  salaries,  and  oth- 
er unavoidable  articles  of  public  expense,  the 
economy  of  the  government  has  not  abated  ; 
no  degree  or  appearance  of  corruption  hus  ta- 
ken  place  in  it  ;  but  the  public  economy  yet 
remains  highly  deserving  of  praise,  and  worthy 
of  fntiire  imitation 

While  a  careful  attention  has  been  pnid  to 
the  public  expense,  the  public  re-venue  has 
also  been  increased,  and  preserved.  In  the 
year  1791,  the  grand  list  stating  the  ratable 
property  of  the  state,  amounted  to  1,082,656 
dollars  and  47  cents.  This  list  became  doubled, 
in  9  years  ;  and  in  1806,  amounted  to  2,738,538 
dollars.  On  this  list  the  legislature  voted 
a  tax  of  one  cent  on  the  dollar  for  the  expenses 
of  the  ensuing  year ;  and  on  September  the  5th, 
when  all  the  expenses  of  the  preceding  year  had 
been  paid,  there  remained  in  the  treasury, 
21,031  dollars,  and  30  cents,  to  meet  the  expense 
of  the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature,  and 
other  charges  against  the  government.  In  this 
management  of  the  public  expense  and  revenue, 
we  behold  a  political  pJienomenon,  greatly  fa- 
vorable and  honorable  to  republican  govern- 
ment. 

Militia.  The  military  force  of  the  state 
consists  of  all  the  able  bodied  males,  from  eigh- 
teen to  forty  five  years  cf  age  ;  with  such  ex- 
ceptions as  arc  customary  in   the   other   states* 
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Tlie  men  are  required  by  law  to  provide  them- 
selves with  such  arms  as  are  used  in  times  of 
war,  when  in  actual  service.  They  are  divided 
into  companies,  regiments,  brigades  and  divi- 
sions.  The  companies  elect  their  ciiptains  and 
subalterns.  The  captains  and  subaltirni. 
appoint  the  field  officers  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments.  The  brigadier  generali.,  and  the  miijor 
generals,  are  appointed  by  the  g(3vernor,  couneil, 
and  house  of  representatives.  Tlie  governor  is 
captain  general  and  conmiander  in  chief,  and 
with  the  advice  of  coiuicil,  is  to  arrange  the 
whole  mihtia  into  divisions,  and  brigades  ;  and 
may  from  tin>e  to  time,  make  such  alterations 
as  he  shall  think  fit.  The  whole  mihtia  of  the 
statc^  is  to  be  reviewed  at  least  onee  in  two 
years.  ~ 

In  1792,  the  state  of  the  militia  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Twent}^  regiments  of  infantry,  divided 
'into  eight  brigades,  and  four  divisions  :  Fifteej: 
companies  of  cavalry,  and  six  companies  of  ar- 
tillery ;  the  whole  computed  at  eighteen  thou- 
sand, five  hundred. 

The  staflP  consists  of  one  captain  general,  one 
lieutenant  general,  four  major  generals,  tight 
brigadier  generals,  one  adjutant  general,  and  one 
commissary  general. 

It  seems  to  be  j^rincipaliy  owing  to  the  po- 
litical virtue  and  njartial  spirit  of  the  younti 
men,  that  the  militia  vS  ihe  state  do  yet  flSOojJ 
make  a  respectable  appearance.  It  is  customa- 
ry for  the  governor,  in  almost  every  speech  to 
the  assembly,  to  recommend  in  all  the  er.eri:)' 
.-of  language,  an  attention  to  the  state  of  dic 
militia  :  And  it  is  customary  for  the  assembly 
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in  their  up.swcr,  to  tliaiik  liim  much  for  this  part 
of  his  spcccli  ;  and  lo  make  the  common  re- 
marks, that  the  militia  are  "  tiie  sure  and  per- 
manent bulwark  of  national  defence  ;"  that  they 
must  be  put  into  such  a  state,  as  to  exclude  all 
pretence  and  plea  for  a  standing  army  ;  and  be 
at  all  times  able  to  protect  and  defend  their 
country.  And  with  this  martial  arrangement  of 
ceremony,  the  matter  generally  ends.  If  artil- 
lery is  wanted,  if  arms  are  to  be  procured,  or  if 
the  expense  of  a  court  martial  is  to  be  defrayed, 
individuals  must  bear  the  expense  ;  the  legisla- 
ture will  not  afford  any  aid.  The  unmilitary, 
feminine  spirit  of  the  federal  government,  has 
also  operated  to  damp  the  spirit  of  every  thing 
military  and  energetic.  With  more  sense  of 
military  honor,  and  with  more  attachment  to  the 
reputation  and  safety  of  their  country,  the  young 
men  in  man}  places,  retain  the  spirit  of  their 
ancestors  ;  take  up  the  business  with  vigor  and 
activity,  and  conduct  it  with  propriety  and  hon- 
or. In  opposition  to  all  the  discouragements 
they  receive,  the  numbers  that  retain  the  feelings 
of  men,  and  the  honor  of  soldiership  is  yet  res- 
pectable. In  a  return  made  by  the  adjutant 
general  in  October  1803,  the  number  of  the  mi- 
litia is  stated  at  17,574  ;  musktts,  7,559,  pairs 
of  pistols,  948,  ])air3  of  holsters,  1001,  horse- 
men's swords,  957.*  ^ 

The  militia  of  Vermont  are  a  bodv  of  brave, 
hardy,  robust,  and  intrepid  men.  I'rained  up 
to  hardship,  labor,  economy,  and  hunting,  they 
have  all  the  qualifications  that  tend  to  fit  men 
for  the  military  character  :  Discipline  and  actual 

*  Journal  fol  1803,  p.  29.  . 
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service,  transform  them  at  once,  into  a  body  of 
excellent  troops.  In  the  American  war,  there 
M'ere  no  better  troops  collected  from  any  part  of 
Europe,  or  America,  than  the  regiments  raised 
in  Vermont.  The  most  brare,  liardy,  and  ro- 
bust  militia,  "will  always  be  found  among  the 
inhabitants  of  new  countries. 

Popularity  OF  THE  Government.  From 
the  experience  the  people  have  had,  of  the  in- 
fluence and  operation  of  the  government,  they 
are  not  only  satisfied  with  it,  but  they  are  very 
strongly  attached  to  it.  This  is  the  surest  way 
to  judge  of  all  theories,  forms,  and  constitutions 
of  government.  What  is  written  up'.n  paper 
respecting  government,  is  no  otherwise  f^ood  or 
bad,  than  as  it  is  applicable  to  mankind,  and 
may  be  beneficial,  or  disadvantugeous  to  them. 
While  government  serves  to  promote  the  benefit 
and  prosperity  of  the  people,  the  people  will  be 
attached  to  it.  But  when  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple become  discontented  and  uneasy,  it  may  be 
presunnd,  there  is  some  capital  error  or  vice  in 
the  government.  During  a  century  and  a  half, 
every  part  of  America,  was  under  the  control  of 
the  kings  of  Europe.  The  ministers  of  the  Eu- 
ropean courts  were  perpetually  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  the  colonies,  and  were  persuaded  that 
the  colonists  had  not  wisdom  enough  to  govern 
themselves.  Through  the  whole  of  this  period, 
all  those  parts  of  America  flourished  the  most, 
in  which  the  European  monarciis  intermeddled 
the  least  :  And  there  was  not  one  spot  on  the 
continent,  where  the  inhabitants  were  not  better 
qualified  to  govern  themselves,  than  the  wisest 
minister  of  state  jn  Europe.     The  one,  perfectly 
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well  understood  their  own  situation,  circum- 
stances, dangers  and  interests  ;  and  were  at- 
tached to  the  welfare  of  the  country  :  The  oth- 
er, were  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
things  in  America  ;  and  not  at  all  disposed  to 
promote  her  interest,  any  further,  than  as  it 
served  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  crown,  un- 
der which  they  served.  This  must  always  be 
the  case,  where  one  people  are  in  so  unhappy 
and  unnatural  a  situation,  as  to  be  under  the 
government  of  another.  The  people  of  Ameri- 
ca have  now  no  restraint,  no  opposite  interest  of 
a  foreign  king,  and  parliament,  to  perplex  their 
government,  influence  their  measures,  and  op- 
pose their  interest.  They  have  every  where  set 
up  governments  for  themselves  ;  and  they  are 
every  where  flourishing,  and  rapidly  increasing 
in  their  wealth,  and  numbers  :  And  are  not  on- 
ly satisfied,  but  they  are  strongly  attached  to 
tlieir  governments.  If  there  be  any  certain 
marks  of  a  good  government,  those  marks  are 
the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  the  in- 
crease, and  the  aficctiohs  of  the  people. 
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3YATE  OF  SoctEtY.  Population:  Causes  oii 
which  this  dep&mlk\  the  mean  Period  of  Human 

'  Ijifi  in  the  American  States,  Peritxd  of  doub- 
ting in  Fermonty  comparative  View  of  Popula- 
tion  in  nexv  and  aid  Countries,     •   ,    " 

POPULATION  depend*?  upon  two 
general  causes,  the  original  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  state  of  society.  In  the  original  constitution 
of  animalss  the  Author  of  Nature  has  established 
certain  la\ts  respecting  their  increase,  and  mul- 
tiplicati'on,.  which  c;ini1ot  be  exceedfed.  These 
laws  felatc  chiefly  to  the  age  at'  which  the  fe- 
mafe  beconleS  capable  of  bearing  fruit,  the 
numbers  that  may  be  produced  iit  one  birth, 
the  time  that  must  itflcryeiic  bet\i''C'en  one  birth 
aiid  another,  and  the  age  at  which  the  female 
wilt  cease  to  be  prolific.  The  laws  of  nature 
respecting  each  of  these  particulars,  considered 
with  respect  to  the  human  race,  are  much  af- 
fected by  climate  ;  and  arc  every  where  subject 
to  universal  and  constant  observation.  But  thev 
are  so  far  from  being  accurately  known,  or  as- 
certained, that  whoever  shall  attempt  to  make  a 
computation  upon  either,  or  all  of  them,  will 
find  that  not  one  of  these  periods  has  been 
marked  by  o])servation  ;  and  that  the  mean  pe- 
riod required  by  nature  for  these  purposes,  \9 
yet  unknown  in  every  country  and  climate. 

The  increase  of  mankind,  thus  confined 
within  certain  limits  by  nature,  is  also  vcr\ 
.much   affected   bv  the  state  of  societv.     'V\v 
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Condition  of  the  body  of  the  people,  the  ease  or 
the  difficuhy  with  which  they  can  procure  pro- 
jy^rty  to  maintain  a  faniily,  the  geiiius  of  the 
civil  government^  the  spirit  and  regulations  of 
relij^ioiij  the  numbers  employed  and  the  de- 
struction occasioned  by  War,  the  institutions  of 
celi'^acv,  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
p-ople,  may  recard  or  favor  population,  to  a 
great  degree  ;  and  cause  it  to  be  very  different 
in  the  s.ime  climate,  and  at  the  same  place,  at 
different  times.  Both  these  causes  generally 
combine,  and  operate  together  ;  and  in  such  a 
manner,  that  we  cannot  separate  their  effects  ; 
or  determine  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  climate,  and  what  is  derived 
from  the  state  of  society.  This  difficulty  at- 
tends all  the  tables  which  have  been  made  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  Tables  of  this 
kind  have  been  made  for  almost  every  nation  in 
Europe,  and  for  several  places  in  America. 
They  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  accu- 
rate observations  and  calculation.  But  the  re- 
sults at  different  places  in  the  same  latitude  and 
climate,  have  been  so  different,  that  no  general 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them,  respect- 
ing the  natural  increase  of  the  hitman  race  : 
They  murk  what  has  taken  place  at  a  given 
time,  and  place  ;  but  they  afford  little  informa- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  expectedj  from  the  general 
course  of  nature,  in  any  particular  country,  or 
climate.  *  - 

By  the  late  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  a  period  has  been 
found  in  the  course  of  human  life,   above,  and 
helow  which  the  number  of  the  males  are  nearl/ 
xoi.   II         t)  3 
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equal.  This  period  is  nearly  at  the  aj^e  of 
sixteen  years.  Can  we  not  derive  some  infor- 
mation,  from  to  remarkable  a  fact,  respecting 
the  increase  and  population  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ?  And  may  it  not  be  determined 
^vhat  must  be  the  operation  of  nature,  to  pro- 
duce and  preserve  this  equality  of  numbers,  be- 
low, and  above  that  age  r 

Let  us  attempt  to  compute  it  upon  a  given 
case.  Suppose  the  whole  number  of  people  in 
one  of  the  states  of  America,  amounted  td  thir- 
ty  two  thousand  ;  one  half  of  which  had  not  at- 
tained  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  the  other  half  had 
p-issed  this  period.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  years, 
the  whole  number  will  have  passed  the  mean 
period,  and  be  found  in  that  number  whose  age 
IS  above  sixteen,  making  together  thirty  two 
thousand.  'I'o  balance  this  number,  nature 
must  hive  produced  in  the  sam:^  time,  an  equal 
number  whose  age  will  be  below  sixteen  :  That  is, 
during  this  period  of  sixteen  years,  thirty  two 
thousand  must  have  been  born.  For  every  one 
then  that  has  passed  the  period  of  sixteen  years, 
nature  must  have  produced  two  ;  otherwise  the 
balance,  or  an  equality  in  the  numbers  below 
and  above  that  age,  could  not  be  preserved. 
And  this  would  also  be  the  exact  period  of 
doubling  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

This-  must  be  the  operation  of  nature,  if  the 
subject  on  whom  the  calculation  Was  made,  had 
been  invariable,  or  subject  tcJ  no  dirtiinution. 
But  this  is  not  tlie  case.  Death  is  constantly 
diminishing  the  number  of  those  whose  age  is 
above  sixteen,  and  of  those  whose  age  is  below 
sixteen  ;  and  it  diminishes  them  both,  in  th<^ 
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same  proportion.  This  curious  fact  is  ascer- 
tained by  a  coui'se  of  observations,  made  in 
several  towns  in  the  eastern  parts  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. At  Hampton,  an  accurate  table  of  deaths, 
with  the  a^e  of  each  person,  was  kept  by  the 
ministers  of  the  parish,  from  the  year,  1735  to 
1791.  Similar  bills  were  kept  at  East  Kingston, 
from  1740  to  1771:  At  Newmarket,  from  1731 
to  1770  :  At  Dover,  from  1767  to  1786.*  'i'he 
result  of  these  observations  is,  that  the  whole 
number  which  died  in  those  towns,  during  tnose 
years,  was  two  thousand  and  ninety  eight  :  Of 
these,  one  thousand  and  fifty  were  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  one  thousand  and  forty  eight 
above  that  age.  In  the  result  of  so  long  a 
course  of  observations,  made  in  four  different 
towns,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  regular  course 
of  nature,  or  the  natural  operation  of  death,  well 
ascertained.  And  they  seem  fully  to  have  es» 
tablishcd  this  curious  fact,  that  death  has  an 
equal  effect,  or  is  constantly  destroying  equal 
numbers  of  those  whose  age  is  above,  and  of 
these  whose  age  is  below  sixteen  years. 

Such  is  the  operation  and  effect  of  death  : 
And  by  constantly  diminishin<;  the  numbers  of 
mankind,  it  will  every  where  prolong  the  period 
of  doubling,  beyond  the  mean  period  of  human 
life.  But  to  what  degree  will  it  retard  this 
event ;  or  to  what  length  of  time  will  it  prolong 
the  period  of  doubling  ?  It  will  prolong  the  pe- 
riod of  doubling,  exact^  in  that  ratio,  which 
the  deaths  shall  bear  to  the  births,  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  The  bills  which  were  kept  in 
New   H.impshire,  do  not  contain  an  accurate 

*  Belknap's  H^ft.  of  New  Hampfliire,  Vol.  lil,  p.  23S— %4S, 
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account  of  the  births,  but  only  of  the  baptisms  , 
and  therefore  will  not  serve  to  discover  what 
proportion  the  deaths  bear  to  the  births,,  in  those 
towns.  But  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  which 
have  been  kept  in  Massachusetts,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  number  of  deaths,  are  annually  in 
a  constant  and  settled  ratio  to  the  number  of 
births.  At  Hingham,  the  aged  and  venerable 
Dr.  Gay,  kept  a  very  exact  list  of  all  the  deaths 
and  births  in  his  parish,  for  the  space  of  fifty 
four  years,  from  1726  to  1779,  inclusive.  The 
deaths  amovintcd  to  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirteen,  the  births  to  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  seven.  At  Ipswich,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cutler,  made  similar  observations*  for  a 
course  often  years,  from  September  11,  1771, 
to  September  11,  1781.  The  number  of  deaths 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty  four,  the  number 
of  births  three  hundred  and  thirty  one.*  At 
Salem,  an  accurate  and  able  physician  and  phi- 
losopher, E.  A.  Holyokc,  M.  D.  has  given  an 
exact  bill  lor  the  years  1782  and  1783  :  The 
deaths  were  three  hundred  and  sixty  four,  and 
the  births  seven  hundred  and  two.f  In  these 
numbers  we  have  the  result  of  a  course  of  ob- 
servations carried  on  in  three  different  places^ 
during  a  period  of  sixty  six  years.  The  result 
pf  the  whole,  is,  tliat  the  deaths  were  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  forty  one,  and  the  births 
amounted  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  ;  that  is,  the  deaths  were  to  the  births  in 
the  ratio  of  one  to  two.  This  is  the  annual  and 
constajit  proportion  of  death  to  birth,  in  the  an- 

•  Memoirs  of  American  Academy,  Vol.  I,  p.  56^. 
i.  Ibid.  S43' 
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Gient  towns,  along  the  sea  coast,  in  Massachu- 
setts. 'I'he  increase  of  the  people  therefore 
derived  from  ihe  births,  is  annually  diminished 
one  half  by  tlie  natural  operation  of  death  :  And 
instead  of  doublini,  .a  .sixteen  years  as  must 
have  been  the  case  had  no  one  died,  the  effect 
occasioned  by  death,  will  be,  to  prolong  this 
period  one  half  j  instead  of  sixteen  years  the 
period  of  doubling  will  become  twenty  four. 
This  will  be  the  period  of  doubling  in  all  those 
phiccs,  where  the  mean  age  of  human  life  is 
sixteen  years,  and  the  ratio  of  death  to  birth  as 
one  to  two. 

From  this  method  of  reasoning,  I  much  sus- 
pect th:tt  the  age  at  wliicli  the  numbers  of  peo- 
ple are  eminlly  divided,  will  in  every  country 
prove  to  be  the  time,  which  nature  requires  in 
thnt  climate,  to  produce  double  the  number  of 
people  that  are  then  living  :  That  the  actual 
period  of  doubling,  will  in  fact  be  retarded  in 
exact  proportion  to  that,  which  the  deaths  bear 
to  the  births  :  And  that  this  ratio  will  very 
nearly  determine  what  influence  the  state  of  so- 
ciety has,  on  the  increase  of  mankind  in  any 
country  or  town. 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  data  that  would 
be  necessary  to  examine  this  theory,  by  the 
state  of  things  in  the  ancient  and  populous 
countries,  of  the  other  hemisphere.  But  from 
the  enumeration  that  was  made  of  the  inhubit-^ 
ants  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  1790, 
we  may  venture  to  compute  the  state  of  things 
among  ourselves.  The  number  of  males,  their 
relative  proportions,  numbers  below  and  above 
sixteen,  and  the  age  below  and  above  which  the 
numbers  become  equal>  are  as  follows  : 
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Northern  States. — 
Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
Ihire,  Maine  and  Maf. 
faehufetti,  Rhode  Ifl- 
ind,  Conue£licut  and 
New  York. 

Middle  States. — 
New  Jerfey,  P«nnfyl- 
vinia,  Delaware  and 
Maryland. 

Southeru  Slates. — 
Virginia,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina.  South 
Caroiina  and  Georgia. 


Mates 
below  1 6 
years     o> 
age. 


3'7.540 


111,846 


Males 
above   16 
years     ot 
age. 


338,600 


•»3'737 


162,464  I     244,757 


DifTcrrnce. 

Movt, 6  \tift 

ot  ijje. 


9l,t)6o 

Abov  i6,Sfc 

U   8.JI 

Be/ow\  Sy^iTi 
Of  *e.r. 

17.707 


A(?e 
bel'iw    h 

ahrive 
which  th« 
numb-a 
become 
''<)"il. 
Y-y   Mths. 
t6     2  t-2 


»6    5  1-8 
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From  this  view  of  the  result,  it  should  seem 
that  the  middle  and  northern  states  were  the 
most  favorable  to  longevity,  and  the  preserv;^- 
tion  of  lite  :  And  that  the  southern  states  were 
the  most  favorable  to  a  rapidity  of  production, 
and  increase.  Whether  these  circumstances 
will  not  balance  each  other,  and  produce  an 
equality  in  the  period  of  doubling,  cannot  l)e 
determined  without  further  observations.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  period  of  doubling  cannot  be 
far  from  twenty  four  years  and  three  months. 
What  this  period  is  in  other  states,  must  be  de- 
termined either  from  actual  observation,  or  by 
ascertaining  the  ratio  which  the  deaths  bear  to 
the  births.  If  the  enumeration  which  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  year  1800,  should  be  as  particular 
with  respect  to  the  females,  as  the  last  was  with 
respect  to  the  males,  it  would  enable  us  to  as- 
certain several  particulars  in  this  part  of  the  nat- 
ural history  of  man,  which  cannot  be  determined 
without  another  enumeration. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  the  in- 
crease of  mankind  is  most  of  all  rapid,  in  a  new 
country  ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  new  settlements, 
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thit  nature  acts  with  the  greatest  force  and  vl^or. 
Vermont  is  now  in  the  situation,  in  which  anew 
country  oui^Iit  to  be  examined.  We  have  no 
pf)puIous  towns,  sciiports,  or  Inri^e  manufacto- 
ries, to  collect  the  people  together,  rhey  are 
£i)rcM(l  over  the  whole  country,  fonninfi:  snuill 
aoil  s  puMte  settlements.  A,u;riculturc  isulmost 
the  universal  cmi-^loyment.  But  few  are  pinch- 
ed f>r  wimt  of  ihc  necessaries  of  life,  u/td  noth- 
i  y<y;  like  luxury  h  is  yet  taken  place  anioni^  u.?; 
The  government  is  highly  democratic.  In  re- 
ligion the  most  perfect  freedom  and  equality 
tikes  phice  among  all  parties.  The  taxes  arc 
no  more  than  what  are  unavoidably  necessary, 
to  preserve  the  existence  and  form  of  govern* 
mtnt.  L  jnds  ire  easy  ^o  be  procured,  and  the 
soil  is  rich  and  fertile.  Every  famil;  cijoys 
nearly  the  whole  produce  of  their  labor.  The 
climte  is  salubrious  and  healthy.  And  neither 
war,  sickness,  or  famine,  Irave  of  laie  diiniiush- 
ed  the  increase,  or  disturbed  the  labors  of  the 
people.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  find  any 
new  country,  in  which  every  circumstance 
seems  more  I'avorable  to  increase  :  Or  any,  in 
which  we  may  more  probably  expect  to  find  the 
maximum^  which  nature  and  society  can  pro- 
duce in  such  a  latitude  and  climate.  From  the 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  taken  in  1791, 
wc  have  the  following  result  : 
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To  ascertain  the  eftl-ct  produced  by  the  natu- 
ral operation  of  death,  1  have  procured  a  bill  of 
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inor^^licy  fur  one  of  the  privjcipal  towns,  for  the 
years  1789,  90,  and  91.  h  is  made  for  Rut- 
land, lron\  the  observations  of  E.  Porter,  and 
D.  Heed,  two  able  physicians.  ^    .  r    ,  _• 

JPIuinbrr    of    in 
llQd,  ux  tyiji. 
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Tnor  i ilia  table  it  appears  that  the  deaths  in 
Vermont,  are  to  the  births,  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  4,  85  ;  of  consequence  the  period  of  doub- 
ling in  this  state,  at  present,  is  nineteen  years 
and  live  n^nnths.*  '  ' :.  • '  '^     v  1  •  -  < 

From  such  views  of  the  increase  and  popula- 
tion in  Atporica,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  compar. 
ing  iliv.  buitc  of  things  in  the  United  States,  with 
that  of  t'-e  ancient  and  populous  countries  in 
Eurojx\  In  the  city  of  London,  if  we  may 
judge  from  tlie  annual  bills  of  mortality,  the 
human  race  are  annually  decreasing  ;  the  deaths 
g;enerally  exceed  the  births,  about  one  tenth  ev- 
ery  year.  The  savage  state  was  less  unfavor- 
able to  the  increase  of  mankind,  than  ?uch  large 
and  populous  cities  :  Instead  of  preserving,  they 
tend  to  destroy  the  human  race. 

la  most  of  the  ancient  and  populous  nations 
of  Europe,  their  forms  of  government,  their  ec- 
clesiastical establishments,  the  extreme  luxury 
of  one  part  of  the  people,  and  the  extreme  pov- 
erty of  the  other,  their  long  and  bloody  wars, 
their  numerous  fleets  and  armies,   the  numbers 

*  since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  frotn  Dr.  Afap'i  Flctchcfi  an 
accurate  obrerver  and  able  phyfician,  an  acco'int  cf  the  births  and  deaths 
in  the  town  ofCavendiOi.  In  thecouA>  of  fevrn  years,  the  number  of 
births  in  that  town  was  two  hundred  and  ten  ;  th;  number  that  died  i'l 
'  the  fame  period,  was  thirty.  The  ratio  of  deaths  to  that  of  births  io  that 
town,  during  this  period,  has  been  but  as  one  to  (even. 
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which  are  reduced  to  servitude,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  supporting  families,  with  the  impi- 
ous institutions  of  celibacy,  have  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  natural  increa§e  of  mankind  ;  or  at 
least  they  have  rendered  it  extreihely  slow,  and 
uncertain.  **  In  Great  Britain,  and  most  bther 
European  countries,  they  are  ndt  supposed  to 
double  in  less  than  five  hundred  years."*  In 
vain  do  politicians  go  about  to  celebrate  the 
wisdom  of  a  state  of  society,  which  destroys  the 
noblest  fruit  and  production  of  nature  :  It  must 
be  essentially  and  fundamentally  bad.  The 
suriest  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  any  country,  is 
A  rapid  increase  of  the  people.  ' 


^  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nation*,  Vol.  I,  94. 
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-n    CHAPTER    XIIL    ,    ;.m  j,  -. 

S  T  A  T  E  o  F  Society.     Freedom  :  Dcf  troyed  in 

t::spme  Countries  by  the  State  of  Society,  pro- 

1,  duced  by  the  Settlement  ofAmericay  the  Cause 

I  [and  Effect  of  the  American    IFar,  cannot  be 

-i  preserved  by  Government,  depends  on  the  State 

.: '  and  Condition  of  the  People »  .,].„.,,     . ,   . 

THE  employments,  the  goVernttient, 
the  religion,  the  customs,  habits,  manners,  and 
condition  of  the  people,  constitute  their  state  of 
society.  In  the  state  of  society  which  had  ta- 
ken phice  in  America,  the  foundations  of  her 
freedom  were  laid,  loho;  before  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  any  suspicion  of  what  vvas  taking 
place  in  the  minds  of  men.  Conquest,  religion, 
law,  custom,  habits,  and  manners,  confirmed  by 
military  power,  had  established  a  state  of  socie- 
ty In  Europe,  in  which  the  rights  of  men  were 
obliterated  and  excluded.  The  property  and 
power  of  a  nation  had  passed  into  tlie  Ivands  of 
the  sovereign,  nobility  and  church.  The  body 
of  the  people  were  without  proi>erty,  or  any 
chance  or  prospect  of  securing  any  ;  and  with- 
out education  or  knowledge  to  form  them  to  any 
rational  principles  and  sentiments.  Without 
property  and  without  pri.iciple,  they  were  of 
little  or  no  consequence,  in  the  view  of  govern- 
ment.  When  the  contest  was  whether  the  king 
or  the  commons  shoald  gain  more  power,  the 
meaning  vvas  not  at  all  whether  the  body  of  the 
people  should  be  raised  out  of  their  degraded 
state  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  insignlficanct  ; 
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■  men  were 


but  whether  that  part  of  the  nation,  which  had 
acquired  much  wealth  and  property,  should 
have  more  influence  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. The  body  of  the  people  were  esteemed 
as  mere  mob,  wholly  inadequate  and  unfit  for 
the  affiiirs  of  government.  The  king,  lords,  and  . 
commons,  were  agreed  ki  viewing  the  mass  of  ' 
the  people  in  this  light.  And  as  they  had  nei- 
ther property,  principle,  or  knowledge,  it  is 
probable  that  the  opinion  which  their  rulers 
formed  of  them,  was  but  too  just.         •  '    *  '   '*'  - 

StrcH  had  been  the  state  of  society  in  Europe, 
for  many  centuries.  Time,  law,  religion,  and 
power,  had  combined  with  every  other  circum- 
stance, to  degrade  the  people  ;  and  to  reduce 
the  body  of  them  to  the  lowest  state  of  abase- 
ment, and  contempt.  In  a  state  of  societ}  ,  in 
which  every  thing  had  so  long  deviated  from 
the  design  and  law  of  nature,  it  could  not  be, 
but  thai  the  rights  of  men  should  be  lost  ;  and 
the  idea  of  them  had  nearly  perished.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  one  general  degradation  of 
the  body  of  the  people,  and  an  unnatural  and 
excessive  exaltation  of  those  who  had  acquired 
power  ;  every  where  tending  to  corrupt  both, 
and  to  give  the  most  unfavorable  idea  of  the 
capacity  of  the  former,  ana  of  the  disposition  of 
the  latter.  It  required  the  daring  spirit  of  Mil- 
ton and  Sydney,  and  the  abilities  of  Locke  and 
Montesquieu,  to  discover  the  rights  of  men, 
when  men  themselves  for  many  centuries,  had 
made  the  state  of  society  wholly  opposite  and 
contrary  to  the  state  of  nature.  The  philosopher 
had  to  deduce  them  from  the  creation,  and  na^ 
tureofman.     In  this  inquir}^  the  progress,  like 
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discoveries  in  other  sciences,  was  cxtremdy- 
sjow  and  precarious^.  Interest  and  reputation 
w_^rf5,  against  th^  progress  of, this  kind  of  knowl- 
c^p,  The  law,  the  church,  and  the  govern - 
n^nt*  Wfsrq  not  only  opposed  to  it,  but  they 
p);nisl)?4  the  c\iscoverers  and  writers,  by  whip- 
ping, imprispni^ents,  heavy  fines,  and  death, 
None  but  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  of  men, 
w^re  either  able  to  investigate,  or  would  dare 
t(>  a^Sjcirt  ^vhat  belonged ,  to  the  nature  of  man, 
and  what  was  derived  from  ;thc  nature  of  society. 
I  ft,  Anietica,  every  thing  had  assumed  a  dif- 
feirent,  tendei^iy  and  operation.  The  first  set- 
tlers of  the  colonies,  had  suffered  severely  un- 
der the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and 
Charles  the  first.  They  had  not  at  first,  any 
more  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  human  nature 
than  their  neighbors,  and  they  were  as  far  from 
the  spirit  of  candpr  and  toleration.  But  when 
they  were  exposed  to  severe  sufferings  on  ac-^ 
count  of  their  religion^  they  were  placed  in  a 
situation,  in  which  their  feelings  wowld  perform 
for  them,  what  their  reason  had  not  acquired 
sufficient  force  to  effect.  They  felt,  and  of 
course  saw,  that  there  was  no  reason  or  righ- 
teousness in  the  punishments  which  were  in- 
flicted upon  them,  on  account  of  their  religion. 
In  such  a  situation,  truth  occurred  to  them  every 
nioment  ;  and  their  situation  and  sufferings  eJ- 
fectually  taught  them  what  were  the  riglits  of 
men  :  They  could  at  once  discern  and  under- 
stand the  voice  of  nature,  which  had  no  tft'ect 
upon  those  in  power,  and  ])robably  would  havr 
had  none  upon  them,  had  they  been  in  the  same 
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state.  With  these  views  they  came  into  Amerir 
ca.  Situation  and  employment  immediately 
operated  to  enlarge  and  confirm  the  sentiments 
which  their  sufferings  had  first  produced.  The 
wilderness  was  to  be  cleared  up,  habitations 
were  to  be  built,  the  means  of  living  were  to  be 
procured  :  These  occupations  were  so  necessa- 
ry, that  they  became  unavoidable;  and  every 
man) who  did  not  mean  to  perish,  was  obliged 
to  engage  in  them.  This  similarity  of  situation 
and  employment,  produced  a  similarity  of  state 
and  condition  ;  at  that  time  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  :  The  effects  of  which  the  first 
settlers  did  not  at  all  comprehend  themselves. 
The  greater  part  of  them  reverenced  monarchy, 
as  a  sacred  institution  of  heaven  ;  but  they  felt 
r*  the  same  time  that  the  honors  and  distinc- 
^k:-  -\  *t  produced,  were  of  no  avail  to  them. 
J  c  '  c  wise,  strong,  industrious,  and  healthy,  to 
have  rulers,  judges,  and  generals,  the  distinc- 
tions which  nature  urged,  they  found  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance.  But  to  be  called  a 
duke,  an  earl,  or  a  marquis,  the  distinctions, 
which  society  had  set  up  against  nature,  they 
found  could  be  of  no  importance  to  them,  and 
denoted  nothing  valuable  in  themselves.  Noth- 
ing was  left  for  them  but  to  pursue  the  line  and 
course  of  nature,  which  was  that  of  utility  and 
safety.  And  this  could  produce  nothiwg  but 
similarity  of  situation,  rights,  privileges,  and 
freedom.  Every  new  settlement,  was  a  confir« 
mation  of  the  same  state  of  society  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  perpetual  interference  of  royal 
authority,  every  liiing  operated  to  produce  that 
natural,  easy,  independent  situation,  and  spirit, 
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in  which  the  body  of  the  people  were  found, 
when  the  American  war  came  on.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  common  farmer  in  America 
had  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  his  rights 
and  privileges,  than  the  speculative  ph'losopher 
of  Europe,  ever  could  have  of  the  subject.* 
The  one  was  in  a  situation,  where  the  language, 
dictates,  and  designs  of  nature,  were  perpetually 
occurring  to  his  views  :  The  other  was  in  a 
situation,  where  every  thing  in  society  had  de- 
viated from  nature  ;  and  with  infinite  labor  and 
study,  the  first  principles,  must  be  deduced 
from  theory  and  reasoning.  Learning  their 
principles  from  the  state  of  society  in  America, 
Paine,  and  other  writers  upon  American  poli- 
tics, met  with  amazing  success  :  Not  because 
they  taught  the  people  principles,  which  they 
did  not  before  understand  ;  but  because  diey 
placed  the  principles  which  they  had  learned  of 
them,  in  a  very  clear  and  striking  light,  on  a 
most  critical  and  important  occasion. 

When-  the  war  came  on,  the  leaders  of  mobs, 
and  the  mobs  which  they  created,  appeared  in 
their  true  light.  :  The  former  sunk  into  con- 
tempt, and  the  latter  were  soon  suppressed. 
The  enlightened,  virtuous,  substantial  body  of 
imcorrupted  citizens,  took  up  the  business. 
Unacquainted  with  the  state  of  society  here, 
I'urope  saw  with  wonder,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
unconfjucrable  in  America  :  Rising,  the  more  it 
suffered,  the  more  snperior  to  all  the  attempts 
of  die  wisest  and  most  powerfu)  nation  of  Eu- 
rope. The  ministers  of  Britain  at  that  time, 
were  men  of  great  eminence  and  abilities,  in 

*  Appendix,  No.  XII. 
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itianaging  business,  upon  the  European  system  2 
But  they  had  no  ideas  of  the  state  of  things  in 
America,  or  of  a  system  in  which  nature  and 
society  had  combined  to  produce  and  to  pre- 
serve freedom.  What  they  oalled  rebellion,  was 
only  the  tendency  of  nature  and  society  towards 
freedom,  made  more  active^  by  their  opposition. 
Mistaking  the  cause,  they  perpetually  mistook 
in  their  measures ;  And  what  could  not  have 
happened  from  any  other  cause  but  total  mis- 
take, it ,  was  their  singular  ill  fortune  never  to 
judge  right,  either  through  design,  or  by  mis- 
takci  The  result  was  the  natural  effect  of 
things.  It  did  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  mir- 
acles, of  the  extravagant  spirit  of  chivalry,  or  of 
the  madness  of  religious  or  political  enthusiasm. 
It  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural  effect,  of 
natural  causes.  Freedom,  for  a  century  and  an 
half,  had  been  the  constant  product  and  effect, 
of  the  state  of  society  in  the  British  colonies  : 
And  when  the  decisive  tria4  was  to  be  made> 
this  state  of  society  produced  its  natural  effect  ; 
a  firm,  steady,  unabatiiig,  and  unceasing  contest, 
which  could  not  admit  of  any  other  period,  but 
the  total  destruction,  or  complete  establishment 
of  freedom.       t    *^v     ,  ,        .  •  r    ti 

No  other  cause  but  that  which  first  produced 
the  freedom  of  America,  will  prove  sufficient  to 
support  and  preserve  it.  It  is  in  the  state  of 
society  that  civil  freedom  has  its  origin,  and 
supports  The  effect  can  never  be  more  pure  or 
perfect,  than  the  causes  from  whence  it  arises  ; 
and  all  those  causes  terminate  in  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  people.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment by  which  the  public  business  is  to  be  done. 
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a  bill  of  rights  to'ascci^Wlh'thejiist'clalttisdf  the 
[people,  a  cottstitution  to  direct  and  restrain  the 
legislature,  a  code  of  kWs  to  -guide  and  'direct 
the  executive  authority,  are  matters  df  high  im- 
portance to  any  people  ;  and  arc  justly  esteem- 
fed  among  the  wisest  productions,  df  ancient  or 
•modern  times.  But  no  people  6ught  to  expect 
-that  any  thing  of  this  nature  will  aVaiHo  secure, 
^r  to  perpetuate  their  liberties.  Such  things 
ijre  consequences,  not  the  causes  ;  the  evident 
ces,  not  the  origin  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
They  derive  their  whole  authority  and  force, 
from  the  pubKc  sentiment  ;  and  are  of  no  fur- 
ther avail  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
^thart  as  they  tend  to  express,  to  form,  and  to 
•preserve  the  public  opinion.  If  this  alters  anfl 
-fchanges,  any  bill  Of  rights,  any  constitution  or 
'form  of  government,  and  law,  may  easily  be  set 
•aside,  be  changed,  or  be  made  of  none  effect. 
•For  it  Will  never  be  dangerous  fdr  the  govern- 
irterit  of  any  "people,  to  make  any  alteration  or 
changes,  Which  the  public  opiniofi  \vih  either 
ellow,  justify,  or  support.  Nor  ought  any  peo- 
^e  to  expect,  that  their  legislators  or  governors 
iviB.  be  able  to  preserve  their  liberties,  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Any  body  of  men  who  enjoy 
the  powers  and  profits  of  public  employments, 
tvill  unavoidably  wish  to  have  those  profits  and 
jKiWers  increased.  The  difficulties  they  will 
imeet  with  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  the 
unreasonable  opposition  that  will  be  made  by 
inany  to  their  wi^sest  and  best  measures,  and  the 
constant  attempts  to  displace  them,  by  those 
tvhose  only  aim  and  wish  is  to  succeed  them  ; 
6uch  things,  joined  with  a  natural  love  of  power 
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and  profit,  will  not  fail  to  convince  all  men  in 
public  employments,  that  it  would  be  best  for 
the  public  to  put  more  confidence  and  power  in 
them.  While  they  thus  wish  and  aim  to  in- 
crease and  add  strength  to  their  own  powers 
and  emoluments,  those  powers  and  emoluments 
will  be  called  the  powers  and  the  dignity  of 
government.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  mei? 
are  niuch  to  blame,  for  wishing  and  aiming  at 
that,  which  the*  situation  and  employment 
naturally  le?  to.  The  effect  seer  *'^  j  be  uni- 
versal. It  has  ever  been  the  case  that  govern- 
ment has  had  an  universal  tendency,  to  increase 
its  own  powers,  revenues,  and  influence.  No 
people  ought  to  expect  that  things  will  have  a 
different  tendency  among  them  :  That  men  will 
cease  to  be  men,  or  become  a  more  pure  and 
perfect  order  of  beings,  because  they  have  the 
powers  of  government  committed  to  them. 

Upon  what  then  can  the  people  depend,  for 
the  support  and  preservation  of  their  rights  and 
•freedom  ?  Upon  no  beings  or  precautions  un- 
der heaven,  but  themselves.  The  spirit  of  lib- 
erty is  a  living  principle.  It  lives  in  the  minds, 
principles,  and  sentiments  of  the  people.  It 
lives  in  their  industry,  virtue,  and  public  senti- 
ment :  Or  rather  it  is  produced,  preserved,  and 
kept  alive,  by  the  state  of  society.  If  the  body 
of  the  people  shall  lose  their  property,  their 
knowledge,  and  their  virtue,  their  greatest  and 
most  valuable  blessings  are  lost  at  the  same 
time.  With  the  loss  of  these,  public  sentiment 
will  be  corrupted  :  With  tlie  corruption  of  the 
public  sentiment,  bills  of  rights,  constitutions 
written  upon  paper,  and  all  the  volumes  of 
VOL.  II         F  3 
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written  law,  will  lose  their  force,  and  utifitv. 
'I'heir  government  will  immediately  begin  to 
change  :  And  when  the  people  have  themselves 
lost  the  cause,  the  principle,  and  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  they  will  no  longer  be  capable  of  a 
free  government  :  They  are  better  suited  for 
the  restraiuts  of  aristocracy,  or  what  is  far  bet- 
ter, for  the  regulations  of  monarchy.  The  con- 
stitutions and  the  laws  of  such  a  people,  will  no 
more  preserve  their  freedom,  than  the  tombs 
and  the  coffins  of  Montesquieu  and  Franklin, 
will  retain  their  abilities  and  virtues. 

There  is  not  any  thing,  which  in  its  own  na- 
ture is  more  variable,  than  the  state  ol'  societv. 
When  the  minds  of  men  are  roused  up  by  great 
objects  to  great  pursuits,  and  their  am!>ition  is 
t^uided  by  a  sense  of  honor  and  virtue,  a  nation 
rises  to  the  hi'^hest  attainments,  nnd  to  the  most 
dignified  appearance,  that  the  human  race  ever 
assumes  ;  but  when  little  motives,  influence  lit- 
tle minds,  to  pursue  little  objects,  by  little  meas- 
ures, the  event  will  be  the  minimum  ;  the  low- 
est state  of  depression,  to  which  society  can  de- 
scend :  And  of  both  these  states,  every  nation 
and  every  governmeU'  is  susceptible.  Voltaire 
has  somcwhtre  said,  that  no  one  would  suspect 
the  Swedes  in  his  day,  were  the  same  people 
that  performed  such  exploits  in  the  time  of 
Charlfs  the  twelfth.  Wc  canftot  expect  that 
republican  virtue  and  honor  will  ever  arise  to 
a  more  solid  or  brilliant  appearance,  than  it  put 
on,  in  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  for  Ameri- 
can Independence  ;  and  in  the  duplicity,  intol- 
erance, avarice  and  insolence  of  party  politicians, 
there  is  [1806]  something  extremely  humbling, 
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mortifying^,  and  degradini^.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, the  American  people  are  not  corriipu  d, 
cmaeiated,  or  enervated  ;  and  whensoever  ihc 
state  ot  their  country  shall  require  it,  they  are 
capable  of  all  the  vigor,  energy,  hardihood,  and 
virtue,  that  appeared  in  their  fathers  at  any  for- 
mer period. 

Ye  people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
behold  here  the  prec;;rious  foundation  upon 
which  ye  hold  your  Jiberties.  They  rest  not 
upon  things  written  upon  paper,  nor  upon  the 
virtues,  the  vices,  or  the  designs  of  other  men, 
but  they  depend  ujwn  yourselves  ;  upon  your 
maintaining  your  property,  your  knowledge, 
and  your  virtue.  Nature  and  society  have  Join- 
ed to  produce,  and  to  establish  freedom  m  A- 
merica.  You  are  now  in  ilie  full  possession  of 
all  your  natural  and  civil  rights  ;  under  no  re- 
straints in  acquiring  knowledge,  property,  or 
the  highest  honors  of  your  countr}-  ;  in  the  most 
rapid  state  of  improvement,  and  population  ; 
with  perfect  fi'eedom  to  make  fmlher  improve- 
ments in  vour  own  condition.  In  this  state  of 
society,  every  thing  is  adapted  to  promote  the 
prosperity,  the  importance,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  body  of  the  people.  But  nothing  is  so 
established  among  men,  but  that  it  may  change 
and  vary.  If  you  should  lose  that  spii  it  of  in- 
dustry, of  economy,  of  knowledge,  and  of  vir- 
tue, which  led  you  to  independence  and  to  em- 
pire, then,  but  not  until  then,  w  ill  you  lose  your 
freedom  :  Preserve  your  virtues,  and  your  free- 
dom will  be  perpetual  I 
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'  ■ '  No.  I.       : 

SPEECH  of  the  Oneyda  tribe,  one  of  the  fix  nations  of  confederate  Indiitns^  fcnt  t$ 
the  New  Engiartd provinca,  June  ig,  1775.     Chap.  II.  p.  41. 

"  Brothbrs  I  We  have  heard  of  the  unhappy  difTerenceSi  and  ^rrat 
coatells  between  you  and  old  England.  Wc  wonder  grcaily,  and  are 
troubled  io  our  ntindt. 

Brothers  I  PolTefi  your  mindi  in  peace  refpefllngus  Indtani.  We  can- 
not  intermeddle  in  thi*  difpute  between  two  biothcri.  The  quarrel  Teems 
to  be  unnatural.  You  are  I'li^  t/rothers  oj  one  Hood.  We  arc  unwilling  to 
join  on  either  fide  in  fuch  a  contcft,  for  we  bear  an  equal  ailcflion  to  you 
both,  Old  and  New  England.  Should  the  great  king  of  England  apply  to 
us  for  aid,  we  Ihall  deny  him.  If  the  colonies  apply,  we  will  rcfufe.  The 
prefent  fituation  of  you  two  brothers  is  new,  and  ftrapge  tn  us.  We  Indian* 
cannot  find,  nor  recoiled):  in  the  traditions  of  our  anccdor*,  the  like  cafe, 
or  a  Hmilar  inflance. 

Brothers  I  For  thcfe  reafons  ponefs  your  minds  in  peace,  and  take  no  um- 
brage, that  wc  Indians  rcfufe  joining  in  the  conteit.     We  are  for  peace. 

Brothers  I  Was  it  an  alien,  a  foreign  nation  who  had  Hruck  you,  we 
(hould  look  into  the  matter.  We  hope,  through  ike  wife  government  and 
good  pleafure  of  God,  your  diUrcfles  may  be  foon  removed,  and  the  dark 
clouds  be  difperfed. 

Brothers  I  As  we  have  declared  for  peace,  we  d^ fire  you  would  not 
apply  to  our  Indian  brethren  in  New  England  foi  ;tfl>liance.  Let  us  In- 
dians be  all  of  one  mind,  and  live  with  one  ai>oihcr  ;  and  you  white  peo- 
ple, fettle  your  own  difputes  betwixt  yourfelves. 

Brothers  !  We  have  now  declared  our  minds,  pleafe  to  write  to  us  that 
we  may  know  yours." 

Signed  by  thirteen  of  the  Sachems  and  Warriors  of  the  Oneyda  nation. 
Dated  from  Koncnwarvhare,  i.  e.  a  head  erc£lcd  on  a  pole.* 

^^^^^^^^ 

No.   11. 

SPEECH  of  Lieutenant  General  Burgnyne  to  thejridiavs  in  Congreff,  ct  the  Camb 
upon  the  River  Btqutt,  Junen,  ij-j-j,  andiAeir  unfwer.  CtiAF.  IV.  p.  98. 

Chiefs  AND  Warriors, 

THE  great  king  our  common  father,  and  the  patron  of  all  who  feck 
and  dcferve  his  proteftion,  hss  confidctcd  with  fatisfaction  the  general 
conduA  of  the  Indian  tribes  (rom  the  bfginning  of  the  troubles  in  Amer- 
ica. Too  fagacions  and  tco  faithful  to  be  deluded  or  corrupted,  they 
have  obfervrd  the  violated  rights  of  the  paicntal  power  ihcy  love,  and  burn- 
ed to  vindicate  tfarm.  A  few  individuals  alone,  the  rcfufe  of  a  fmall  tribr,a( 

f  Qordon,    Arerkan  Wi\r.  Vd.  1.  p.  -60,  ^560. 
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the  fnO  wtrr  \fA  aftrsy  ;  pnd  tbf  mirrfprcrcnia'ion,  the  rp«cioiii  illure- 
pKi '1.  ibr  infulinui  prnmiCrt,  and  (iivc.dficd  plot i,  in  ul  ich  ihr  r<  bria 
a'c  cxrrr  iird,  and  all  of  which  they  cntp'o'^cd  for  thai  <  fi(£V  have  Itrvfd 
*)iily  in  the  end  to  fiihatice  the  honoi  ol  the  tnbn  in  j;fniral,  In  demon- 
Inating  lo  the  world  how  few  and  how  contempiible  arc  the  api  ft^iri  It 
is  a  truth  known  to  you  all,  thai,fh'''f  piiilulexatnpltjexcrpud,  (»nd  they 
probably  have  bcibrc  tMs  day  hid  thiir  faces  »n  fhanie)  ihe  collcftjve  voi. 
cetanci  hand*  of  ihc  Indidii  tribcn  over  thii  vaft  coniincot,  arc  on  ih«  fide 
of  jiiUicc,  of  law,  and  oi  the  kin|;. 

The  rcdraint  yuu  have  put  i.pnn  votir  rrrmtment  in  waiiioK  ibr  kipfr, 
your  taiher'i  call  to  arm;,  the  ba'drit  |<roof,  I  am  pei'u.dtd.io  which 
your  afTcdfioii  could  have  been  put,  iianoihti  maniftO  and  aHidtd  mark 
of  your  adhcr'Dce  to  that  principle  of  connrftion  to  which  you  were  al- 
way^  tei'd  lu  allude,  ana  which  it  ii  mutually  the  joy  and  the  duty  of  (he 
pat'Mit  lo  clicrifh. 

The  ilrinercy  of  your  fa'her  has  bern  abnfed.ibe  ofF'tJ  of  hit  m-rcy 
lia.T  been  dtlpiifd,  and  his  father  p;»Mrrce  woii'd.  in  h's  (^«-^  he<on'ie 
culpi'blr,  ill  as  much  at  it  w"utd  v.itt  hfUl  rrdrrfj  Im  m  'he  mr|t  ^'tievtui 
oppuflijrs  in  the  provinc«s  hat  evci  diTgraced  tic  hillorv  o|  in^i  kind. 
Ittlicrclorp  remain!,  for  me,  thegMirral  ok  one  ol  hi»  m.ij'li\'»  armies,  and 
it!  J  c  coui.cil  his  re  prr'eniative,  to  lelcale  >"<  u  (nm  tl  «>(<■  bordsyuro- 
bedicncc  iinps^fi'd.  VV'airiciri,  ycni  air  free — cofi>>ih  .n  the  michiuf  your 
vulour  .ind  y  ur  cauTe — fluke  at  tiit  t:  minon  tncmits  ol  (iioai  Bri'ain  ?nd 
Atnciica,  dilliuhcri  of  public  oidci,  peace,  and  hap^incls,  Oilliuyciiof 
«;oiniTicrcc,  paiiicidtsol  the  (Ute. 

Tliecitclc  round  >(iii,llie  Chufj  of  his  majcRv's  European  foTcej,  and 
of  the  prir.cfs  hu  ailifs,  i!>cein  )ou  as  bioilurs  in  the  war.  Kmiiloii«  in 
g'o' V  and  ill  friffidftiip,  wc  will  endeavor  recipiocaliy  to  give  and  lo  receive 
ex<iniples  ;  wr  know  Low  to  valiip.  and  we  vsill  (Invr  lo  imita'e  your 
perfeviraticf  in  enerpriir,  and  v'lir  conflancy  to  rrfilt  h(inf;<T,  vtaiii.el--, 
and  pa'p.  Re  it  our  t^fk,  from  tf.r  diilaics  o'  our  rrligion,  the  law^  ot  our 
wailaie,  and  the  prii  cipie$  and  in:eiif>  of  otir  p<j.icy,  to  regula'e  your  paf- 
(jons  wlun  iliey  ovtrl><:ar,  to  point  cut  where  it  is  n'blcr  to  (pare  ihan  lo 
rcvtn);e,to  diicriniinaie  degrees  of  ^;uil(,  to  fuipend  the  uplifitd  ffroke,  to 
cli.'fli'^r,  ai'd  not  to  dcRroy. 

Thiswsi  to  you,  my  Iriends,  is  new  ;  upon  all  former  occafions,  in  ta- 
king the  fitld  you  bfid  yourltlvts  au'hoiifed  to  defiroy  wlirrevtir 
youinme,  Ixcaufc  every  where  \ou  Immd  an  tncmy,  The  calc  is  now  ve- 
ry    t^flVrrnf. 

Tilt  kiiijr  lias  many  faithful  fubjtfls  di^pei  ft  d  in  the  provinces,  confc- 
■.jiici-.tly  you  hA^e  many  brothers  tlute  :  and  ihele  people  aicM'.c  moie  lo 
oepiiiecU  that  tfiry  ^re  perlecntfd,  or  imprifonrd,  wherever  they  are  di<- 
covei'd  or  fulp.fted  ;  and  to  difltiiiKle,  is,  to  a  generous  mind, a  yet  moie 
grif '  oi)-i  piinilhmtnt. 

I'rrlu^ii^'d  that  \our  rriHgnanimitv  of  character,  joined  to  your  principles 
of  aii'ftiuii  to  ihr.  kir.g,  will  ^ive  me  fuller  cnntn  iil  over  your  minds  than 
ihcnjiiuarv  tank  with  wiiich  I  am  ii.vtfled,  I  enjoin  your  mrll  Icrirus  at- 
teniion  to  .he-  inlrs  whith  1  hereby  proclaim  (or  your  invariable  cbiciva- 
lioii  during  the  c£inp.)if)n. 

I  politivcly  forbid  bi-'odOied,  when  you  are  not  cppofed  in  arms. 
fiigfd  mm,  wonitii,  cliiidien,  anii  pii'oncrs,  muft  be  held    lacrid    frorn 
tbc  kiiitc  or  hditiiet.  f  ven  in  the  time  of  a/'hial  conflidl. 

You  (ha'l  iceeive  compenf;iiion  for  the  piifoncrsyou  take;  but  you  (hall 
be  called  to  acci)U(it  for  'calpi. 

In  conformity  and  indulgence  to  j'our  cufloms,  which  have  affixed  aa 
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Jdct  of  h'^nor  to  fuch  badzrt  of  vi^o'v.  v^i  (hill  be  illowec)  to  take  iKe 
fcdlp^  of  ihr  dfit',  when  klllf«^  by  your  fie,  •n»t  in  f««r  oppofiiion  ;  but 
on  no  trrount.  or  p'ctcncc,  or  fubllety,  or  prrvarjciiirtn,  are  (hry  lo  be  tt> 
ken  frrtm  tSe  wounded  or  even  dyinj; ;  and  ftill  left  pardonable,  if  pnllU 
ble,  will  it  be  hrlJ,  lo  kill  mrn  in  that  condition,  on  ourpofe.  and  upon  t 
fuppofitixn  that  i'<ij  pro'rflion  (o  the  wounded  would  be  (herrby  evaded. 

Bilr  iu'kii)^  (T.lTui},  incendiaries,  ravageri,  and  plundereri  of  the  coun« 
try,  lo  wtiarever  a'mvihey  m<iv  belouf;,  ftiall  be  tr/caled  with  lefs  re^^e've  { 
but  I  he  la'itude  mud  be  given  you  by  order,  and  I  muU  be  thejud^of 
the  orcafioii. 

Should  (heenrmy  on  their  part,  dare  to  countenance  a^i  of  barbarity 
tbwardi  thofr  who  may  fall  into  the ir  h:indi,  it  thA\  bL-  voui's  alfo  'o  re- 
uliaie  i  but  till  fevrriiy  (h^ll  be  thus  compelled,  b-ar  imm  )ycaSle  inyouf 
heana  thii  foul  mixim,  (it  cann  u  bi  too  drcply  imprcffil)  that  the  great 
(IT  niial  reward  worthy  fervice  of  your  alliance,  the  (inceii'y  of  your  real 
to  the  kin^.  your  father  and  never  failing  protcdlor,  will  be  eKaminrd  •tnd 
jud,>ed  upon  the  trlt  only  of  your  ftearly  and  uniform  adherence  t  >  iho 
oidersand  counfc  Is  of  ihofe  to  whom  hia  inajrfty  hai  intruded  the  direa* 
tion  and  the  honor  of  his  arms. 

OOOOOOO 

Answer  from  an  old  C/iicf  of  the  Iroquois. 

t  Hand  up,  ill  the  name  of  all  ihe  na'ioti!;  prcfent,  to  afTjrc  our  fai'ier^ 
that  we  have  attcnrively  liftencd  to  his  di'courfe.  Wc  r^  oeive  you  'jour 
fjihcr.  brcaufe  when  you  fpcak,  we  hear  the  voice  of  our  great  fatUer  be- 
yond ihe  great  lakri 

With  o  le  cimm.in  alTrnt,  we  oromife  a  confltant  obedience  to  all  you 
have  ordered,  anil  all  you  fhall  order;  and  may  the  father  of  days  "ivcyou 
many  and  luccds  I 

We  I'jiici.'  in  the  aonroli'ation  yo'i  have  expredsd  of  our  behivor. 

We  ha»r  been  t  vA  an  1  temoted  b/  the  Bollonians ;  but  wc  have  lovetf 
our  fathir,  and  our  hatchets  have  been  fh'arpened  upon  our  affi-ftiorn. 

In  pri>ot  ot  the  finccrity  of  oui  proff  (Tiouj,  our  whole  villaiie<,  able  to 
go  tri  war,  tiiecnmi-  'orih,  Theoidaiid  mlirin,  ouriiifants  and  our  wives, 
iloue,  icmai;!  at  huinc.  - 
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'*  BY  "John  Burjrnyne,  Efq  L'tutcni'tt  Gfitr.il  of  hjs  Mijrp/t  jrm'ts  in  Ameri* 
ca  I  aitinet  of  l/ic  Q^iein'}  rc.nmcnt  nf  li.^^ht  dra^uc'it,  i  ''•lOr  nf  Jjrt  H'i!liani 
in  North  ff'itain,  one  of  tft:  R  prfj'cntutivr.i  ofthr  ti  •'  .'  ■•  of  Great  Britain  in 
Pdrlianent  ardcomnutdi'i^  an  urmy  anJ  fleet  employed  ot  an  (xl'cditiou  from 
Car,adi,  iJc.  die    e^c.     Cnap.  IV.  p.   loo. 

•'  THK  forces  en'niftcd  to  my  comrrian^  ire  dcfigncd  to  aft  in  con- 
cert and  upon  »  common  principle,  with  the  ntimirous  armirs  and  fleetl 
wnich  already  di'p  i»v  in  cverv  quirttr  ot  iinetica,  tbc  power,  the  judicc, 
and.  when  prnpprly  foiiwht,  the  mercy  of  the  king. 

"  Tnr  cauff.  in  which  'he  firiufli  a^ms  are  thus  rx^iit'd,  applies  to  the 
tnort  aff.itliii;  intcrrlh  of  the  human  heart  ;  and  the  military  fervantsof 
tfje  crown,  at  firfV  called  forth  f  )r  thcfotc  piirpofe  of  rcif-Hini;  the  rights  of 
the  cuatfitulioni  uo^v  co.'nSire  with  love  of  th^^rcouiiiiy)  and  duty  tociiei^ 
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fnvereii^n,  the  other extfnfivc  jncitemeitts  which  fpring  irom  a  dne  fenic  o( 
the  general  privilcgrs  of  mankind.  To  the  eyes  and  can  ot  the  temperate 
part  of  the  public, and  to  the  brcafts  of  fulTeTing-^houfanda  in  the  provincea, 
be  the  mrlancholy  appeal,  whether  the  pre(ent  unnatural  rebeilion  has  nat 
bern  made  a  foiindation  for  the  completeft  fyOem  of  lyraony  that  ever 
God,  in  his  difplcafure,  fufFcred  foi  a  time  to  be  exercifed  over  a  fJroward 
and  ftubbnrn  grneration. 

*'  Arbitrary  imprilonment,  confifcation  of  property,  perfecution  and  tor> 
ture,  unprecedented  in  the  inqiiifitions  of  the  Romifh  church,  are  among 
the  palpable  enormiiies  that  verify  the  ahHrmativc.  Thefe  are  infllAcd  by 
alTemblies  and  ^  mraittees,  who  dare  to  profei*  thcmfrlves  friends  to  lib. 
eriy,  upon  the  ..toil  quiet  lubjrcts,  without  diftinffinn  ol  age  or  fex,  for  the 
ibie  crime,  often  for  the  fole  fufpicion,  of  having  adhered  in  pnnciple  to 
the  government  under  which  they  were  born,  and  to  which,  by  every  tie, 
divine  and  human,  they  owe  allegiance.  To  confummate  thete  fliocking 
proceedings,  the  profanation  of  religion  is  added  to  the  mod  profligate 
proftitution  of  common  rca'on  ;  the  cnnfciences  of  men  are  fet  at  naught  t 
and  multitudes  are  compelled  not  only  to  bear  arms,  but  alfo  to  fwear 
fubjc£lionto  an  ufurpation  they  abhor, 

"  Animated  by  tliete  coiffideratinns;  Jt  the  head  of  troopS  in  the  full 
powers  of  health,  difcipline,  and  valor  ;  determined  to  Orike  where  ne- 
ctlTary,  and  anxious  to  fpare  where  polTible,  1  by  ihefc  prclenis  invite  and 
exhort  all  perfons,  in  all  places  where  the  progrefi  of  this  army  may  point, 
an  1  by  the  blefTing  of  God  I  will  extend  it  lar,  to  maintnin  fuch  a  condu£l 
as  may  julfify  me  in  prote6ling  their  lands,  lubitations  and  families.  The 
intention  of  this  addrefs  is  to  hold  forth  fcrurity,  not  depredation  to  the 
country.  To  thofe  whom  fpirit  and  principle  may  ir^diicc  to  partake  of 
the  glorious  tafk  of  redeemiog  their  countrymen  from  dungeons,  and  re- 
eftablifhing  the  blelTinfts  of  le^a I  government,  1  offer  encouragement  and 
employment;  and  upon  the  firfl  intelligence  of  their  afTociations,  1  will 
find  means  to  affid  their  undertakings.  The  domeJiic,  the  induitrious,  the 
infirm,  and  even  the  timid  inhabitants,  I  am  defirous  to  proteft,  piovided 
they  remain  quieily  at  their  houfes  ;  thai  they  do  not  fuffer  their  cattle  to 
be  removed,  nor  their  corn  or  forage  to  be  fecicted  or  drftroyed  ;  that 
they  do  not  break  up  their  bridges  or  roads  ;  nor  by  any  other  a£l,  dirediiy 
or  indircftiv,  endeavor  to  obdiuft  the  operations  of  the  king's  troops,  ir 
fupply  or  afliff  thofe  of  the  enemy.  Every  fpecics  of  provifion  brought  to 
my  camp,  will  b?  paid  for  at  an  equitable  rate,  an-l  in  folid  coin. 

*'  In  confcioufnefs  of  chriftianitv,  my  royal  ma'  er's  clemency,  and  the 
honor  of  foldierfhip,  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  invitation,  and  wifhed  for 
more  perfuafive  terms  to  give  it  imprelHon  :  And  let  not  people  be  led  lo 
difregard  it,  by  confuiering  their  diftance  from  the  immediate  fituation  of 
my  camp.  I  have  but  to  give  flretch  to  the  Indian  forcrs  under  my  direc- 
tion, and  they  Amount  to  thoufands,  to  overtake  the  hardened  enemies  of 
C  Britain  and  America  :  I  confiricr  them  the  fame  wherever  they  may  lurk. 

"  If,  notwithftanding  thefe  rndcavori,  and  finccrc  inclinations  to  effetl 
ihem,  the  phrenzy  of  hollility  fhould  rcrhain,  I  trull  I  diall  Hand  acquiued 
in  the  eyes  of  God  and  men,  in  denouncing  and  executing  the  vengeance 
of  the  ftate  againft  the  wilful  outcads.  The  mcffengcrs  of  iuftice  and  of 
wraih  await  them  in'the  field  ;  and  devaftation,  famine,  and  every  con- 
comitant honor  that  a  rplutfant  but  indifprnfiblc  profccutinn  of  military 
duty  mufl  occafion,  will  bar  the  way  to  their  return.     J.   BURGOYN'E. 

*'  By  order  of  his  excellency  the  Lieut.  General, 

Ronr.  Kingston,    Sccrdar,. 

t'  Camp  near  Ticondcroga,  4th  July,  1777." 
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No.  IV. 

Address  to  General  Burgoyne,*  Chap.  IV.  p.  100. 

TO  John  Burgoyne,  Efq.  Lirutenant  General  of  hi*  majefty's  armies 
in  America,  Colonel  of  the  Queca's  rrgiment  of  light  dragoons,  governor 
of  fort  William  in  North  Britain,  one  of  the  reprefentativca  of  the  Com. 
mons  of  Great  Britain,  and  commiinding  an  array  and  fleet  v'oiployed  ca 
an  expedition  from  Canada,  &c.  &•:.  &c. 

Mojl  high,  mtfl  mighty,  mojl  puijant,  and  fublime  General  f 

When  the  forces  under  your  command  arrived  at  Quebec  in  order  to  aB 
in  concert  and  upon  a  common  principle  with  tht  nunerous  fleeti  and  armies  which 
already  difplay  in  every  qiuuter  oj  America,  the  jujlice  and  mercy  of  your  king, 
we  the  reptiles  of  America,  were  ftruck  with  unufual  trepidation  and  af- 
tonifhment.  But  what  words  can  exprefs  the  plenitude  of  our  horror, 
when  the  colonel  of  the  Queen^s  regimtnt  of  tight  draf^oor.s,  advanced  towards 
Ticonderoga.  The  mountains  (hook  before  thee,  and  the  trees  of  the  forelt 
Mwed  their  lofty  heads  ;  the  vad  lakes  of  the  north  were  chilled  at  thy 
prcfence,  and  the  mighty  catara£ls  ftoppcd  their  tremendous  career,  and 
were  fulpendcd  in  awe  at  thy  approach.  Judge,  then,  oh  ineffMe  governor 
of  Fort  William  in  North  Britain,  what  mud  have  been  the  terror,  difmay, 
and  del  pair,  that  overfpread  this  paltiy  continent  oi  Americt,  and  us  its 
wretched'  inhabitants.  Dark  and  (Srcary,  indeed,  was  the  profpcdt  before 
us,  til!  like  the  fun  in  the  horizon,  your  jnolf  gracious,  fublime,  and  irrc- 
iidabie  proclamation  opened  the  doors  of  mercy,  and  inatched  us,  as  it 
were,  from  the  jaws  of  annihilation. 

We  foolilhly  thought,  blind  as  we  were,  that  your  gracious  mdfter's 
fleets  and  armies  were  come  to  deftroy  us  and  our  hbertirs  ,  hut  we  arc 
happy  in  hearing  from  vou  (and  who  cam  doubt  what  you  aflcrf  f)  (hat  they 
were  called  forth  for  the/ale  purpvje  of  rejioring  the  i  !ghts  of  the  conjlit-uion  to  a 
JTOwaid  and  ftubhorn  generation , 

And  is  it  for  this,  oh  fublime  lieutenant  general,  that  ysu  have  given  your- 
feif  the  trouble  to  crols  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  with  incredible  fatigue  tra- 
verfe  uncultivated  wilds  ?  And  we  ungratefully  refufe  the  proffered  blcf- 
fing  ? — To  reftore  the  rights  of  the  coniiituiion,  you  have  called  together 
an  amiable  hod  ol  (avages,  and  turned  them  luofc  to  fcalp  uur  women  and 
children,  and  lay  ourcuunlry  wade.  Th.isihey  have  pcrforwied  with  their 
ufual  TKill  and  clemency,  and  yet  we  remain  iurenfible  of  the  benefit,  «ud 
unthankful  for  fo  much  goodiiefs. 

Our  Congrefs  have  declared  inilependr ncp,  and  our  alTimblies,  as  your 
hitjhncis  juftiy  obferves,  have  moU  ukkedly  imj>rifoued  the  avowed  fiiends 
ot  that  power  with  which  they  are  at  war,  and  mr-d  ^^v/line/y  compelled 
thofe,  whole  confciences  will  n<»t  prrniit  ilicui  (a  fight,  to  pay  fome  fmall 
ujrt  cowards  the  expenccs  their  country  is  at,  in  Itipporting  what  is  called  a 
neceliaiy,  dcfcnfjve  war.  If  we  go  on  thus  in  our  obllinacy  and  ingrati- 
tude, what  eaii  we  expe£l,  but  that  you  fliould,  in  your  anger,  give  a  Jlretck 
to  the  Indian  forces  under  your  direUion,  amounting  to  thottfands,  to  overtake  and 
Mf,h<)\'  us  ?  Or,  which  it  ten  times  woric,  that  you  (hould  withdraw  your 
Uccisand  armies,  and  leave  us  to  our  own  mifery,  without  complcaiing  the 
Liencvolent  talk  you  have  begun,  of  reftoring  to  us  the  rights  of  the  cmiftitutionf 

We  lubmit,  we  fubmit,  moft  puiffant  colonel  of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  light 
■iij^o.r.s,  and  governor  of  fort  H'iiiiam  in  North  Britain  !  We  offer  our  heads  to 
he  tcdlping  knitc,  and  our  bellies  to  the  bayonet.     Who  can  rciiil  thi.-  iorce, 

°*  ''I'titt.'n  f>y  a  young  rjfiar,  and  defgncdfor  thcfalditrs  in  the  America  <.    j_v- 
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of  your  eloquence  ?  Who  can  withnan(  1  ihe  terror  of  your  arm$  ?  The  iri* 
vitation  you  have  made,  in  the  confcioujfjiefs  of  clirijlianity,  your  royal  majler' t 
cUmena,  and  the  hcur  of  foldier/hip,  wi;  thankfully  accept.  The  blood  of 
the  (latn,  the  cries  of  injured  vtrgins  a.od  innocent  children,  and  the  never 
ccdfiiig  fighsand  gioans  of  ftarving  wiretches,  now  ianguilhing  in  the  jails 
and  piifon  Ihips  of  New  Yoik,  call  on  us  in  vain,  whilft  your  fublime 
proclamation  is  founded  in  our  ears.  IForgive  us,  oh  our  country  !  Forgive 
us,  dear  pofterity  !  Forgive  us,  all  ye  foreign  powers,  who  arc  anxioufly 
watching  our  conduct  in  this  important  Itruggle,  if  we  yield  implicitly  to 
the  pcrluafivc  tongue  of  the  moli  eleg.int  colonel  oj  her  mijejly's  regiment  ef 
li^ht  dragoons. 

Forbear  then,  thou  magnanimous /«it/f«J/t/^<ni;r(j/  /  Forbear  to  denounce 
vengeance  againft  us.  Forbear  to  give  afiietck  to  thofe  rejlorers  of  conjlitutinn, 
alrtoht,iite  Indian  forces  under  your  diredion.  I^et  not  the  mejfengers  ofju/- 
tice  and  wrath  await  us  tn  llu  field,  and  deuajlation,  famine,  and  every  comomi- 
tan t  horror,  htr  our  reuirn  to  the  allr,»iance  ol  a  prince,  who  by  his  royal 
will,  would  deprive  us  of  every  blefliiiit^ot  lile,  with  all  podible  clemency. 

We  zte  dome/iic,  v/t  are  indu/lriuuf,  we  are  infirm  and  tinid ;  we  (hall  re. 
main  quietly  at  home,  and  not  ri-mave  our  cuttle,  our  corn,  or  forage,  in  hopes 
you  will  come,  at  the  head  of  troops,  in  I'he  full  powers  of  health,  di  cipline,  and. 
valor,  and  take  charge  of  them  for  yotirlt  Ives.  Behold  eur  wives  and 
daughters,  our  flocks  and  herds,  our  goods  and  chattels,  are  they  not  at  thr 
mercv  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  of  his  lieuteiur.t  general,  member  of  the  houf: 
»f  commons,  and  governor  of  Fort  li'rlltamin  North  Biitain  f 

A.  B. 
C.  D. 
E.  F.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Saratoga,  I olh  July,  1777. 

'^■/^^^/^^^"^^ 

No.   V. 

Lord  Chatham'' s  Speck  on  the  Indian  war  and  barbae  its.  Chap.  U'.p.  134 
IN  the  lime  ot  the  American  war,  it  was  the  piattice  with  the  Briti(>> 
minifters  and  their  iidhirents,  in  their  fptechcs  in  the  Hritilh  pai}iamerit,to 
avow  and  julhfy  their  mea  lares  of  employing  the  Indians  to  cairv  the  hor. 
rors  and  baibnritie^  of  their  lavage  wars,  into  the  Atneiican  lioiitiers  and 
plantations.  It  was  fa  id  to  be  right,  wile,  and  eventuaJly  a  meafuie  o^ 
mercy  and  clemency  ;  as  it  would  ibon  put  an  end  10  the  rebellion,  and  01 
courle  10  the  neceinty  of  any  further  war  and  dedruftion,  by  reducing  the 
colonies  to  a  ftaie  of  obedience  and  lubjedion  to  the  Britifh  king  and  na- 
tion. Among  others,  lord  Suffolk,  fecrctary  of  IValc,  highly  coMimendcd 
the  mcafiire,  and  oblcrvcii,  "  Bcfides  its  pjlicy  and  neceflitv,  the  meafuif 
was  a!fo  allowable  on  ij/inciple,  (or  that  it  was  peifcttly  juftifiablc  to  ule 
all  the  means  liiat  God  and  nature  had  put  into  our  hands." 

On  tnisoceiifion,  the  venerable  old  pairiot  lord  Chatham,  by  whole  ad 
minillraiion  Canada  had  been  conquered,  and  an  end  put  to  the  Indian 
ravage,  and  flaughter,  role,  and  ipoke;  "  I  am  aftonifhed,  fliockcd  to  hear 
^iich  principles  confeffcd  ;  to  hear  tiicm  avowed  in  this  houle  or  even  iu 
thisc.ountrv.  Mv  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  encroached  again  on  your 
attention,  bu'  I  cannot  reprcfs  my  indignation.  1  feel  myfelf  impelled  to- 
fpeak.     My  lords,  we  are  called  upon  as  nieirilsers  of  this  huufe,  as  men, 
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ai  chnftianj,  to  proteff  againft  fuch  horrible  Inrbarit.y,  «'  Tiiat  Cod  and 
nature  had  put  intoovir  hands !"  Wmi  idca>  oi  God  and  niiurethat  noble 
lord  may  entertain  I  know  not,  but  I  kno\*  thai  fuch  deteftaolo  piiiiciplca 
are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion  aiid  humaniry.  What,  to  attribute  ihc 
ficred  ran£lion  of  fiod  atu)  nature  lo  the  luallacres  of  the  Intiian  icalpnig 
knife!  to  the  cannibal  favage,  torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  drinking 
the  blood  of  his  mangled  viftimsl  Such  notions  fl»oci<  f-verv  precept  of 
morality,  every  feciing  of  humanity,  every  fentimcnt  of  honor.  Tiwfc  a- 
bominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable avov^rai  of  thcin,  dtmand 
the  moft  decifive  indignation.  I  call  upon  that  right  reverend,  and  thi« 
mod  learned  bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  fupport  the 
jnfticc  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bifnopsto  interpolc  the  unfuliicd 
Iiin6litv  of  their  lawn,  upon  the  judges  'o  interpofe  the  purity  of  their 
ermine,  to  fave  us  from  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  hor.orof  youi  lotd- 
fiiips,  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your  anccftois,  and  to  maintain  your  own, 
I  call  upon  th«  fpirit  and  humanity  of  my  couniry,  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tional charader.  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  eonllitution.  From  the  ta- 
peftry  that  adorns  thefe  walls,  the  immortal  anccflor  of  this  noble  lord, 
frowns  with  indignation  at  the  difgrace  of  his  country.  In  vain  did  he 
defend  the  liberty,  and  cftablilh  the  religion  of  Britain  againft  the  tyranny 
of  Rome,  if  thefe  worfc  than  popilh  cruelties  and  inquifiiional  prafliccsarc 
endured  among  us.  To  fend  (orth  the  mcrcilcis  cannibal  thirftingfor 
blood  I  againft  whom  ?  Your  proteUant  biethren  ;  to  lay  waftc  their 
country,  t*  dcfolate  their  dwellings,  to  extirpate  their  race  and  name,  by 
the  aid  and  inflrumentality  of  thefe  horrible  nell-hounds  of  war  I  Spain 
can  no  longer  boaft  pre-eminence  of  barbarity.  She  armed  herlclf  with 
blood  hounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  Me<ico,  but  we  more 
luthlefs,  loofe  thefe  dogs  of  war  againfl  our  countrvmen  in  Amciica,  en- 
(iearcd  to  us  by  every  tic  that  fhould  fanftify  humanity.  My  lord;,,  I 
folemnly  call  upon  your  lordfhips,  and  upon  every  order  of  in^n  in  the 
(late,  to  (fainp  upon  this  infamous  proceedure  the  indelible  Oigma  of  pub- 
lic abhorrence.  More  particularly  I  call  upon  the  holy  prelates  of  our  re- 
ligion to  do  away  this  iniquity  ;  let  them  perform  a  iudratioo  to  purify 
their  country  from  this  deep  and  deadly  fin.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and 
weak,  and  at  prefcnt  unable  to  fay  more,  but  my  feelit>gs  and  indignation 
-verc  too  lliong  to  havefaid  lefs.  I  could  not  have  flcpt  this  night  in  my 
iird,  nor  repofcd  my  head  upon  ray  pillow,  without  giving  this  vent  to  my 
'-:eraal  abhorrence  of  lucb  enormous  and  prepoderous  principles."* 

No.    VI. 

A  convenlion  btttueen  Ututimnt  general  Burgoyne  and  major  general  Gates. 

Ciiap.  IV.  p.  157. 
I.  The  troops  under  lieutenant  gfneral  liurgoyne,  to  march  out  of  their 
ramp  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  the  artillery  of  the  cntrfiMchments  tothc 
vcige  of  the  river,  where  the  oKl  fort  Hood,  where  the  arms  and  artillery 
jre  to  be  lelt ;  the  arms  lo  be  piled  by  word  of  command  from  their  owa 
officers. 
J  I.  A  free  pafTage  to  be  granted  to  the  army  uridcr  licutcuant  general 

*  BtlJJiam'i  UJe  of  Ouithm^ 
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Bnrj^oync,  to  Grf  at  Britain,  upon  condition  of  not  forcing  again  in  NortJi 
America  during  the  prefent  cent  eft  ;  and  the  port  of  iBoflon  to  be  afllgncd 
for  the  entry  of  tranfporta  to  receive  the  troopi,  whenever  general  Howe 
fhall  fo  order. 

HI.  Should  any  cartel  take  place  by  which  the  army  under  lieutenant 
general  Burgoyne,  or  any  part  of  it,  may  be  exchanged,  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle to  be  void,  as  far  as  luch  exchange  {hall  be  made. 

IV.  The  army  under  lieutenant  general  Burgoyne  ii  to  march  to  Ma f. 
fachufetls  Bay  by  the  eaficft  and  mod  expeditious  and  convenient  route  ; 
iind  to  be  quartered  in,  near,  or  as  convenient  as  poinble  to  Bofton,  that 
r^e  march  of  the  troops  may  not  be  delayed  when  tranfports  arrive  to 
ifceivethem. 

V.  The  troops  to  be  fupplird  on  (heir  march,  and  during  their  being  in 
quarters,  with  provifions  by  major  general  Gales'  orders,  at  <he  fame  rate 
of  rations  as  the  troops  ol  his  own  army  ;  and  if  poflible,  the  officers* 
borff  s  and  cattle  are  to  be  fupplif  d  with  forage  at  the  ufual  rates. 

VI.  All  officers  to  retain  their  rarriagri,  bat  horfcs,  and  other  cattle  ; 
and  no  baggage  to  be  molefled  or  fcaiched,  lieutenant  general  Burgoyne 
giving  his  honor,  that  there  arc  ro  public  ftorcs  contained  therein,  major 
general  Gates  will  of  courfe  take  the  neceffary  mcafures  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  this  article.  Should  any  carriages  be  wanted,  during  the 
xnarrh  for  the  tr?nfportation  of  officers'  baggage,  they  are,  if  pofuble,  to  be 
lupplied  by  the  country  at  the  ufual  rates. 

VII.  Vpo"  the  march  andduringthe  time  the  army  fhall  remain  in 
quartrr*  in  the  Maffachnfctts  Bay-  the  ofFicers  are  not.  as  far  as  circumftan- 
<es  v^^i^  arfmit.to  be  fepaiated  from  their  men.  The  officers  are  to  be 
<]uarttr(d  according  to  ihcir  rank,  and  are  not  to  be  hindered  from  afTem- 
l)lir.g  their  men  for  toll  callings  and  other  neccffary  purpofes  of  regularity. 

VIII.  All  corps  whatever  of  lieutenant  general  Burgoync's  army,  wheth- 
er comooffd  of  failois,  batfcaux  men,  artificers,  drivers,  independent 
companies,  and  lollower.s  of  the  army,  of  whatevt-r  country,  fhall  be  in- 
cluded in  tlie  fulled  lin!c.  and  utnicll  (Xtrnt  of  the  above  articles, and  com- 
prehended in  every  icfpr^l  as  Hiitilli  lubjctls. 

IX.  All  Tjiiadiims.  antl  pcifons  belonging  to  the  Canadian  cflablifli- 
nunt,  criinniiif;  ofUilois,  baiienux  men,  artificers,  ritivrrs,  indfprnrient 
companies,  and  many  other  followers  of  the  army,  who  come  under  no 
paiticu'ar  delrription,  are  to  be  permitted  to  return  there;  they  are  to  he 
<  ciudiiftcd  irr.mrdiatpiy.  by  the  tliortrd  route,  to  the  (irft  Britiffi  port  on 
Lake  George,  ;irc  to  be  fnppltfd  with  ptovii'ions  in  the  fame  manner  as  th< 
other  troops,  and  to  be  bourd  by  the  u  nc  condiiiru  of  not  fcjving  during 
the  j^vrfert  corteft  in  North   America. 

X.  Pi')T|'oris  to  be  imirediatcly  granted  for  three  oOicers,  not  exceed, r.g 
thf  lank  of  c?j'iaiiis,  who  fh.ill  b**  appointed,  by  lieutenant  general  Bo'- 
j;;oynr,  H)  catrv  difpaie lie-:  to  fir  William  Howe,  fir  G\iv  Carleton,  and  to 
Great  Britain  by  wnv  cf  New  York  ;  anri  major  general  Gates  encages  the 
public  l?iih,  that  tliefe  difpatches  (hall  not  be  opened.  Thefc  officers  are 
to  fel  out  immediately  after  reeeivingiheir  difp?iehes,  and  are  to  travei  by 
the  ffioiKd  route,  and  in  the  mod  expeditious  manner. 

XI.  Diuipg  the  day  of  the  troops  in  the  MaiTachiifetts  Bay,  the  offirerr 
,ire  to  be  admitted  on  parole,  ard  arc  to  be  permitted  to  wear  their  fide 
arms. 

XII.  Should  the  army  under  lieufenart  general  Burgoyne  find  it  nece^- 
fary,  to  f<nd  fcr  their  clothing  and  o'.her  bappape  from  Canprla,  they  aie  m 
be  permttifd  to  do  it  in  the  mod  convenien:  manner,  and  necrflfary  pay- 
ports  t»  be  graultd  fcr  iLeI  purpoi'e. 
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XIII.  T'ncfc  articles  are  to  be  mutually  fi/;ncd  ard  cxchangrd  fo  mor- 
row morning  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  the  trnopi  under  lieutenant  tjcncral 
Burgoyne  are  to  march  out  of  their  cnticnchmcnts  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Camp  at  Sarntoga,  Oftober  j6,  1777. 

HORATIO  GATES,  Mtijor  General, 

To  prevent  any  doubts  that  might  arile  from  lieutenant  gen.  Burgoyne's 

name  not  heinj;  mentioned  in  theabove  treaty,  major  general  Ga.'e*  lieieby 

declares,  that  he  is  underftood  to  be  comprehended  in  it,  as  fully  as  if  hii 

name  had  been  fpccially  mentioned. 

HORATIO  GATES. 

No.    VII. 

Hiprkal Memoirs  of  Colonel  SRTH  WARNER.     Chap.  IV.  p.  i^g, 

AMONG  the  perfons  who  have  performed  imp-«rtant  fervices  ta 
the  Stare  of  Vermont,  colonel  Scth  Warner  deferves  to  be  remembered  with 
Tcfpeft,  He  was  born  at  Woodbury,  in  the  colony  ot  Conncdicur,  about 
the  year  1744,  of  honeft  and  refpeftable  parents.  Without  any  other  ad- 
vantages for  an  education  than  what  were  10  be  found  in  the  common 
fchools  of  the  town,  he  was  early  diftingiiifhed  by  the  folidity  and  extent 
of  his  underflanding.  About  the  year  1763,  his  parents  purchafcd  a  trafl 
nf  land  in  Bennington,  and  foon  after  removed  to  tl.at  town  with  their 
family.  In  the  uncultivated  ftaieof  the  country,  in  the  filh.  with  which 
the  rivers  and  ponds  were  furnirtied,  and  in  the  game,  with  which  the 
woods  abounded,  young  Warner  found  a  variety  of  objefts  fuited  to  his 
favorite  inclinations  and  purfuits  ;  and  he  loon  became  dillinguifhcd  as  9 
fortunate  and  indefatigable  hunter. 

His  father,  captain  Ucnjamm  Warner,  had  a  flrong  indira'ion  to  medi- 
cinal inquiries  and  purfuits  ;  and  agreeably  to  the  Hate  of  things  in  new 
fcttlements,  iiad  to  look  fcr  many  of  his  medicines  in  thf  natural  virtues  of 
the  plants  and  roots,  that  were  indigf-nous  to  the  country.  His  fon  Seth 
frequently  attended  him  in  thefe  botanical  excuifions,  contrafted  fomething 
of  his  father's  tafle  for  the  hufinefs,  and  acquired  more  information  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  indigenous  plants  and  vrgeiables.than  any  oth- 
er man  in  the  country.  By  this  kind  of  knowled^^r  he  became  ufeful  to 
the  families  in  the  new  fetilements.and  adminitfL  ed  relief  in  many  caTes, 
where  no  other  medical  afTillance  could  at  that  time  be  procured.  Ry 
kich  vifits  and  praftice,  he  became  known  to  molt  of  the  families  on  tiie 
weft  fide  of  the  Green  Mountains ;  and  was  generally  elkemcd  bv  them  4 
man  highly  ufeful,  both  on  account  of  his  information  and  hu-nanity. 

About  the  year  1^63  a  fcenc  began  to  open,  which  gave  a  n^'w  tut  n  to  his 
aftive  and  enterprifing  fpirit.  The  lands  on  which  the  fetticmciits  were 
made,  had  been  granted  by  the  governors  of  New  Hamj^fhire.  The  gf^v- 
evrment  of  New  York  claimed  juiifdirtinn  to  the  c.iffwarH  .is  tar  a.«  Con- 
rtefticut  river ;  denied  the  authority  ©f  the  jjovcmor  of  Xew  Hainpibirc 
to  make  any  grants  to  the  weff  of  Conneft'cut  river  ;  am^  .innounced  to 
the  inhabitants,  that  they  were  within  the  territory  of  New  York,  at  d  h^d 
no  legal  title  to  the  lands  on  which  thev  had  fettled.  The  Lomrovcrfy  be 
cartxe  very  ferious  between  the  two  governments  :  And  after  foine  vea''i 
Ipent  in  altercation,  Xcw  York  piccuud  a  dccifwi:  of  Georg-j  III.  in  thtir 
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favor.  This  ordc;  was  dated  July  20,  1764,  and  declarrd,  "  the  we(l«rn 
banks  of  the  river  Coniirtlicut,  from  whcic  u  cnicrs  the  province  of  Miiifa- 
chiilctts  Bay,  as  far  north  as  the  45ih  decree  of  northern  latitude,  to  be  the 
boundary  line  brtwern  the  faid  two  provinces  of  New  Hampfliirc  and 
New  York."  No  fooner  was  this  decree  procured,  than  the  governor  of 
New  York  proceeded  to  make  new  giants  of  the  lands,  which  the  (cttlrrs 
had  before  tairly  bought  of  the  crown,  and  which  had  been  chattered  to 
them  in  the  king's  name  and  autliority  by  the  royal  governor  ot  New 
Hampfbire.  All  became  a  fcenc  if  diforder  and  danger.  The  new  pa- 
tentees under  New  York  brought  adtions  of  ejcflment  againft  the  fettlers  : 
The  decifions  of  the  courts  at  Albany  were  always  in  favor  of  the  New 
Yoik  patentees ;  and  nothing  remained  for  the  inhabitants  i)ut  to  buv  their 
lands  over  again,  or  to  give  up  the  labors  and  earnings  of  their  wnolc  lives 
to  the  nrw  eJaimrrs  under  titles  from   New  York. 

In  this  fcene  of  opprefTjon  and  diftrefs,  the  fettlers  difcovered  the  firm 
and  vigorous  fpirit  of  manhood.  All  that  was  left  to  them,  was  either  to 
yield  up  ihcir  whole  property  to  a  fet  of  unferling  land-jobbers,  or  to  de- 
fend themlclves  and  properly  by  force.  They  wifely  and  virtuoufly  chole 
the  latter  ;  and  by  a  kind  of  common  confeiu,  Ethan  Allen  and  Stifi  War- 
ser  became  their  leaders.  No  man's  abilities  and  lalentt  could  have  btcn 
better  fuited  to  this  bufinefs  than  Warner's.  When  the  authority  «f  New 
Y'ork  proceeded  with  an  arr>ied  force  to  attempt  to  execute  their  laws, 
Warner  met  them  with  a  body  of  Green  Mountain  Boy.s,  properly  armed, 
full  of  re'oliition,  and  fo  fnrini'ldble  in  numbei's  aot*  courage,  that  the  gciv. 
frnor  of  New  Yoik  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  method  of  proceeding. 
When  the  (heriff  came  to  extend  his  executions,  and  cj<it  the  fcitleiifrom 
their  farms,  Warner  would  not  fufFer  him  to  proceed.  Spies  werr  cm- 
ployed  to  procure  intelligence,  and  promote  divifion  among  the  people  : 
When  any  of  them  were  taken,  Warner  caufed  them  to  be  tricH  by  (ofrc 
of  the  moft  dilcrect  of  the  people  ;  and  if  declared  guilty,  to  be  tiid  10  a 
tree  and  whipped.  An  officer  catne  to  take  Warner  by  force  ;  he  confid- 
ered  it  as  an  affair  of  open  hofliliiy  ;  engaged,  wounded,  and  difarnud 
the  officer  ;  but,  with  the  honor  and  fpirit  of  a  foldier,  fpared  the  life  of 
the  enemy  he  had  fuhdued.  1  hele  I'ervices  appeared  in  a  very  difTLrent 
light  to  the  fettlers,  and  10  the  government  of  New  York  :  The  fiill  con- 
firlercd  him  as  an  eminent  patriot  and  hero  ;  to  the  other  he  appeared  as 
the  firfl  of  villains  and  rebels.  To  put  an  end  10  all  further  exertions, and 
to  bring  him  to  an  exemplary  piinifbmcnt,  the  government  of  New  York, 
"o  March  gih,  t  J74,  pafTcd  an  aft  of  outlawry  rgainft  him  ;  »nri  a  procla- 
mation was  iffufd  by  W.  Tryon,  governor  of  New  York,  offering  a  re- 
vard  of  fifty  pounds  to  any  perfon  who  (bould  apprehend  him.  Iliele 
proceedings  of  New  York  were  beheld  by*  him  with  contempt  ;  and  th<:y 
had  no  ot^er  cfTeft  upon  the  fettlers,  than  to  unite  them  moie  firmly  m 
their  oppofiiion  to  tha'  government,  and  in  their  attachment  to  their  own 
patriotic  leader  ihu.s  wantonly  prolrribed. 

In  (ervices  of  To  dangerous  and  important  a  nature,  Warner  was  engaged 
from  the  year  1765,  to  177J.  That  year  a  fecne  of  the  highcft  magnitude 
and  coniequencc  ci^cned  upon  the  world  :  On  the  lyfh  of  April,  the  A- 
luerican  war  was  begun  by  the  Bntilb  troops  at  Lexington.  Happily  for 
the  country  it  was  commenced  with  fuch  circumfianccs  of  inlolencc  and 
cruelty,  as  Icli  no  room  for  the  people  of  Atrierica  to  doubt  what  was  the 
eomfe  which  they  ought  to  purfue.  The  time  was  come,  in  which  toal 
lubjct'ion,  or  the  hfirrors  of  war,  muff  take  place.  All  America  prefcr- 
ifd  the  latter  ;  and  the  people  of  the  New  Hampfbire  grants  immediately 
►ii-ci:jok   to   Icturc  ihc  Britilh  foils  at  Ticyndcroga  and  Crown   I'oint. 
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Allen  and  Warner  immediately  engaged  in  the  bufinefs.  Allen  took  th; 
command,  and  Warner  raifed  a  body  of  excellent  troops  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bennington,  and  both  marched  againft  Ticondcroga.  They  furprifed  and 
took  that  forirefi  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  May  ;  and  Warner  wat 
fent  the  fame  day  with  a  detachment  of  the  troops  to  fecurc  Crown  Point. 
FIccfic6ted  the  bufinefs,  and  fecurcd  the  garrifon,  with  all  the  warlike 
ftores,  for  the  ufc  of  the  continent. 

The  fame  year  Warner  received  a  commilTion  from  Congrefs  to  raife  a 
letfiment,  to  alTift  in  the  reduflion  of  Canada.  He  engaged  in  the  bufmers 
with  his  iifual  (oirit  of  aftivity  ;  raifed  his  rcjjimcnt  chiefly  among  his  old 
acquaintance  and  friendt,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  joined  the  army 
under  the  command  ot  (rptieral  Montgomery.  The  honorable  Samuel  Saf- 
ford  of  Bennington,  was  his  lieutenant  colonel.  Their  regiment  condu£)- 
ed  with  great  fpirit,  aud  acquired  high  applaufe,  in  the  adion  at  Longuidt 
in  which  the  iioops  deli^ned  for  the  rclii;f  of  St.  juhns  w,  totally  de- 
fea'.cH  and  difpcrrfd,  chii-fly  by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Warn-ir.  The  camoMj^n  ended  about  ihe  aoih  of  November,  in  thecourfc 
of  vliich  Ticoddcroga.  C'own  Point,  Chamblec,  St.  Johns,  Montreal,  and 
a  fleet  of  eleven  lail  of  vclfols  had  been  captrred  by  the  American  arms. 
No  man  in  this  campaign  iiad  ndted  with  more  fpirit  and  encerprife  than 
Col.  Warner.  The  weather  was  now  become  fcvcre,  and  Warner's  men 
were  too  milcrably  clothed  to  bear  a  winter's  campaign  in  the  fevcrc  cli- 
mate of  Canada.  They  were  accordingly  difchargcd  by  Montgomery  with 
particular  iniirks  of  his  rcfped^,  and  the  moll  afFe£lionaie  thanks  for  their 
meritorious  ferviccs. 

Warner  reiurnrd  with  his  men  to  the  New  Hamofhire  grants,  but  his 
mind  was  more  than  ever  engaged  inthecaufeof  his  country.  Montgome- 
ry, with  a  part  of  his  army,  ptefled  on  to  Quebec,  and  on  December  31ft 
was  flain  in  an  attempt  to  carry  the  citv  by  ikorm.  This  event  gave  ati  a- 
latm  to  all  the  northern  part  of  the  colonies;  and  it  became  necelTary  to 
r.tifo  a  reinforcemsnt  to  march  toOuebec  in  the  midtt  of  winter.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  the  bufinefs  fuited  the  genius  and  ardor  of  Warner's  mind.  He 
was  at  Woodbui  V  in  Connefticut  when  he  heard  the  news  of  Montgomery's 
defeat  and  death;  he  inllanily  repaired  to  Bennington,  raifed  a  body  of 
men,  and  ir>arched  in  the  midft  of  winter  to  join  the  American  troops  at 
Quebec.  The  c.unpaign  during  the  winter  proved  extremely  diftreffing  to 
the  Americans:  In  want  of  comfortable  clothing,  barracks,  and  provifion, 
tnolt  ot  them  were  taken  by  the  fmall  pox,  and  ieveral  died.  At  the  open- 
ing of  ttie  fpring  ill  Mjy  1776,  a  large  body  of  Britilh  troops  arrived  at 
Qi  be,-  'o  relieve  the  garrilon.  The  .Ameiirpu  troops  were  forced  to  a- 
bandon  the  bVjrkadc  witli  oircumftaiices  of  great  diUrcIs  and  confufion. 
Warner  chofe  the  moll  difficult  part  of  the  bufincfs,  rcinaiuing  always  with 
the  rear,  picking  up  the  lame  and  difcafid,  alTiilingand  encouraging  thofe 
who  were  the  molt  unable  to  take  ctre  of  ihcmrelvcs,  and  generally  kept 
l)jt  a  few  -niles  in  advance  of  tfie  Biitirii,  who  were  rapidly  purfumg  the 
rctreatin,;  Americans  (torn  port  to  poft.  By  fteadily  purfuing  this  conduft 
he  brought  off  moit  of  the-  invalids  ;  and  with  this  corps  of  the  infirm  and 
dileafed  he  arriw-d  ,it  Ticonderoga,  a  few  days  alter  the  body  of  the  army 
nad  taken  polTefiiun  of  that  polf. 

Highly  approving  his  extraordinary  exertions,  the  American  Congrefi 
"^n  July  5,  i?76,  the  day  after  ihcy  had  declared  ImV  pendente,  rtfolvcd 
tij  railc  a  regiment  out  of  the  troops  which  had  ferved  with  reputation 
in  Canada.  Warner  was  appointed  colonel,  Safford  lieutenant- colonel  of 
this  regiment  :  and  moll  of  the  oUicr  otiiccis  were  pcrfons  who  had 
been  difUiiguiflu-d  by  their  oppoUaou  to  the  claims  and   proceedings  ut 
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New  York.  By  this  appninlmcnt  he  was  again  placed  in  a  fnaatiun  per  • 
irAly  agrcrablc  to  his  incliitatiuii  and  genius  •'  and  in  conformity  to  hit 
orders  he  repuircil  to  Ticoiidcioga,  where  he  remained  till  the  clofe  ol  the 
campaign. 

On  January  i6,  1777,  the  convention  of  the  New  Hampfliire  grants  dc-. 

*  srcd  ihc  whole  didri^l  to  be  a  (ovcrci/^n  and  independent  {late,  to  br 
linown  and  diUinguilhcd  ever  alter  by  ihc  name  of  Vermont.  The  com- 
oiiitc-e  of  lafcty  in  New  York  were  then  (itting,  and  on  January  20th  they 
announced  the  irani<i£lion  to  Congrefst  complaining  in  high  terms  of  the 
coiulu£l  of  Vcimonc,  ccn(uring  it  at  a  dangerous  revolt  and  oppolition  to 
lawful  authority  ;  and  at  the  iiime  lime  remondrating  againtl  the  pro> 
rei-dings  o'  Con^^refs  in  appointing  Warner  to  the  command  of  a  regiment 
indepriidrnt  of  the  lcgin<iture,  and  within  the  bounds  of  that  Hate  ;    *  c(- 

*  ).)t:cullv,'aid  they,  a»  this  colonel  Warner  haih  been  conftantly  and   111- 

*  v^iriubly  oppi)!ed  to  the  kgiilature  of  this  Ifaie,  and  hath  been,  on    that 

*  account,  pioclaimcd  an  outlaw  by  the  late   government  thereof.       It    is 

*  abfolu'-cly  nrccfTjry  to  recall  the  commtUiont  given  to  colonel   Warnei 

*  ai.d  ihuofli^rrs  under  him,  as  nothing  cife  will  do  us  jufticc.'*  No 
Tticufuxs  vvrre  taken  by  Congrefs  at  that  time,  cither  to  interfere  in  the 
civil  comcit*  bet  wci-n  the  two  flates,  or  to  remove  the  colonel  from  his 
command.  'Xiuioiiii  to  effect  thi*  purpofc,  the  convention  of  New  York 
wroic  iuitiicr  on  the  fu'jjcff  on  Maich  il\,  and  among  other  things  de- 
clare, *  th2t  th~.Tc  was  noi  ihr  lead  probability  that  colonel  Warner    could 

*  laife  fuch  a  number  of  men  as  would  be  an  objeft  of  public  ccicern.'t 
Congrcis  Dill  declined  to  diimiTs  to  valuable  an  ofHcer  from  their  fervice. 
On  June  ■; 3d  Congrefs  was  obiigcd  to  take  up  the  controverfy  between 
Ncvv  York  and  Vermont ;  but  iiiQead  o(  proceeding  to  disband  the  colo- 
nel's ri'gimciit,  on  June  30* li,  they  refolvcd,  '  that  the  reafon  which  in- 
♦ducfd  CoiiRrcis  to  toim  that  corps,  was,  that  many  officers    of  difTcrcnt 

*  Aates  who  had  Icrved  in   Cjiaaaa,   and    allrdged    that  they  could    Toon 

*  r»iilc  a  rctiiincnt,  but  were  then  unprovidf^d  (or,  might  be  rcinflated    in 

*  thefeivicc  ul  the  United  Suies.'|  Nothing  can  give  us  a  more  julf  id(.<: 
of  the  Ifntimcnti  which  the  Amciican  Congrefs  entertained  of  the  patri- 
otic and  niilnary  viriues  of  the  colonel,  than  their  rcfufiBg  to  give  him  up 
to  the  repc3t((l  foliciiations  and  demands  uf  (o  refpc^table  and  powcr^ 
fol  a  date,  as  ihal  ol  New  York. 

The  Ameiican  aimv,Haiioned  at  Ticonderoga  were  forced  to  abandon 
that  fortrcli  on  July  C,  1  ;77,  in  a  very  precipitate  and  irregular  manner. 
The  coloiul  wi.h  his  regiment  retreated  alonu  the  wellern  part  of  Ver- 
liior>t,  thniugli  the  tovviis  of  Orwell,  Sudbury,  and  rfubbardton.  At  the 
lall  of  tl'cfc  towns,  the  advanced  coipsotthc  Britilh  army  overtook  the 
jcar  ol  ihe  American  troops  on  the  morning  of  the  7ih  of  July.  The  A- 
mericau  army,  all  but  part  of  three  regiments,  were  gone  forward ;  thtl* 
were  part  of  Hule's,  Franci&'s,  and  Warner's  regiments.  The  enemy  ac  • 
lacked  fr.itn  with  iuperior  numbers,  and  the  higlicll  profpeft  of  facceli. 
Fra.icis  and  Warner  oppofcd  them  with  great  Ipint  and  vigor;  aiid  no 
ofliccrs  or  troops  could  tiavedi (covered  more  courage  and  firronefs  thar. 
they  difplayc d  through  the  whole  action.  Large  reinforcements  ot  the  en- 
emy arriving  ii  brcimc  impclTibie  tn  make  any  ctFcctual  oppoAtion.  Fiar- 
cis  fell  in  a  molt  honorable  dilcharge  ol  his  duty.     Hale  furraidercd  wiih 

*  A.  Tin  Prnck's lelle)  to  Ccig'<'f>,    Jun,  20,  1777. 

+  Letter  rf  March  t, 

:J  JouihultojLongreJ:,  "June  Z'^)  »">'• 
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}tii  regiment.  Surrounded  on  every  fido  by  the  enemy,  but  calm  and  un« 
■daunicd,  colonel  Warner  fought  his  way  through  all  oppofition,  brought 
uflF  (he  troops  that  refufed  to  capitulate  wiih  Hale,  checked  the  enemy  in 
'heir  purfuit,  and,  contrary  to  all  expe£lacion,  arrived  Tale  with  his  troop* 
4t  Mancheder.  To  the  northward  ot  that  town  the  whole  country  was 
^cferted  :  The  colonel  determined  to  make  a  Oand  at  that  place  ;  encour- 
aged by  his  example  and  (irmnefi,  a  body  of  the  militia  Toon  joined  him  ; 
4nd  he  was  once  more,  in  a  fituation  to  protcdt  ihe  inhabitants,  harrafs  the 
enemy,  and  break  up.  the  advanced  parties, 

Oti  the  i6th  ol  Augud,  the  yicinitv  ol  Bennington  became  the  feat  oC 
a  memorable  battle.  Col,  Btum  had  been  dispitched  by  general  Bur- 
^oyne  toattack  the  Amcricjn  troops  and  deftroy  the  mzgazines  at  Ben« 
ninirtnn.  General  Scarks,  v/ho  commanded  at  that  plaCe.  had  intelligence 
ol  the  aporoach  of  the  enemy ;  and  fent  orders  on  the  morning  of  the  l6t!t 
f-o  col.  Warner  at  Manchrftcr,  to  march  immediately  to  his  alTillancc,  la 
(he  mean  time  Starks  with  the  troops  whi<:h  were  alTirmbled  at  Benning- 
ton, had  attacked  the  enemy  under  coloiipl  Haum,  and,  alter  a  fevere  ac- 
tion, had  captured  the  whole  body.  Jud  a^  the  aftion  was  finifbed,  in- 
teliigcnce  was  received  that  a  large  reinforct mei^  of  the. enemy  had  arri- 
'ed.  ratigued  ^nd  exhaulled  bv  (o  long  and  fevere  an  a£lioa,  Starks 
was  doubtful  whether  it  was  pofTiblc  for  his  troops  to  enter  immediately 
upon  another  battle  wi^h  a  frelh  body  of  the  enemy.  \i  that  critical  mo- 
ment Warner  arrived  with  his  troops  from  Mancliefter.  Mortified  that 
he  had  not  been  in  the  a£lion,  and  determined  to  have  fome  part  in  the 
;;lory  of  the  day,  he  ur^cuSiarks  immediately  to  commcr:ce  another  action. 
Statks  confented  ;  and  the  colonel  mitantly  led  on  his  men  to  battle. — 
The  Americans  rallied  from  every  part  of  the  Held,  and  the  fecond  action 
bccarrve  as  fierce  ;md  decilive  as  the  Arft.  The  enemy  gave  way  in  every 
direction;  great  numbers  of  them  were  (lain,  aiid  the  r?fl  faved  them- 
felvesal'ogcther  by  the  darknefs  of  the  ni^hr.  Starks  afcribed  the  laft 
viftory  very  much  to  colonels  Warner  anci  Hcrfick  ;  and  Ipoke  in  the 
highel^  it-rins  oftheir  lupirior  information  and  activity,  as  that  to  which 
he  principally  awed  his  fucceis.  The  fuccels  at  Bennington  gave  a  de- 
cifivc  turn  to  the  aflFairs  of  that  campaign.  StarRs,  Warner  and  the  other 
ofliccrs,  with  their  troops,  joined  the  army  under  general  Gates:  Victory 
every  whe-e  fr.l!  iwed  the  attempts  of  the  northern  army  ;  and  the  cam- 
t;ai^n  terminated  in  the  furrender  of  Burgoync  and  his  whole  army,  at  Sar- 
atoga, on  0£t.  tj,  1777. 

Thcconteil  in  the  northern  department  being  in  a  great  meafurc  deci- 
ded by  the  capture  of  Burgoync,  Wirner  had  no  funher  opportunity  to 
diico^er  his  prowefs  in  defence  of  his  beloved  (late  ;  but  ferved  occalion  • 
?llv  at  different  places  on  Hudfon's  river,  as  the  circumllanccs  ut  the  war 
rtquired,  and  always  with  reputation.  Despairing  of  I  uccels  in  the  nor- 
thern parts,  the  enemy  carried  the  war  into  the  fou'hern  Hates  ;  and  nfithcr 
Wcw  York  or  Vermont  any  longer  remained  the  places  ot  didinguilhed 
■.nterpii/.e.  3ut  furh  had  been  the  fatigues  and  exertions  of  ■  tic  colonel,  . 
that  when  he  rrturnrd  to  his  family  in  Behningtoii,  his  conditution,  natu- 
TJtlv  linn  and  vigorous,  appeared  to  be  woi-n  down;  and  nature  declined 
under  J  complication  of  disorders,  occafioned  by  the  excefiive  labors  and 
fgffcrinfj.4  he  had  paflfed  through. 

Moft  of  thofe  men  who  have  been  engaged  with  uncommon  ardor  in 
the  i-aufe  of  ihfir  countf'/,  have  been  fo  Iwallowed  up  with  the  patriotic 
pallion,  as  to  nralcrt  rhat  atteniioQ  to  their  pi ivate  interelt  which  other 
men  purfuc  as  the  ruling  palFton.  Thus  it  proved  witn  colonel  Warner  : 
Jiiu-nt  at  firit  upon  faving  a  fbte,  and  afterwards  upoa  laving  a  couutt) , 
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Ml  mind  was  fo  Entirely  elfcig'f'  Jn  ihofc  putfulfs,  l!i»e  he  hid  not  made 
that  provifioa  (or  his  family,  which  in  indil  o(  the  potiti( uns  and  land- 
jobbers  was  the  ultimate  end  of  all  iheirmcafures  and  rxeiiions.  With 
a  view  the  belter  to  fuppor{  hisf.iinily  he  removed  to  Woodbury  j  where 
ID  the  vrar  1785,  he  rndcd  an  active  jnd  nictui  life  in  high  cftimation  a> 
tnong  his  friends  and  countrymen. 

His  family  had  derived  little  or  no  tnatc  from  his  fervlces.  After  hit 
death  they  applied  to  the  general  afTembJy  of  Vermont  for  a  grant  of  land. 
The  affembly,  with  a  fpirit  of  julUce  and  generofity,  remembered  the  fer. 
vices  of  colonel  Warner,  took  up  the  petition,  and  granted  a  valuable  tra£l 
of  land  to  his  widow  and  family  :  A  meariire  highly  honorable  to  the 
memory  of  colonel  Warner,  and  of  that  alTcmbly. 

No.  VIII. 

Proceedings  of  the  Convention  that  declared  the  Independence  of  Vermont.    Chapter 

V.  p.  169. 


Neu)  Hamp/hire  Grants,  7 
fe.   S 


We/lmiHjiefCou,thou/e.   i     January  ,5th,  .777. 
Convention  opened  according  to  adjournment.     Prefent  the   following 
members  : 

Captain  JOSEPH  OOWKER,  in  the  Chair. 
Ift.  Voted  Doflor  REUBEN  JONES,  Clerk  Pio  Tempore. 


Bennington, 


Nathaniel  Clark,  Efq. 
Captain  John  Burnham^ 
Mr.  Nathan  Clark,  Jun. 
Lieut.  Martin  Poweli« 
Captain  John  Hall, 
Col.  Thomas  Chittenden, 
Captain  Ira  Allen, 
Captain  Jofeph  flowkcr, 
Captain  Heman  Allen, 
Lieut.  Leonard  Spalding, 
Lieut.  Dennis  Lockland, 
Nathaniel  Kobinfon,  E(q. 
Mr.  Jofliua  Webb, 
Captain  Samuel  Fletcher^ 
Col.  Thomas  Chandler, 
DoQor  Reuben  Jones, 
Lieut.  Moles  Rij^ht 
Mr.  Ebcnezer  Hnftngton, 
Mr.  Stephen  Tilden, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Eminonds, 
Major  Thomas  Moredock, 
Mr.  Jacob  Burton, 
By  a  letter  from  faid  town, 

voting  for  a  new  (late. 
By  ditto  and  ditto. 
By  ditto  and  ditto. 
2di  Voted  to  adjourn  this  conveotion  to  eight  o'clock  i^  lajiraw  mors^ 
in^  at  this  place. 


ManchefleTf 

Caflleton, 

imjlon, 

Celehefler, 

Ruflctvd, 

I)umtnerfl(fHf 

.  /ejlminjler, 

Toti'itfliend, 

Chejler, 

Hockinghdm, 

Windfor^ 
Hartford, 
■Woodjlock, 
Norwich^ 

Pom/ret, 

Barnard, 
Royalton, 
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^erment.    Chapter 


ijir«w  m9r»> 


TViiirMay  ei(<ht  oVIock,  convrniion  oppned  »ccn\A'\nf,  n>  iiljournmcnt. 

Major  jofeiih  Wtliiimt,  and  liiutenant  Nttthaniol  Seiley,  trom  Powiial, 
took  their  feati. 

^A.  VotfiJ,  That  IXift.  Reuhrn  Jonci,  be  an  aHlOant  clerk,  lo  Capt.  Ira 
Allen,  ai  this  time  bring  prefe-^t. 

4th.  Voted,  That  I.itut.  Leonard  SpiWinp,  Mr.  Ebcnr/.er  Hnfinf^too, 
and  major  I'homa^  Mortdock.  be  a  committee  lo  enamino  into  ihe  i)um« 
ben  that  have  voted  for  the  diHiift  ot  the  New  Hampthiic  Grants  to  be  a 
lrp»rate  (la'e  from  New  Yoik,  and  how  many  arc  known  to  be  afjaiiiU  it ; 
and  make  repoit  to  this  convention  at  loon  as  may  be. 

Ri  oort  of  laid  committee  : — •'  We  find  by  examination,  that  more  than 
thrrr.   fourths  of  the  people  in  Cumberland  and    Glouceltcr  couiuict  that 
have  a£lcd,  are  tor  a  new  Itate  ;  the  icil  we  view  as  neuters. 
By  order  of  committee, 

EBENKZER  HOSINGTON,  Chuirman:' 

5th.  Voted  to  adjouin  thi)  convention  one  hour,  .1  -'"•is  place.  Convea* 
lion  opened  a    time  and  place. 

6th.  Voitd,  N.  C.  L).  That  the  diftriftof  land  commonly  called  and 
know:-  by  the  nam^  of  the  New  Mampfbirr  Giants,  be  a  new  and  Icpaiate 
ftaf  i  and  tor  the  fu'tirc  coaduft  thrmlelves  us  luch. 

7th.  Voted,  I  hat  Nathan  Clark,  Elq.  Mr.  Ebenszer  Hofington,  Captain 
John  Burnham,  Mr.  Jacob  Iturton,  and  colonel  Thomas  Chittenden,  be  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  draught  tor  a  declaration  for  a  new  and  icparatc 
itate  ;  and  report  to  this  corjveniion  as  foon  as  mav  be. 

8th.  Voted,  That  captain  lia  Allen,  colonel  'Ihonias  Cl';indier.  doftor 
Reuben  Jones,  Mr.  Stephen  I'lldcn,  and  Mr.  Nathan  T.iark,  Jun.  1  t:  a 
committee  to  draw  a  f>lan  for  fuither  proceedings ;  and  report  to  tliis  coa< 
venrion  as  foon  as  may  be. 

Qth.  Voted  to  adjourn  this  convention  to  eight  o'clock  to  monow  naorn« 
ing,  at  this  place. 

Friday  morning,  convention  opened  according  to  adjournment.  The 
committee  appointed  to  briig  in  a  draught  of  a  declaration,  fctting  forth 
the  ri^ht  the  inhabitatits  of  that  di(lri6t  of  lind  commonly  call*  d  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  New  Hamplhire  Grants  have,  fa  form  ihcml'ivcs  into 
a  Hate  or  independent  government,  do  make  thr  following  report  to  tlio 
honorable   convcotion  convened  at   WcUminiicr,    January    i^th,    A.  O. 

»777i  viz. 

'•  To  the  honorable  convention  of  reprefentaiives  from  the  fcveral  town* 
rn  the  weft  and  eaft  lidc  of  the  range  of  Green  Mountain!,  within  the  New 
Hamplhire  Giants,  in  convpntion  .TlFembled. 

Your  committee  to  whom  wasroi<iied  ihefotm  of  a  declaration,  fettinfj 
forth  the  lisrht  the  inhabitants  of  faid  New  Hampibrc  Grants  have,  to  form 
themfclves  into  a  feparatc  and  independent  "ate,  or  government,  beg  leave 
to  report ;  viz. 

Right  I.  That  wbenever  protcftion  is  withhcldi  no  allegiance  is  due,  or 
can  of  right  be  demanded. 

ad.  That  whenever  the  lives  and  nropertics  of  a  part  of  a  commi^nity, 
have  been  manifellly  aimed  at  by  citli  r  the  IcgiHiiveor  executive  auihoii- 
ty  of  fuch  communi'y,  neccHity  reqiiires  a  kpaiation.  Your  committee 
are  o'  opinion  that  ;lic  foregoing  has  for  many  years  paft,  bfon  thecondnft 
of  the  monopolizing  land  claimrrs  of  tiie  colony  of  New  York  ;  and  that 
they  have  been  not  only  countenanced,  but  encou'.ijjed.  by  both  the  legif- 
lative  and  executive  authorities  of  the  laid  ftate  <  ;  olony.  Man^  overt 
afts  in  evidence  of  this  truth,  are  fo  frefh  in  the  minds  ol  tho  members^ 
ti;ac  it  would  be  needicf*  to  name  them. 
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And  whereat  the  Congrefi  of  the  feveral  (Istr,  '  id  ia  ^aict  Con^ttis,  om 
|he  fifteenth  day  of  Miv.  -\.  D.  1776,  in  a  fimi  c.f'  prwi  -.hi?  following; 
refolutton,  via.  "  Rt/olvtd,  That  u  be  recommeb. .'  a  k  •  the  lefpcAive  af- 
fcmbliea  and  convcntiom  of  the  United  Colonieii  where  no  );f>veinmeni 
fpiRcient  to  the  exigencie*  of  their  afTdirs  hat  been  heretofore  cffablifhed, 
to  adopt  fuch  government  at  (hall  in  the  opinion  of  the  reprefentativci  ok 
the  people,  beil  conduce  to  the  happincfi  and  fafcty  of  their  conft ituenu 
in  particular,  and  of  Annenca  in  general." — Your  committee  having  duly 
delibeiated  on  the  continued  conduit  of  theaiuhorilv  of  New  York  before 
recited,  and  on  the  equitableneft  on  which  the  alorefaid  refolutton  of  Con- 
grefs  wat  founded,  and  confidering  that  a  juU  right  exifts  in  this  people  lu 
adopt  meafures  for  their  own  fccurity,  not  only  (0  enable  them  to  fccurc 
their  righti  agsinft  the  u'lirpations  «f  Great  Britain,  but  alio  af>ainil  that  of 
Mew  York,  aud  the  levcral  other  govcrnmenti  claiming  jurildidion  in  this 
territory,  do  offer  the  following  declaration,  viz. 

*'  Thii  cn.ivciiiion,  whole  mcmbcu  are  duly  chofen  by  the  free  voice  of 
their  conilituentt  in  the  levcral  towns  on  the  New  Hanipfhiie  Grants  in 
public  meeting  alfemblcd,  in  our  own  namci,  and  in  behalf  of  our  confiitu- 
cntt,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  publicly  declare,  that  the  diflriil  of  territory 
comprehending  and  ufuully  known  by  the  name  and  dcfcription  of  the 
New  Hampfhirc  Grants,  of  ri^lit  ought  to  be,  and  it  hereby  declared  for- 
ever hereatter  to  be  confidercd,  at  a  irre  and  independent  jutildi^tion,  or 
flate  ;  by  the  name,  and  forever  hereafter  to  be  called,  known,  and  diflin-. 
guidicd  by  the  name  of  New  Coiinc£)icut,  alias  Vermont  :  And  that  the 
mh«bitan's  that  at  prclent  are,or  thatioay  hereatter  become  refuient,  ciiler 
by  ptocreaiion  or  eniigiiiiion,  within  (aid  territory,  fhall  be  entitled  lu  the 
lame  privileges,  immunities,  and  cnlranchiffmrnis,  asare  allowrd  ;  and  on 
fuch  rcmdition,  and  in  the  lame  maiinfr,  as  the  picftnt  inhabitants  in  fu> 
tiirc  iiiall  ur  may  enjoy  ;  whu  ii  are,  and  iorevrr  fhall  be  confidercd  to  be 
fuch  ptivilrges  and  imniuuiiii.*  to  the  Iree  citizens  and  denizens,  as  arc,  or 
at  any  time  hereafter  inuy  be  allowed,  to  any  fuch  inhabitants  of  any  of  the 
free  and  independent  Dale;  of  America  :  Ai:d  that  (uch  privileges  and  irn> 
inunities  fhall  be  rr^iilatcd  in  a  bill  of  rights,  and  by  a  form  of  govern, 
ment,  lo  be  eliablilhid  at  the  next  adjourned  Icllion  ot  this  convention." 

joth.  Votfd,  N.  C  I),  to  accept  of  the  above  declaration. 

"  To  the  honorable  the  cliaiiman  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  yoiii 
committee  appointed  to  take  into  confideiatiun  whiit  isfiirllier  neccfTary  to 
be  tranfiiftcrl  at  th<"  prelcnt  convention,  beg  leave  10  report,  viz. 

I  liar  piopcr  inlormation  b'  given  tu  the  honorable  Continental  Congress 
of  the  United  Siau  s  ol  America,  of  the  leafons,  why  the  New  Hampfhiie 
Gr:ints  hive  been  declnrcd  a  lice  (fate,  and  pray  the  (aid  Congrels  to  grant 
iaid  flate  a  repie'cniation  in  CongreU  ;  and  ibat  agents  he  appointed  I  .> 
tianster  the  l»me  in  Congrefs,  or  the  committee  br  filled  up  that  aie  al- 
ready appointed,  and  that  a  commiitee  be  appointed  to  draw  the  draught : 
That  a  toenmittee  of  war  be  appointed  on  the  calf  fide  of  the  mountains,  to 
he  in  conjiinflion  with  the  committee  of  war  on  the  weft  (ide  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  a£V  on  all  proper  occafions  :  Thatlome  luitable  mealuies  he  tiikcn 
to  govern  our  internal  police  lor  the  time  being,  until  more  fuitable  meaf. 
urei  can  be  taken  :  That  feme  luitable  way  be  taken  to  raife  a  lutn  of  nni. 
ney,  10  delray  the  cxpcnces  of  the  agents  that  are  to  go  to  Congrefs  ;  and 
/or  printing  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  which  we  arc  of  opiniun 
ought  to  be  printed.  All  which  is  humbly  iubiniiitd  to  the  convcniiouj 
by  your  committee. 
'  By  Older  of  coHimittee, 

.      •—  THOMAS  CHANDLER,  r.W/wan." 
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itlh,  Voted,  N.  C.  D.  to  accept  the  above  report. 

Haviii|[  made  lon-.c  other  reguljt:ot  i.  mi  {.tniurv  fid,  the  convention 
aJ)ourned  to  \\  iiuiloi,  to  meet  on  tin-  Hifl  W  edm  Mav  m  J.ne. 

Orijfii'Hl  itionii  uf  the  conieniun.  p.  fia—  68 » 
J/i  llu  hands  oj   JjnJi  tay  of  Ucnnn^t^a. 

No.  IX. 

'.he  Declaralion  and  Pelllion  of  the  Ivhabitanii  cf  the  \ew  Iltmppiiti  Grants  t$ 
Co'iiireji,  announcing  the  Dijlriit  to  be  u  fret  uud  Indeunuent  State  Ch^p, 
V.  p.  170. 

To  the  honorable  the  Continental  Congte/i. 
THK  declaration  and  peruiun  of  that  p<irt  of  North  Anirrica,  fitiiata 
fouth  of  Canada  line,  wcfl  of  Conne^liiut  river,  north  of  the  Mrftr^ci  i<  tic 
bay,  and  eafl  of  a  twenty  mile  line  from  Htidlon'a  river,  containing  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  tour  townihips,  of  the  contents  n\  fix  miks  iqn  ire« 
each  granted  your  petitioner!  Iiy  the  authority  of  New  Ham^jlhin-,  bclidec 
frveral  f;rantK  made  by  the  authority  ut  New  York,  and  a  (juaniiiy  ot  va« 
cunt  land,  humbly  fheweth, 

That  your  petitioners,  by  virtue  of  feveral  orants  made  them  by  the  au« 
thority  aiorefaid,  have  many  ycaii  (nice,  with  their  families,  bee  >mc  a^.tual 
fcttlersand  inhabitants  ot  the  laid  defcribed  premiles  ;  by  which  it  11  now 
become  a  refpcttable  frontier  to  three  neighboring  ffatcs,  anU  is  ot  great 
importance  to  our  common  barrier  Ticonderoga  ;  as  it  has  turnifhed  the 
army  there  with  much  provifions,  and  can  muiWr  more  than  tivi-  thoufand 
hardy  foldicra,  capable  of  bearing;  arms  m  defence  of  American  lit)ertv  : 

That  fliortly  after  your  petitioners be^an  their  fcttlcmcnis,  a  pj'ty  of  land 
jobbers  in  the  city  and  (late  of  New  York,  began  to  claim  the  lands,  and 
took  meafures  to  have  them  declared  to  br.  within  that  jiinld'ihon: 

That  on  the  tourtli  day  of  July,  1764,  the  king  ot  (.reat  Britain  did  pafi 
an  order  in  council,  extending  thejariidi£linn  of  New  York  governmentto 
Connefticut  river,  in  confequenceot  a  reprtfcntation  made  l<v  the  late  lieu- 
tenant governor  Golden,  that  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  adininilfra- 
tion  ol  juflice,  the  inhabitants  were  dcfuous  of  being  annexed  to  that  l\ate: 
That  on  this  alteration  of  jurildidion,  the  faid  lieutenant  governor  Golden 
did  grant  feveral  tra£fs'  of  land  in  the  above  defcribed  limits,  to  certain 
pcrfens  living  in  the  (late  of  New  York,  which  were  at  that  time  in  the 
aflual  poiTeQion  of  your  petitioners ;  ar>d  under  color  of  the  lawful  authorU 
ty  of  fi.id  (late,  did  proceed  againd  your  petitioners,  as  lawlei*  intruders 
upon  the  crown  lands  in  their  province.  This  produced  an  application  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  from  your  petitioners,  felting  forth  their  claims 
under  the  government  of  New  Hampfhire,  and  the  dillo>l'ai;ce  and  inter- 
ruption they  had  lufFcrcd  from  faid  poA  claimants,  under  New  York. 
Aiid  on  the  24th  day  ot  July.  1767,  an  order  was  pafTtd  at  St.  James's, 
prohibiting  the  governors  of  New  York,  lor  the  time  being,  from  granting 
any  part  ot  the  defcribed  premiles.  on  pain  of  incurring  his  highcll  dif- 
pleafure.  Nevertbelefs  tlie  fame  liiutenani  governor  Golden,  R'vcrnori 
Dunmorc  and  Tryon,  have  each  and  every  of  them,  in  their  re(|)(-6tivf  (urns 
ot  adminidratioD,  prefumed  to  violate  ihe  faid  royal  order,  by  making  fev- 
eral grants  of  the  prohibited  premiles,  and  countenancing  an  adu<il  invafion 
of  your  pctitioncts,  by  toicc  of  arms,  to  drive  them  off  from  their  pofTcf- 
fiuns. 
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Thofc  violrnt  procecdingi,  (with  the  folemn  declaration  of  the  fupreme 
court  of  New  Yotki  ihnt  the  charters,  conveyances  &c.  of  your  petiiinners' 
lands,  were  utterly  null  and  void)  on  which  they  were  founded,  rrdur.ed 
your  petitioners  to  tl  e  difagrecable  necefFitv  of  taking;  up  arms,  at  the  only 
means  left  for  the  frciirity  of  their  poffcflRons.  Thi;  coiifequence  of  thit 
ltcj>  waa  the  paflhig  twelve  a6h  of  lutlawry,  by  the  ie^iflature  of  Nrw 
York,  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1774;  which  were  not  intended  for  the 
nn'.e  in  ;;cncral,  hut  only  for  parlot.  ibc  countiea  of  Albany  and  Charlotte, 
via.  fiicli  parts  ilievpot  as  are  covered  by  the  New  Ham pfhire  charters. 

Your  ppiitioncrs  hnvjn^  had  no  reprefentativc  in  that  afTcmbly,  when 
thefc  sftj  were  piiiFcd,  they  firfl  came  to  the  knowledge  of  them  by  public 
papers,  in  which  they  were  infcrted.  By  thefc,  they  were  informed,  that 
if  thrpu  or  more  of  tbem  aiTembled  together  to  oppofe  what  faid  adembly 
called  legal  authority,  that  iuch  at  (hould  be  found  allcnabled  ta  the  number 
rf  three  or  more,  fhould  be  adjudged  felons :  And  tliat  in  cafe  they  or  any 
of  thcin,  fhould  not  furrr ndcr  himfelf  or  theinielvcs  to  certain  officers  ap. 
pointed  for  the  purpofe  of  ffcnring  them  after  a  warning  of  feventy  days, 
that  then  it  Tiould  be  lawful  for  the  refprftive  judge*  of  the  fupreme  court 
of  the  province  of  New  York,  to  award  execution  of  Death,  the  fame  as 
though  he  or  they  had  been  attainted  before  a  proper  court  of  judicatory. 
Tt>elc  laws  were  evidently  calculated  to  intimidntc  your  petii  loners  into  a 
tame  furrender  r>f  their  right',  and  fuch  a  (fate  of  valFdlage,  as  would  entail 
mi^ry  on  their  latefl  poflcrity. 

It  appears  to  your  peii' ioutrs,  that  an  infringement  on  their  rights  is  flill 
metiitatcd  bv  the  ftaicof  >/ew  Yoik  ;  is  we  Hnd  tliat  in  their  general  con- 
•  vention  at  Harlem,  the  ferond  da/  of  Aujuiift  lalf,  it  was  unanimoufly  vot- 
ed, "  That  all  quitniits  t«rn»crly  dtte  and  owinq  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  within  this  llaic,  aic  iiow  due  and  owing  to  this  convention,  or 
furb  future  govcrirnent  as  may  iKrcallcr  be  cllablilhrd  in  this  date." 

By  a  hibmiflion  olhr  cl.iimsol  New  York,  your  petitioners  wruld  be 
fubjr6ted  to  the  payment  ol  two  (hilliiif;s  .ind  fix  prnct  fierlio}^  on  every 
hundred  acres  ai.nually  ;  whicn,  Ciunpated  with  liic  c|uitrcnt»  of  I.fving- 
flon'g,  Phillios's.  and  I^anll-at's  manors,  and  many  oitirt  cmoiohmis  trarfs 
in  the  belf  fuualions  in  the  Hale,  would  lay  the  molfdiiprMpf)iti(>nt!c  (hi'ie 
of  the  public  expenle  on  ^'our  petitioners,  in  all  rclpc^li  the  icajl  able  ut 
bear  ir. 

The  convention  of  Now  York  h;  ve  now  nearly  completed  a  code  of 
laws,  for  the  future  covcrnmrnt  ol  that  ffate  ;  which,  ihonld  lliey  be  at- 
lentpted  to  he  piit  in  pxcrution,  will  fubjetl  your  petitioners  to  the  fatal 
ntcfdity  of  oppolinj;  th^  m  bv  every  mean;,  in  their  power. 

When  the  dei  la'aiion  ol  the  honorable  the  Continental  Con^refs  of  tho 
fourth  of  July  hi\  p,t;l.  reat  hed  your  petitioners,  thcv  communicated  it 
ihro^'ghout  the  uhoVpMhcir  d'ft'i''l ;  and  bring  properly  apprizoc»  of 'he 
prop<if('d  meciin/;,  rit!e^.)ics  from  the  fc"eial  couiiiifj  and  towns  in  the  dil- 
tt\{\,  drfcnl  a  Uj  the  p-carahle  to  (iiis  petition,  djd  meet  at  Wtftminffcr 
ill  faiii  diHrii't ,  anri  afrci  icveta' iidiouinmenis  tor  ihe  pj^pofe  of  forming 
ihenifclvcs  into  ,1  (iilljn/i)  and  Icpar-^tc  liaie,  did  make  and  poblilh  a  dcc- 
ftira:ion,  "  it^at  tl>ev  would  at  all  liiiic^  thereafter  confider  themh  Ives  i»  a 
tree  and  indfprnfinit  ftaie.  tap^lile  of  r'^ouiatinc  (heir  own  internal  police, 
in  a'l  and  cvciy  rf<pe6i  whatfoever  ;  and  thai  the  people  in  !hc  f»id  del- 
cribcd  diltrift,  have  the  lole  cxtlulive  lightof  novrrnin^  thrmlelvcs  in  fuch 
a  manner  and  form,  as  ihry  tn  their  viifflom  fhon'd  choofe;  not  repugnant 
to  any  rclolvcs  of  the  honorableihe  Contimnial  Congrds  :"  And  for  the 
mutual  hipport  of  each  other  in  the  maiiuenancc  of  the  freedom  and  indc- 
pei>dci)ce  of  faid  diliridt  or  fep»rate  Uatc,  the  (aid  ddcgatcs  did  jointly  and 
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fffvcrally  pledge  thcmrdvei  to  each  other,  by  all  the  ties  that  are  held  facred 
xmon);  men,  and  refolve  and  declare,  that  they  were  at  all  times  ready,  in 
conjuiiflion  with  their  brethren  of  the  United  States,  to  contribute  their  fiill 
proportion  towards  maintaining  the  prefcnt  jud  war  againll  t!ie  fleets  and 
armies  of  Great  Britain. 

To  convey  this  declaration  and  refolution  to  your  honorable  body,  the 
grand  leprefentative  of  the  United  States,  were  we  (your  more  immediate 
petitioners)  delegated  by  the  united  and  unanimous  voices  of  the  reorcfen- 
tativcs  of  the  whole  body  of  the  fettlers  on  the  deicribed  prcmires,  in 
whole  name  and  bchaif,  we  humbly  pray,  that  the  'aid  declaration  may  be 
received,  and  the  di{lri£l  defcribed  therein  be  ranked  by  your  honors,  a- 
niont;  the  free  and  independent  American  (fates,  and  delegates  therefrom 
admitted  to  feats  in  the  grand  Continental  Congrefs,  and  your  pctilionef* 
as  in  duty  bound  Ihallevei  pray. 

NiW  Hampjlihe  Grants,  U'cjiminjler,  l^^k  Jan.   1777. 

)      IO.VvS  VAY, 
Signed  by  order,  and  in  be-  f      THOMAS  CHITTENDEN, 

half  of  faid  inhabitants,    C      HtViAN  ALLKM, 

)     RE  JBEN  JONES. 

No.   X. 

Tht  rcmonftranceoftht  Commifioners  from  Vermont  againjl the  Procudings  ifCor^' 
grtj^tSept,  22,  1780.     Chap,  V.  p.  197. 

To  the  Hon.  theCnngre'i  of  the  United  States  of  North  Amtrica. 

THE  remonftrancc  of  Ira  Allen  and  Stephen  R.  Bradley,  commii'^onerf 
from  the  free  and  Independent  (tale  of  Vermont,  appointed  for  thf.  time 
being  to  attend  on  Congrefs. 

With  pieafure  they  embrace  this  firft  opportunity  to  leftify  their  thanks 
for  the  perfonal  honor  done  them  by  Congicfs,  in  givifig  the  1  an  atten- 
dance though  in  a  private  capacity,  with  their  honorable  body:  At  the 
fame  time  lament  the  neceliity  which  obliges  them  to  fay,  they  can  no 
longer  fit  as  idle  fpedtatnrs,  without  betraying  the  truft  rcpoled  in  them, 
and  doing  violence  to  their  feelings,  to  fee  partial  modes  purfned,  plans 
adopted,  ex  partcev'dcncc  exhibited,  which  derives  all  its  authority  from 
the  attelfati6n  of  the  party ;  paiFages  of  writings  felei:^ed  giving  very 
falfe  rcprctemations  of  fa^s,  to  aniwer  no  other  end  but  to  prejudice  your 
honorable  body  againil  thp  State  of  Vermont;  thereby  to  intrigue  and 
baffle  a  brave  and  meritorious  people  out  of  thei  •  rights  and  liberties. — 
Wc  can  eafily  conceive  the  (ecrctarv's  office  of  t'le  ilatc  of  Nev*^  York, 
may  be  convi'rtcd  into  an  inexhaullibic  fouice  to  furnilh  evidence  to  anlkVcr 
their  purpolc  in  thepiefent  difpute. 

Necdlef*  would  ii  be  for  us  to  inform  Congrefs,  that  by  the  mode  of 
trial  nOw  cdupted,  the  (fate  of  Vermont  can  have  no  hearing  without  de- 
nying itfelf  :  And  to  dole  with  thole  refolutions,  which  we  conceive  our 
enemies  have  extorted  from  your  honorable  body,  and  on  which  the  trial 
is  now  placed, -would  be  in  fact,  taking  upon  ourfeWes  that  humiluy  and 
lielf  abatement,  as  to  Inle  our  political  lite,  in  order  to  find  it. 

We  believe  the  wildoin  of  Congrefs  fufHcient  to  point  out,  that  purfuing 
the  prelcnt  mode,  is  deriaciii^  from  every  principle  of  the  laws  of   nature, 
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or  nations  :  For  if  the  difpute  is  between  the  dates  claiming  on  the  ane 
part,  and  the  (Utc  o'  Vermont  on  the  other,  whether  the  latter  be  a  (late  di 
jure,  as  an  independent  jurifdiftion  defa^o  ;  they  ouf»ht  to  beconfidcred  in 
I'le  couric  of  the  difpute,  until  the  powers  interpofmg,  have  determined 
wh-ther  the  latter  be  an  indcpcnd'"nt  jurifdifliou  de  jure,  it  not  they    ol 

S)urfc  oiifrht  to  aiinihi!atc  the  jurifdiflion  de/udo  ;  but  to  annihilate  th<^ 
a'e  dr.Juilo  in  the  firll  place,  is  fumniarilv  ending  the  difpute  ;  to  deny 
the  laucr  any  independent  jurifdiftion  dejaclo,  is  to  deny  there  is  any  lon- 
ger parties  in  the  difpute. 

Again  weronc»;iveihr  meins  connected  with  the  end,  and  uDon  no  prin- 
ciple whatever  can  we  juflify,  that  either  part  (hould  eftablifh  the  modus 
or  rules  to  be  purfued  in  determining  difputes  without  confounding  every 
idci  f  right  and  wrong,  [u  the  prefent  cafe,  on  the  one  part  might 
the  end  as  juftly  h?ve  ben  rftiblilbed  as  the  way  and  means  toeffrft  the  end  . 

Wi 'ire  far  from  being  willing  ihofe  brave  and  flrenuous  efforts  mad' 
by  th"'  (la'r  of  Vermont  in  the  controverfy  with  Great  Rritain,  fhould  be 
bun  d  bv  our  grafpiiig  advcrfarics,  (thi'rting  after  domination  and  prey) 
in  the  fpecious  pretext  o*  riotoufly  afTumirif;  government  ;  and  wc  there- 
by loieall  CK'dit  for  the  men  and  money  wc  have   cxprndcd. 

I'hus  whik  wcare  necMfitatcd  to  remonflraicapainft  the  proceedings  o? 
Congrc  s  on  the  pieient  mode,  wc  aie  willing  a'  the  fame  time  anyequit<- 
able  encjuiry  Ih.mld  be  rnade,  the  Uate  of  Verniont  being  allowed  eciual 
privi'-ges  wit'i  the  other  llates  in  the  dilpute. 

And  that  the  (iate  of  Vermont  might  ftand  juftified  to  your  honorabl' 
body,  and  fo  the  world,  both  as  to  her  prrleiU  and  future  coiiduft,  we  arc 
induced,  as  well  Iroin  principles  otaUac^ment  to  the  American  caufe,  as  '.i 
^'epard  we  have  for  peace  and  harmony  among  the  dates  of  America  now 
at  war   with  (rieat  Britain,  to  make  the  following  piopnials,  viz. 

ilV.  That  the  liate  ot  Vermont  will,  as  foonas  rn.iy  be,  forward  to  th(* 
feceiary  of  Congrels,  an  atfelicd  return  of  all  mnic  perfons,  liable  to  do 
♦Juty  ^greeahlv  lo  a  rn'Mtia  aft  heretofore  exhibited  to  Congrefs  in  a  code  of 
laws,  entitled  •'  The  Laws  of  Vermont ;"  and  the  tiatc  of  Vermont  fhill 
tor  and  during  the  prefent  war  wi  h  Great  Britain,  from  year  to  year  fur- 
nilh  an  cquai  number  oftroops  in  the  field  in  pioportion  to  their  numbers, 
as  Congrrii  (hill  elfimatc  the  quotas  of  the  ieveral  United  States  in  pio- 
portion to  their  numbers;  which  troops  (hall  be  clothed,  qnaitercd  and 
paid,  by  the  llae  ol  Vermont.  And  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  the  diipufs 
(hall  l>"  tqijitably  fettled  by  the  mediation  of  Ibvcicign  poweis;  and  no- 
tliiwg  herein  rnntained,  fhall  be  conlfrucd  to  take  away  the  right  any  of 
the  United  Sf.nes  claim  to  have  in  nr  i.vcr  the  Hate  ot  Vermont  :  Or 

9.dly.  We  .ire  willing  to  sgree  upon  fome  one  or  more  of  the  legifiJ* 
Niresof  the  dil'nterclfed  (fates  to  interpole  as  mediators,  and  fettle  tlie 
dilpu'e :     Or 

3db'.  We  are  willing  Conprefs,  being  pofTcfTcd  of  Tovereignty,  (hould 
*>nicrpofe  to  pifvpni  the  cfTurhMt  of  human  blood  :  At  the  fame  time,  W'- 
reprnb^ie  evtrv  idea  of  Coni!:refs  fining  a»  a  court  of  judicature,  to  deter- 
mine ihe  dirpiite  hy  virtue  ol  auih<>i  i  ly  given  tliein  by  the  a^f  or  afts  ot 
'lie  date  or  (iate.s  tha'  mdke  but  one  party. 

It  gives  us  pungfnt  enef  that  fuch  an  important  caufe  at  this  junftiire  ot 
^fFairs.  on  wiiirh  our  «// 'leprnris.  ibould  be  I'oncd  on  by  any  gentleni'-n 
proteding  themlelves  (rieoris  to  the  caufe  of  .'\mcrica,  withfuc.li  vehemence 
>tnA  'piiit  as  appear.son  the  (.-att  of  the  (fare  ot  New  York  .•  And  fhall  on- 
iv  add,  that  if  the  matter  be  thus  punucd,  wc  (ia;Kl  ready  to  appeal  to  CJod 
»n(i  the  world,  who  mulf  he  accountable  for  the  awlul  conleqncnci's  that 
Wdv  enlt)?.     Stgvedat  l'iiiladfltlm,this  2zd day  of  Septmicr,  A   />.  1780. 

IRA  ALIEN,    STjctriKN  K.  LKADLl  V 
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No.  XI. 

^<itp.m\  piobnfcd  ii  the  Commifee  of  C»i^refi  tn  f he  agents  *n  the  Hart  of  f^er' 
'  mnnt  uiif/i  the  Aifwri  ojtke  A<rfnt\y  A ■ 'ujl  1%    1781.     C  iai>    V     o    iig, 

Qir-ition  lit.  ARIf;  the  boumlanes  '<-'  on.n  i «  n-.- writ'cn -»oo 'fi  ■  )ut 
dc!  iTcd  ill  by  he  (aid  Agents  at  thistir"  claim' H  by  ine  It,-  <:  ol  Vermont 
as  .lie  lines  )l  ju'iKiifti'in  the  f.!  Ti'.  as  c.MjLai  Ksi  in  h:  rc:lu:aima  of  Cua« 
grcis  otihi-  ;tli  uf  AuMiit  inft.!n'  f 

.'Vn'wer.  'nffw  au  the  am',  wit  'he  li.-ii'.ior;  of  p^rt  of  ihs  -vatcrs  of 
LjIu-  Cid.n  >;^in  for  th.-  bciieht  of  'rad^' 

Q  id,  \V  li'  p4it  do  he  pipe  >' V  rrn  »nt  nt^aato  :i<i  as  to  the 
pa(k  rxp'iii  s  o*  ih'.'  preTeni  war.  .ind  v.iai  i.d  dj  tsicy  propjie  to  atfoxd 
as  10  men  a'lil  .nanev  to  iHp  co  n-non  dc'ence  ? 

:\.  S  c  '  ur.iaorti'^ti  as  (hiilbr  nutuiJy  jn  i!{  d  equitable  after  their 
admilfi  in  to  a  feai  in  Cjn^fcs,  which  has  been  at  fcvcral  dilF^rcnt  times 
©fficjllv  pr.)p  I'^ed  by  agems  on  the  part  .>>  Vermont. 

Q  3d.  What  ar;  the  ideas  o^  the  p;-'»plc  of  Vermont  relative  to  the 
claifi  >t  ijrivaie  orapcriv  under  ijrants  or  patens  from  N.w  Hainplhire, 
or  Ni:w   Y  »rl»  prsvoasto  the  nrcfcat  revolution  ? 

.  A.  Altliou^'i  the  ftiie  of  Vcrmint  have  not  hiherto  authorifed  any 
courts  to  tai('-c 'giiizance  of  (ucii  caufcs  as  refpect  titles  of  lands,  never* 
thclels  ihLV  have  liai,  and  ftill  nave  it  in  contemplation  to  adopt  fuch 
modes  as  the  cicnra  U.nces  arifing  out  of  each  cafe  may  juilify,  without 
adh-nng  to  the  llnCt  rules  of  law. 

Q.  41  h.  Wh.tt  aie  the  nueniions  of  your  confti'uents  in  regard 
to  tiif  patents  tliat  v/ere  granted  on  condi  ions  of  Icttlemcnt  within  a  giv- 
en time,  and  wnich  have  been  orevented  by  the  claims  ol  the  people  of 
Vermont,  and  the  prcfcnt  revolution  ? 

A.  No  forfeitures  have  been  taken  by  the  ftate  of  Vermont  on  any  fuch 
|frani8  tor  nonperlormance  of  coni^ijions  of  fettl'.  nt  and  we  conceive  it 
10  be  t^\e  intention  of  o  .r  conlfituems  to  grant  a  lurther  reafonablc  time 
tor  luifiliing  'arh  conditions. 

O  s'h.  Wmt  are  (he  n'tmber  ot  inhabitants  within  the  lines  men- 
lioDca  in  the  pioporuioiis«bovemeniioned  ? 

A.  As  the  ciitzens  of  Vermont  have  not  been  lately  numbered,  we  can 
tiii'iclorc  oniv  eftimatethcm  at  thirty  thoufand,  which  w  conceive  to  be 
nealy  a  true  eftima'e. 

Q  6th.     What  quantity  of  land  is  contained  within  the  u'd  bounds? 

A.  rherc  has  been  no  accurate  lutvey  of  th?  \i.>.:  of  V  mop.l,  '>ut  we 
ronceive  it  to  contain  about  five  millions  of  acres. 

O  7t.h  What  applications  have  been  made  eithc'  jii'jlicly  or  private- 
ly bv  the  rncmics  ot  the  United  States,  or  their  adher*;;  .s,to  dra-v  off  the 
t;opl**  of  Vermont  from  their  affcftion  to  the  Ui'-'^d  States  of   A.:  -.  ca  ? 

A.  The  honorable  committee  arc  palTeflifd  o'  cj^iis  of  Bcv.  Kobin~ 
foil's  icttern  incioled  la  Biigadier  general  Allen'.-  iedcr  of  the  gth  day  ol 
March  Ifiif,  to  the  then  Prcfidcnt  of  Congrefs,  ana  any  private  offers  we 
cMfinot  avouch  for. 

<^  8:h.  In  csfr  the  enemy  fhould  attempt  an  invafion  of  the  northern 
♦iiiniiers,  vvhit  aid  as  to  men  and  provifions  could  be  railed  in  the  (law 
of  V<rrmont  for  the  public  defence  fyou  can  fuppofc  the  invafion  made  in 
dilfeient  iijarters)  and  in  what  time  ? 

A,     Ttic  luiiiibcr  ol  militia  within  the  lines  herein  lii  iited,  we  fuppole 
0  be  about  (even  thoufand  ;  arc    in  fjencral   well    amcd   and  accoutrcj, 
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tncUiave  t\t(  iTiown  ihcmirhei  fpiritcd  in  cafe  of  alarms,  &c.  In  re- 
gaid  to  Drovjrioni.  thf  country  is  tcnile,  hut  new,  and  confidt-jablc  emi- 
grations from  other  flalfs  to  Vermont. — The  lecifl.iturc  ai  thrir  ft  (fion  in 
Oftiibrr  laO,  levied  a  tax  on  i^<c  inhabitants  fufficienr  for  viftiial'mg  one 
tkou^iud  five  hundred  troops  \x\  the  field  for  twelve  mon'hs,  and  ^A'C  are  of 
opinion  a  large  flore  may  be  in  the  fame  manner  colle£ied  theenfuing  ac 
turnn. 

No.   XII. 

Tht  Improvement  which  the  Man  of  Europe  has  received  in  America.    Chip. 

XIII.  p.  430. 

IT  has  brcn  an  opinion  often  adopted  by  the  hiftoriani  and  philofophcrs 
of  Europe,  that  ail  the  animals  in  America  are  interior  in  every  thing 
which  conHi:u!cs  their  proper  pcif(ftion.  lothofe  of  the  fame  fppcies  In 
Europe.  M.  dc  BufTnn  has  aviiwctl  this  (eniiment  in  its  fullrft  extent  : 
Copying  from  him,  mod  of  the  European  writers  have  embraced  and 
repeated  the  fame  bvpothcfis.  To  add  lomethini;  new  to  the  conjctlur:-, 
the  Ablic  Ravnal  has  wilhud  to  fiiui  fome  marks  of  degradation  in  the 
Europeans  themfelves,  when  removed  into  America  ;  that  he  might  from 
that  circiimilance  deduce  a  conclufion,  that  there  was  fometUing  naturally 
deficient  and  degrading  in  the  American  climate  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
dufticns  and  powers  ot  animal  lilc. 

Among  other  palT^gcs,  the  tollowiag  an?  remarkable  for  the  fingiilarity 
of  tf(€  fentiment  and  rxptellion  : — "  Wiiile  tyrannv  and  perlcciiiiin: 
"  were  deftroying  population  in  Europe,  Britilii  Americ*  was  beginning 
*'  to  be  peopled  with  thr^e  forts  of  intiabitants.  The  Hrlt  clafs  conlilfs  of 
•'freemen  :  It  is  the  wjuil  numerous,  but  iittherto  it  has  vifibly  deg»n- 
"  crated.  The  Creoles,  in  general,  thougli  habituated  to  the  climate  from 
'  ihtir  cradle,  are  not  (o  robutl  ard  tit  for  laliour,  nor  fo  piixvcrfui  in  war, 
*'  as  the  Europeans;  whether  it  be  that  they  have  not  the  improvements  of 
'*  education,  or  that  they  are  icftened  by  nature.  In  that  foreij^ri  clime 
*•  the  mind  is  eiicrvated  as  well  as  the  body  ;  Endued  with  a  quickncfs 
•'  and  carlsfpenetraiion,  it  eafily  apprehends,  but  wants  (leaHinefs,  and  i* 
*'  not  ufcd  to  continued  thought.  It  mull  be  a  matttr  of  af^onifhment  to 
*' find,  that  America  has  not  a  et  prodi.'ced  a  good  poet,  an  able  mathc- 
•'  matician.  or  a  man  of  genius  in  any  iingle  art  or  fcii  ncc.  They  polfcis, 
"  in  general,  a  rcadinels  for  acquiring  itie  knowledge  of  every  art  or  fci- 
*'cnce,  but  not  one  ot  them  (hews  a  dccifive  talent  for  one  in  particular. 
*'  Is  it  pofTible  that,  although  the  Creoles  educated  with  us  have  cverv  one 
•♦  of  them  good  lenfe,  or  at  Icalt  the  moft  part  of  them,  yet  not  one  fhould 
•' have  arilen  to  any  grt  at  degree  of  Dcrteflion  in  the  flighteff  purfuit : 
♦*  And  that,  amtingfiich  as  have  (taid  in  their  own  country,  no  one  has 
•' diftinguifhed  himfrlf  by  a  confirmed  (upcriority  in  thofe  talents  which 
♦'  lead  to  fame  ?  Has  nature  then  puni'hcd  them  for  having  crolTtd  ihe 
*•  ocean  ?  Are  they  a  people  dege.ierated  bv  tranfplantfng,  by  growth,  and 
*•  by  mixture  ?'"* 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  Abbe  Raynal  gives  of  the  degradation 
which  has  come  upon  the  defcendants  of  Europe  in  America.  It  may 
afford  amufcmcntto  an  inquifitive  mind  to  examine  the  obfervations,  and 

*  Bayval'sliijlory  of  the  Eajl  and  Wtjl  Inditt,  vol.  vi,  p.  Jo,  81,  edit.    1  "32. 
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inve&igate  what  hn  been  the  fa£l  with  regard  to  the  defcendants  of  ihofc 
Eu-ropeans  who  fettled  in  the  Unitfd  Statci  nf  America  ;  and  we  koow  not 
how  lo  conduct  the  inquiry  upon  la^r.r  ;  ''•■iciplcs,  than  to  endeavour  to 
afce^fain  v^  hat  ha»  been  the  rffidl  v;ith  rcgird  to  their  j^oveinment,rciigion» 
population,  and  ihofc  arts  which  tci^d  ll.e  molt  to  render  human  life  moro 
oafy  and  happy. 

1.     With  regard  to  civil  government. — When  the  men  of  Enropc  c«me 
into  America   they  bronj'/fu  with  them  no  other  ideas  or  feniimtnts  as  to 
the  nature  ct  form  of  civil  government,  than  tbofc  ol  the  European    mon- 
archies.    Hereditary  monarrhy  was  the  eit'dbiilhed  foiin  of  government  in 
all  the  kiiig(!oms.  from  which  the  firff   fctslers  ih  America  came.       The 
authoiity   of  the  monatch  W'S  th»n  every    where   erteemed   as   (acred  and 
divine,  iomeihirg  oerived  immidiafcly  from  the  Corl  ot  kings,   no;  at  ail 
dependant  upon  or  derived  trcm  the  people,    but    referved,  appropii'jied 
and  imparted  by  the  Creator  of  all,  to  certain  huropean  families  called  no- 
ble and  royal.    Firmly  believing  in,  and  deeply  impitfled  wiih  thefe  ideas, 
the   Spaniard?,     the  ^rench,  and  the  linglilh    cane  into  what,  in  the    (iu- 
gulai  languiigeof  Eiircipe,  was  called  the  new  world,  and  they  every  where 
aitempicd  to  eftablifh  (he  lame  (ydem  and  form  of  government.     And  be- 
hold the  firli  mark  of  their  degiacjation  in  the  Ameiican  ciintate  i     Believ- 
ing    in  niona'chy,  wiih  all  its  high  diHinflii.ns  and  claims,  o(   uncorrup- 
ted  and  noble  and  royal  blood,  iheif    immediately  found    ihc   dillinffions 
and  privileges  annexed  to  it  were  unnatuial,    ulelrls,  and   fooliih.      Their 
bulineli  wai  to  clear  up  the  lands,  lo    plant   the  couiitry,    and  lo   provide 
fo'id  and  taimrnr.      To  men    engaged    in   iuch    ncccffary  ai.d   ujeiul   em- 
|>l<>vtnenis,  nature  and  fjtuation  fuijutftcd  the  vanity  and  folly    of  the    Eu- 
ropean dif^indlions  and  titles  ;  and  they  (aw  at  once,  that  man  was  not  any 
better  lor  being  called  a  duke,  an  earl,  or  5,  marquis.      Civil   government 
tl'.c   imniediauly  found  was  a  mattcrof  the  high;  U   conlequence    and   ne./- 
CflHiy  ;   and  inllead  olenquirirg  nicely  into  the  heavenly  property  laid  to 
b>  rfC^piopria  rd  ard  communicated  to  kings,  ihey  paifed  over   thcle   fub- 
iinie  mvlUries,  toi  k  tre  rtcp  that  rature taught,  and    entered   into  combi- 
Tia'.ir^n!)  amo/  g  tliemfelves  both    to    form    and    fupport  civil  government. 
Their  etniftaiif  cniolov  ment  of  clearing  up  an  uncultivated    country,    gave 
ihtin  jiili  and  ci^ipiehenfive  views  ot  the  nature  and  origin  of    property  ; 
Their  mutual  waniii.  inteit  (Is,  and  fafety,  taught  them  the    nature,    dcfign, 
ard  dui\  ot  civil    govcinment  ;  and  t  very    thing   in    their   fituaiion  and 
cmulayment  i>  ndcd  lO  give  them  jult  ideas  ot  the  tights  and  duties  of  man. 
Thui,  while  in  iheoiy  they  believed  in   the    (acred  right  of  kings  and 
mofiarcr.v,  1  "-erv  ihirg  in  their  bufir.efs  and   in   the  flare   of  the  country 
taught  them  a   cintiary   d-6trine;   jnd   plainly  indicated,  that  it  wai  the 
wi!l     f  iheii  Cieator  I  hat  they  (hould  govern  ilicmielves  in  fuch   a   manner 
as  wai  belt  luited  to  their  condition  and  Kate  of  loc.ety,       iJuring   a   cen- 
tury and  an  half  the  kings  of  England  (fill  kept  up  their  claims,  and    their 
anhouty.     This  interieience  of  royal   authority    was   every   where   found 
to  pioduce  milchief.  and  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  intereft  and  profperity   ot 
the  colonies.     At  length  the  matter  became  fo  opprefTive  and  odious  that  it 
could  bc«-iidiired  no  longer.     The  people  of  America  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land appealed  to  arms,  which  flicu.d  havtthe  lovereign  authority.    Heaven 
derlaied  ill   tavor  ol  ihrju.f  and  righteous  caufe   of  the   people.      The   A- 
aieiican  iy{\ew  of  government,  till  then  unknown  to  ihewor'd,  took  place. 
The  univcrfal  and  uncomnaon  profperity  ijf  the  whole  continent   engaged 
the  aiten'ionot  »i]  Europe.     The  wileif  and  moft  powertui  ot  all  her    na- 
I'.i'ii?  c^ujiit  the  American  flame,  cadeavouied  to  avail   bcrfelf  of  the  A- 
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fncrtcan  principlci  to  deftroy  defpotirm,  and  (ftablilh  the  republican  foria^ 
of  government ;  but  unfortunately,  fuch  was  the  liaie  of  fuciety  in  Europr, 
|hat  her  men  did  not  undeidand  the  principlei,  and  could  not  fucceed  in 
their  flrupgleito  rHablini  a  fyilein  of  tree  goi/ernment. 

It  certainly  ifian  cannot  be  in  matters  of  government  that  tbe  men  of 
Europe  have  degenerated  in  Amriica.  The  whole  effect  has  bem  \he 
other  way  :  They  havedifcovered  the  true  principles  of  a  free  (;nvfr.imcnt, 
and  firmly  cdablifhed  them  in  their  own  country.  The  firif  nation  in 
Europe  endeavoured  tu  do  the  fame,  but  failed  in  the  atiempt. 

a.    Another  drticle  inrefpefl  to  which  thcde|i;iada:ioiiof  man  often  ap- 
pears with  a  melanchuly    afpcfi,  is  in  matters  of  religion. At  the   time 

when  the  firft  emigrations  were  madt  to  America,  the  religion  that  was 
ef)ablifhcd  in  aimuft  every  part  of  Europe,  wa&  truly  and  proprrK  ihe  re- 
ligion of  monatchy.  In  conformity  to  the  dinir.£lions  and  diffirent  orr^ers 
of  men  in  ihe  Hate,  the  cicigy  were  alfo  arranged  under  diff  icnt  njinrs, 
dignities  atid  orders  ;  from  lUe  dirt,  by  vnrious  flcps  and  urdcis,  the  hie- 
rarchy lofc  to  the  sj^ics.  Beginning  in  the  privilege  of  hcg);in;;.  the  or- 
der of  clergy  rofe  one  over  ::nothcr,  till  the  whole  terminated  in  a  fiiiri- 
tual  monarch  called  sn  archbif^op.  patriarch,  or  pontiff.  In  'he  h  g'  eft 
fpiritual  office,  by  whatever  name  it  was  called,  were  uni'rrl  the  j>iivi. 
leges  of  great  wealth,  the  powers  of  Tupeniition,  teH>p')ral  honors,  civil  <\\^- 
nities.  and '' fituaiion  next  to  the  throne  ;  cffeftually  fecurmg  he  r.o. 
fciencc  tif  the  fovereign,  (he  obcdieriteot  the  clergy,  and  the  faith  '•(  'lir 
people.  Ceremonies,  creeds,  and  contf-nioo.^,  fouiidf'l  v»  tolly,  if^;;.«ii  ce 
and  knavery,  formed  the  la  geff  part  uf  what  w.'.s  called  he  riivinr  'en  „f. 
The  principles  and  practice  of  moraiitv  wrre  forgot,  and  ihc  fu'  n\  C  i 
and. love  of  our  neighbour  wcie  but  iiitlc  tjunhi  or  r(ga)d(d.  1/  br  i  ■••; 
in  the  church,  was  ihf  grand  rjq.iifj  c  t  and  the  viiescif  fuch  m"  hnvvrv- 
cr  eiiorcnouf,  gave  but  little  of]' nee  ;  conf  rmiiy  made  atrHuntn  toi  all 
vices  ;  and  he  v  ho  was  an  eibedier.t  fon  of  th»;  church,  and  lifrral  ni 
mnnes  to  his  fpitiiual  mother,  was  fuieol  biing  b'.kfTcd  by  dcaciiis,  puclts 
and  biriep*. 

This  iyilcm  of  corruption,  called  at  that  time  religion,  had  bercmi*  fo 
apparent  and  abufive,  that  she  degrteof  corriip.ion  had  lerv(d  to  fg^g'-  the 
atttnticn  o'  many  letious  pciiotis  ;  and  the  toniequrnce  of  it  inking  ai  all 
upon  the  tubjcit,  was  a  di  covery  that  there  were  r^>^ny  errois  and  alii^'. 
in  the  national  tcligion.  Nlw  (u<'nrr  hrfd  the  emigiants  arrived  in  New 
Ericland,  tfian  they  laid  afuic  the  whole  fyllem  <(  ccclofiuflical  powrr;  and 
alilioiigh  ihey  were  far  iiom  ceinprehcr.ding  the  prijicijjles  of  rclii;iou.'j 
liberty,  and  had  too  much  of  the  urolfianl  and  peifccuting  fpirit  whi.''h 
they  biought  from  iheir  moiber  country,  they  embraced  tho  leading  prii:. 
ciple  ot  lelijiioiis  lieidom  which  produced  all  the  rtlt,  'that  the -.-'oplc 
themf«Ivcs(hould  choolc  their  own  clcigy  whofhould  be  without  civil  pow- 
ers or  honors,'  Amidfl  thoulands  of  errors  and  milirfkes,  ibi.s  (undarDeti- 
ca!  tiuih  gained  (trcnj;th,  gradually  explained  i'.trif,  and  coniinned  to  ope- 
rate till  it  produced  that  petfttEl  fyffcm  of  equality  and  trrcdoni  which 
now  ts  .-  plar  wi  America  :  A  tyftem  in  ex.itt  eonformuy  to  the  genius 
and  fj  ni  of  the  pare  and  h^nevolt.-'t  religion  of  Jehi.>'  ^lirifl  ;  gieat'y  ta. 
vorab'e  to  focicty  ;  and  hn."  .ble,  in  the  higheft  degree,  'o  (he  couniij' 
that  di    i    ered  and  produced  it. 

Is  11  then  in  matteis  of  religion  that  therren  of  America  have  degen- 
erated from  their  anceftors  ?  Arc  the  effablifbed  and  di^'nifiid   cUrgv  of 
monarchic!;,  the  only  meek  and  humble  fuccefTorso^the  fifhermen  i,\  (",?'> 
lee?  Is  it  in  the  divine  right  of  tithtsaud  tenths,  that  apuilolic  Chr':.(liai 
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»».y  connns  ?  Or  have  no  order  of  clergy  any  valid  commintins,  but 
ihofc  t*Iio  rcicive  thoulands  ai>d  ten  ihoulands  of  the  money  canned  by 
the  labors  and  IijITi  till,  of  the  people?  Arc  thele  the  men.  who,  above 
dll  oiiieis.  are  ihe  followers  of  him  who  dad  not  where  In  lay  hit  head  ? 
It  is  imp.  fuble  not  to  difcern  in  the  religious  eftabliffiments  of  KuirpCf 
the  powers,  the  maxims  (he  policy,  and  liie  abnies  of  monarchy  and  ef- 
tablifhed  corruption.  Anrf  it  is  apparent,  that  in  Amcrita  the  pe.)ple 
have  wholly  rejffied  this  "jftem  of  tyranny  and  iniquity,  and  have  every 
where  eflabliflicd  the  rights  of  confcience,  ardthat  unlimited  equality  and 
freedom  to  which  all  men  arc  jullly  cniitled.and  which  nature  an  J  Chrif- 
tiaoity  enjoin  and  require.  .^Inflcad  then  of  being  df graded  by  rr  Tiding  im 
America,  the  men  ot  Europe  have  heic  become  much  i/iore  en- 
lightened and  improved  in  their  religious  principles  han  their 
brethren  whom  they  left  behind  :  And  it  was  in  the  country  -vhere  every 
thing  partook  of  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  that  tf.ey  firlf  difccvercd  the  true 
principles  of  religious  freedom,  and  ecclcftaftical  policy. 

3       If  the  degradation  of  the  European  cannot    be  found  in  their  eivil 
or  religious  attainmen's,  it  will  be  mod  natural  to  look  for  it  in  their  phy- 
fical  qualities  and  properties. — And  what  has  been  the  cafe  here  ?  Are  the 
men  of  America  degenerated  in  their  fizc,  rtrength,  vi^^our    and  courage  ? 
So  the  Brilifh  niiniifcrs  talked  and  talked  ;  and  nothing  could  make  theni 
believe  to  the  contrary,  till  two  of  their  armies  were  taken,   their  genetals 
and  troops  every  where  defeated,  and  no  fecuriiy  rematacd  forany  of  them 
but  in  I  he  neighborhood  of  their  fhipping.     It  then  bccam-.'  ncctfTary  to 
lave  their  own  honor,  by  contciring  that  the  men  who  had  captured  their 
generals  and  armies,  had  probably  as  much  courage  and  llrcngth  as  the 
troops  they  had  taken  ciptive.  If  futther  prr>ot  is  ner.tffdry  here,  the  matter 
is  referred  lo  the  Britifb  nation  ti»  decide  :  No  people  have  laid  »o  much  of 
the  American  weaknefsand  cowardice,  as  you  acv  ulfomed  yourlelves  to  be- 
fore ih-  late  American  war.     Will  yon  now  be  (ogood  as  to    tell  u*   at 
what  time,  and  by  what  nation,  ycnir  king  and  parliament  were  ever  focf- 
fedtuallv  humbled  as  by  the  captur<t  of  Biirgovne  and  Cornwallis  ?  Could 
thnfe  Americans,  by     whom    your  hell    ^t  nciais  and  troops    were  thus 
diflionoted,  be  men,  whofe  bodies  and  minds  were  enervated  in  a  foreign 
climate  ?  Is  It  then  in  reTpcct  tu  the  incrcale  and  prclervation  of  the    hu- 
man fpccies,  that  the  Americans  ate  become    inferior   to  'he  Europeans? 
In  this  refpfft  one  of  'he  belt  informed    writers  in   Europe   has   told  us, 
that  "  in  Gicat  Britain  and  mof^  other  Enroptan  countries,  they  are   not 
♦' fu-.ypofed  to  double  in  Itis  than  five    hundred    years.*"      In     America, 
the  peiiod  of  doubling,  from  the    moff   authentic    obfcrvations,  in    every 
part  of  tne  United  States,  is  between  twenty  and  t  went\  five  years. +  Strange 
df.ff^adation,  ttiat  has  proved  above  twenty  times  more  favor«bIc  to  popu- 
lation, than  the  (late  of   fociety  in  Europe  .' 

4.  Is  it  then  in  thofc  arts  whii  h  tend  to  render  tiuman  life  more  cafy 
and  hapyy,  that  the  Americans  have  degenerated  ?  So  far  from  this,  that 
they  have  made  g'cai  impro'ements  in  all  thole  arts,  which  arc  of  the 
greatcft  necrflity  and  convenience  to  man.  Among  <hc  moft  ufelul  arts, 
agriculture,  by  the  confcnt  ol  i>li  men,  is  to  be  ranked  fuft,  as  mort  of  all 
necedary  and  ulcful.  And  ii  there  in  the  annals  of  mar.ivind,  any  inllance 
in  which  io  much  has  bean  done,  and  fuch  impro' emenis  made  in  the 
courfe  of  one  century  and  a  halt  ?  From  north  to  (01  ch,  through  a  trad  of 

*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Vol.  I.  p.  9.1. 
f  Hiftory  of  Vermont,  p.  4ii, 
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cnt  -I'ly  fifirfn  lumcired  milcj  in  lrtrgili,»n(l  two  liunditu  in  width  ;  tl)* 
wilricrnrf*,  nrvcr  touclird  before  by  tbrhaiui  of  ciiliiv,  ilon,  has  berii  turiw 
eil  iiii"  tiouMinitif;  ciiiri,  or  Iriiitfnl  vill^jjes  and  fielui,  f«iitlctl  b>  fix  mil. 
h'lm  ui  iiiliahi'aii>s,  and  afFoiding  food  ior  as  niany  >rior>*  Europeans.  lo 
iir)  couniry.  and  at  no  period  of  nnie,  \i»i  at',riciiltiirv  «vfe  biloie  perform- 
ed iucb  exploi's  and  wondeis  in  (o  fhort  a  pt  nod  of  time.  In  comniercCi 
no  Ivonct  wai  Ainerica  dc  ivercd  inn)  tie  Ihitcklcs  <•>  ihc  Britifh  navjj;.*- 
tioii  afcb,  than  flic  carried  hei  comnieicc  into  ih^  iiinll  dilkjiit  parts  of 
the  j|li)bc  :  Aiidihole  India  voyages  which  the  Uriii.h  mftchir^ts  had  en- 
dea'«>>icd  lo  itriprovc  for  innic  than  two  ct niurirs,  were  iniincdiatcly  perfor- 
<-:itd  in  lets  than  half  the  lime,  Si  at  lets  tlian  half  the  exprnic ,  to  which  the 
Eui(>pc<in&  h.id  been  accudcincd.  In  the  mL^nanic  aits,  conic (Tni;,'  our  fu- 
pcriori'Ly,  the  liiiiith  woiicimu  have  lent  tor  the  Anicr.<;an  mechanics,  to 
teach  them  the  art  of  giving  flirngth  and  durability  to  tl.tir  Iindges :  And 
iu  no  kind  of  tncchaiiical  employment,  IS  it  the  cafe  that  the  tltiropcan 
v.'orkmca  will  pirform  one  luif  ol  the  bufincfs,  which  is  done  by  the  A- 
incrican  laborcij>  in  the  fame  time. 

But  in  thofc  arts  and  fcieiicts  whicli  are  merely  fpecnlaMvc,  theoretic, 
ar  (jrnajBcn'.al,the  ci'c  is  not  the  fame  :  Here  the  fubjccls  of  ancient  and 
wealthy  monarchies  arc  before  the  cttircns  ol  a  nev/ country  While  the 
latter  arc  cnip'oycd  in  rcnderinj;  their  couiitry  lich,  happy,  and  flourifh- 
int;,  thf  former,  for t>id  to  rneddlc  with  the  affairs  of  govtrnintnt  or  rcU- 
^.i>ii,  ar<<  allowrd  lo  cultivate  the  lanijiiap^es,  ]K>eir\,and  mathcmaiics  : 
And  tiiefe  the  Abbe  Rdyiiai  feenia  to  conlider  a^lIlr  only  marks  ot  gen- 
ius. (Ircii^ih  ot  iiiind,  UI  cxcciiency  ol  uudeithinding.  I'laincd  up  tn  a 
coiinirv  whcic  every  ih'iit;  bore  (he  maiksanJ  tfic6U  otdelpotifm,  he  bad 
no  ideas  ol  any  impro'.<mcnts  among  the  people,  or  thai  the  body  of  the 
tilizer.icvcr  were  to  drifc  to  any  thiOj-  great  cr  j;o  id.  A-id  hence  he  was 
looking  for  the  txi!i;»it^<^  *"d  cvidrnce  ot  gciaus^in  a  lew  r'-nnarkahlc 
potli,  philofophcrs,  and  mathematicians,  in  the  imitators  of  Homer,  Theo- 
critus, Anacreon,  Archtmrdrs,  of  Newton, 

Was  there  ever  any  idea  ol  genius  and  eminence  lefsjoft,  or  more  per.< 
fc6tly  monwctiifa'  tnan  this  i*  U  is  allowed  ipccutative  fiitn'eand  the 
line  arts  dcfeivc  the  atitntion  and  cnltivationof  cvtry  country  :  iiut  iiircly 
they  a'C  not  the  piinurv  or  mod  iinpr.r'ant  purfuiis  ;  nor  do  tbcv  bear 
any  proportion  in  poiijt  of  utility  to  ibolc  arts,  in  which  ihc  ntcclTaries 
and  onvcnUrcie''  ol  ail  men  are  concerned.  Wiien  Homer  wrote  his 
Iliad. and  wh?n  Milton  favored  the  woild  with  his  Paradilc  Loff.  ihefc 
poets  did  tb.at  which  dilplayed  ths  gteatcft  lorce  and  extent  ol  tlie  ima- 
gi.aaticn,  cm  delcrved  the  apprcbation  of  all  men.  When  Newton  dif- 
covered  the  taw  ct  artracfion  and  invclligatcd  the  principles  of  fluxiofs, 
be  dilcovercri  a  f^renj;ih  ol  mind  hon  -rable  to  human  nature,  and  wiucli 
could  not  fail  to  fngi;],c  the  attention  of  all  the  matbematicians  in  iiuro|  e. 
*{ut  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  of  theie  difcoveties,  were  the  body 
of  mankind  much  roncerned,  nor  have  they  received  much  adv.iiitagc  from 
either  of  tbtm.  The  rlinies  and  the  cmptoyoH'iUS  of  nncn  wticliie  l.ime 
before  and  after  the  diicovery  ot  the  new  planet  ;  and  'he  body  of  man- 
kind had  pr'cifely  the  lame  air  to  breathe  in,  befoie  Piiedly  difcovcred 
that  it  mijjlii  be  produred  in  vntious  methods,  and  had  difTi  rent  rfTifls. 
|t  is  not  thftctorc  by  the  diicoveries  of  a  few  mathemaiiiians,  or  by  ilic 
imaginations  of  a  few  poets,  thst  a  country  is  made  to  ihi  iv  t;,  that  huiiiau 
happine's  is  moft  of  all  promoted,  or  that  the  body  of  mankind  are  to  be 
moft  improved  It  ii  no  mark,theTcfore,  of  degradation  in  thepeopieof 
Aineiici,  ihatthe  :\bht:  Rayiial  does  not  tind  tham  gcBctaiiy  catjeavormg 
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io  arqulre  famr,  by  df •  oting  tbemfdves  to  popfry  and  the  ffivhrma-iVr. 
It  is  the  mark  and  th'  rff'-ft  of  fup'iior  informiiion  in  human  at.  ir»,  that 
thc'r  philofophcrs  have  laiffd  their  virws  to  hii.;hcr  objcQs,  and  arr  mod: 
ol  all  drvotrd  to  thr  purfuiis  and  improvrments  which  havr  the  welfare, 
the  improvement,  ard  the  profperity  of  their  country  for  their  mnre  im- 
mediatr  objrft  :  AnH  whenever  thcfr  arecarricd  to  their  proper  prrfetlion, 
all  th^t  is  rcallv  ii'e'ul  and  proprrly  ornamental,  will  fuccced  of  tonrfci 
We  rfjett,  fheref->rr,  the  Abbe'j  idea  of  men  of  RpniiM  ;  and  are  (oTy 
that  he  did  not  kni>w,  that  the  moll  fublime  work  of  the  humin  mind,  it 
to  imnnve  the  civil  and  moral  ftate  of  the  people,  and  to  render  n  wnolc 
nation  mnre  improved,  happ\ ,  and  profpcrouj.  With  men  of  this  kind 
bf  gfiiiiis.  America  every  where  abounds  :  And  fuch  kind  of  ohi!ofophcr« 
arc  infiiiiiely  more  uf-jful  to  uj,  than  a  fcvv  eminent  poets  and  mathemati- 
ciaos  are,  or  ever  can  be. 

Il  is  nt»t  th'reffjre  de-;radation,  but  a  hijjh  ftate  of  improvement,  that  the 
min  of  Euiiipe  have  acquired  in  "imcrici  ;  And  th\s  improvemrn'  do"* 
:■  >t  crinfid  in  au.i'nmrn'.s  merely  fpeciila'i'e  or  ormmental  ;  but  in  thol."^ 
civil,  moral,  .T>d  rcoiioinical  virtues  that  rrnder  a  coin. try  happy,  prosper- 
ous and  hi'^h'v  fl'iui  ilhing.  But  'vit hoii'  ennincra'ing  evcy  article  that  be- 
longs to  this  (u'.j  i^l,  the  gin:rdteff;fl  will  b:  futiicient  fairly  to  determine 
whether  this  ha«  hern  the  calc  or  not. 

In  the  vear  178  j,  the  former  Rritilh  provinces  were  declared  by  the  Eu- 
ropean p  >wcrs  t;)  be  •rcr,  (ovcrrign.  index  U'lciit  dates.  Since  that  period 
the  number  ot  inhabitants  in  the  United  Slates  has  more  than  doubled. 
The  fame  li;ts  bLcn  the  cafe  with  the  number  and  extent  of  our  fettled 
towns.  Our  .i>>ricultatc,  in  its  pr  ulucc  and  (['  fli.  haiincreafcd  in  a  lliil 
higher  ratio.  Our  ronitncrcc  haj  forr ad  over  the  globe  ;  and  from  the  re- 
duced date  of  nrivTion  and  poverty  m  which  our  independence  found  our 
commerce  and  finances,  in  the  couile  of  tv/cnty  thre;  years  we  arc  become 
Wore  cammerciil  than  any  riati;)ii  in  Europe,  Great  ISritain  alone  except ■• 
ed.  Our  liidnutjflures  arc  carried  into  alnioil  every  village  and  family  j 
and  are  in  a  dale  of  ra  lid  improvement  and  increaiif.  An  uninterrupted 
peace  h.is  ahiiod  uriiverl.i  ly  prevsi!vH  in  evcrv  part  of  tlu*  country  ;  and  a 
very  rxtcnfive.  ricii,  siul  valuable  additio.i  lias  been  miv^e  to  our  tcriitt)ry. 
Thele  arquiliiri'is  have ')rci<  the  rclult,  not  of  war,  c'.cdriitlion,  and  coit- 
f]nc(l,  but  of  cul'iv  tioii  and  ilic  arts  of  p.-ace.  During  this  period,  fictcc 
and  veprated  aHacUj  have  been  ma  ;c  on  thofe  n^irts  of  the  lorial  (ydcn;, 
where  F.urope  has  'up^oil'd  wc  v;t.''e  the  m  ill  weak  and  vu]ni:iab!e.  Be* 
li'vin^  Uiat  the  'vl* -in  of  aopular  clrcti.jn  and  reDrelrntalion  was  naturally 
P"  duihve  of  lattiun  and  cuiruption,  there  have  been  ihofe  in  every  daic 
who  have  rmplovid  all  the  arts  of  mifrcpre'entation  and  intrigue  to  agi- 
tate and  divide  the  peo'jic,  and  abnle  and  oppofc  the  government.  Buc 
all  the  zeil.  noifc,  arul  ravings  of  fa£tioa,  have  not  availed  to  deftroy,  ma- 
terially to  alter,  or  to  we.tkcn  the  government  of  any  or)e  ol  the  American 
flatcs  ;  or  the  fediirtl  conditn'ion,  which  is  dcfigned  to  embrace  and  prc- 
Icrvcthem  all.  Attached  to  their  counirv,  the  people  every  where  adhere 
to  their  ri'p;rt)lic?n  pnnriples,  union,  and  government,  under  which  they 
have  enioved  ;)airitrrrup'ed  peace,  proiperiiv,  and  improvement.  Such 
has  been  '.lie  lefult  and  etiVft  of  th-^  repubiican  ar.d  political  ejcperiment  in 
the  United  States,  ri'irit<gihe  v^holt  ncriocl  ot  thrir  national  eicidei^cc. 

Kurope,  it  will  be  allowetl,  is  that  part  of  the  globe  in  which  the  im- 
provement of  man  and  of  locicty  has  been  carried  to  the  greateft  degree  ol 
perffflion,  that  has  appeared  in  the  cadern  hemifphere.  Her  lyflcm  ot 
ffovcrntTient  is  ancient,  fully  cdabli.'hed,  and  peifcftly  well  unilerllood  liv 
the  cxpcriei^cc  and  practice  of  many  ceaturies  \  and  that  govcrnmrni  i}  si  • 
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mod  univerfally  monarchical.  Her  rdigion  involvr.sa  rich  and  e(lab!if{i;d 
church  ;  a  learned  and  wealthy  priedhood;  ceremoniei,  cultoms,  and  rc- 
ligioui  fcrvicpi,  vrnerableby  t^c,  fupported  by  law,  and  believed  to  beef, 
tablidied  by  divine  authority  and  revelatioa.  Her  learning  and  fciencefar 
exceed*  any  ihin^  of  that  Mature,  which  hai  been  acquired  in  America, 
The  wealib  that  u  accumuLitcd  in  '.hole  countries  is  iminenrely  Tuperior 
to  any  thing  that  we  polfeli.  Her  armiei  are  in  the  full  powers  of  num. 
bcri,  difcipline,  experience,  royal  lupport  anr?.  ?tiimation.  Her  fleets,  in 
their  number,  power,  in  the  abilities  of  their  rfinmanders,  and  in  rhe 
difcipline  and  hardihood  of  their  fatlorfl,  rycc«.u  any  thin^  that  ha*  ever 
appeared  on  this  globe  before  :  And  century  after  century  has  been  m, 
ployed,  to  give  pcrfedion  to  her  courts  and  laws.  Here  then  it  i|  rational 
to  look  foi  allthcbemnis  that  can  (luw  from  the  European  lyffemofan 
cflablifhcd  monarchy,  church,  army,  navy,  and  law;  niddc  powerful  by 
all  tfic  aids  that  wealth,  commerce,  and  the  I  hcil  attainments  in  the  arts 
and  fcicnccs  can  produce. 

And  what  has  been  tlic  focial  effrfl  of  this  arlonilhin(<,  accumulation  of 
learning,  power  and  huican  acquidtions;  and  how  has  ii  operated  on  the 
improvement  and  hjppiiicit  of  man  and  of  incicty  f  War,  perpetual  war, 
the  cvaltaiion  of  a  few,  the  poverty  an6  degr?dation  of  the  people,  has  been 
the  natural,  certain,  and  univcifal  cfFefl.  Die  very  attempt  to  introduce 
'.he  principles  of  American  fieedoni,  has  givm  new  powers  and  extent  to 
defpotifm  ;  and  fprtad  the  fpirii  of  de(liu6)ion,  plunder,  and  {laughter 
through  every  part  of  £urnpe  ;  and  when  thefc  niilcries  and  plagues  will 
ftop,  no  tnaii  can  (el).  Which  then  iiihcc  luiury  in  which  man  and  focic. 
tyis  advaticing  tu  m)ri*l  and  focidl  ini;)rovcm'ni  and  felicity?  Let  the 
general  efT'/il  determine  what  anfwer  (liould  lie  given  to  fuch  inquiriea 
and   Ipccblaiioni.  If   this    kind    of    improvement    has  l^en    carried 

/urtl.er  with  us,  than  it  ever  was  in  any  ot^h^rr  country,  then  have  the  iTlcn 
ol  Amrrita  performed  ihe  urtatdi  work  that  ever  was  done;  and  rifcn  t'J 
•hcbighcft  attainmcnis,  by  which  gsuius  can  be  difpUyedT. 
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1  k(  foic(;oiii/5  are  lie  lilh  which  were  given  in  to  the  Gent rjj  AITrmbly 
by  the  paiiicular  lowni,  in  cnnlori  Mty  torn  a£l  of  the  legilliture.  iu 
eomiiuiing  ihr  vahie  ol  the  liO  Mken  in  1791,  the  pricei  ot  fome  of  the 
capital  articitt  were  thus  Aattci  by  (he  Aflimbly  :  —  Impioved  land,  ten 
(hillings  per  acre.  Ntat  cattle,  one  year  old,  fifteen  ihillinga  per  head  ; 
two  years  old,  thirty  (hillings  per  head  ;  ihiee  years  old  and  upwards,  tor« 
ty  (hillings  per  head  :  An  ox,  lour  years  old,  and  upwards,  three  pounds. 
Horfes,  one  ycai  old,  twenty  (hillings;  two  yearn  old,  (orty  (hillingit 
three  years  old  and  upwards,  four  pounds.  — As  ihelc  prices  were  fcarcely 
one  half  ot  the  current  prices  of  thole  artcles,  the  real  value  of  the  ratable 

ftropcrty  o(  the  flaie,  niuft  have  been  double  of  what  was  (et  down  in  the 
ifls.  It  is  probable  this  was  alio  the  cafe  with  the  lills  taken  in  1781. 
But  although  neither  of  ihele  liUs  will  give  ihc  exa6l  value  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  (fate,  at  either  oi  thofc  periods,  they  will  give  the  increafe, 
pr  the  relative  value  of  the  taxable  piopctty  at  tho^e  times  :  And  we  can 
clearly  deduce  from  them,  that  from  the  >rar  1781,  the  whole  ratable 
property  of  Vermont  became  doubled  in  eight  years  and  an  half  ;  and 
from  the  year  17911  the  ratable  property  of  the  (laic  became  doubled,  iu 
(line  years. 

In  Virginia,  the  period  at  which  the  value  of  their  land  and  Taves  ta- 
ken conjunAly,  doubles,  is  flated  by  Mr.  JcfTerfon,  to  be  about  iwcoty 
years.* 

The  number  of  towns  rcp'crcnted  in  1 7  81,  was  fixty  three :  The  num- 
ber rcprefcnted  in  1791,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  fuc.  In  >8c6,  the 
number  of  towns  that  fend  tcprcfcntalivts,  wa«  one  bundred  and  eighty 
feven. 

Thofe  towi>s  which  arc  not  taxed  or  rcprefcnted,  do  ivot  give  in  to  the 
ailemblyany  account  of  their  ratable  properly. 

No  proper  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  uf  Vermont,  was  made,  br> 
fore  the  cenfus  taken  in  1791.  The  general  ellimations  of  the  adembliea  and 
agents  before  that  time,  were  mciely  conjedlural.  From  a  report  which 
Guv.  Tryon  of  N«w  York  made  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  ftate 
of  that  province  in  the  year  177Z,  it  appears  that  he  had  procured  a  li(l  o'. 
ihc  inhabitants  of  each  county  in  that  province  :  Two  of  thofe  counties. 
Ctimberlaiid,  and  Gloucefier,  were  in  Vermont  ;  and  confined  the  traft 
of  country,  which  lies  on  the  eail  lide  of  the  green  mountains,  and  is  now 
formed  into  the  counnet  of  Windham,  Wii]dfor,and  Orange.  The  aom- 
bcr  of  people  in  thofe  counties  in  the  year  1771,  w3s  33  follow!  : 
*  Notes  on  Virgiai*,  pi  >l.^. 
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ADDITIONAL    NOTES. 

Sir^CEibe  publication  of  the  ftrft  volume,  the  thcorctir  cnimi« 
tioD  of  the  altitude  of  the  White  Mountain*,  mentioned  vol.  I.  p  sS'.h  dud 
119th,  hat  beeti  examined  by  barometrical  obfervations  ;  of  which,  Mr.  N. 
fe«wditcb,  an  able  mathematiciaa  of  Salem,  Mairachufetta,  hat  favored  me 
with  the  following  account : 
•*  Tb«  joiVnefa  of  your  remarks  relative  to  the  height  of  the  White  Hilii^ 

*  in  your  hiftory  of  Vermont,  has  been  corroborated  by  feme  late  barooiet- 

*  rical  obfcivattoot. The  obfcrvatipna  were  marie  oy  a  party  confiflini} 

*  o\  Dr.  Cutler,  profcitor  Peck,  and  feverai  other  pcrfons  beftdes  mylcif.  L 

*  did  not  afcena  to  the  fammit  of  the  hifjheft  peak,  bu:  Dr.  Cutler  and 

*  profeflbr  Peck  did  ;  and  on  the  zSih  of  July,  1 804.  at  two  P.  M.  they 
'  found  the   Barometer  to  (land  at   23   in.  39  inches,  and    Farcnheit's 

*  Thermometer  at  54  degrees.     At  the  Tame  time  at  the  foot  of  the  moun> 

*  tain, at  MclTervy's  houle,the  Barometer  ftood  at  £9,  in.  13,  and  clteTher- 

*  tnotneter  at  86.     At  Salem  and  Bofton,  30  or  30  tert  abiive  the  level  of 

*  the  fea*  the  Barometer  at  that  time  ftood  at  |o  in.  10  ;  ThermotiKter  at 

*  82.     On  the  27th  of  July,  1835,  at  8  A.  M.  the  Barometer  at  MclTjrvy's 

*  Ilood  at   29  in.  13,  and  the  Tlvermumeter  at  86.     In  Salem  at  the  fam:: 

*  time  the  Barometer  ftood  at  30  in.  02,  and    he  Therrtiomeicr  at  68. 

*  From  a  comparifon  of  the  obfervations  at  Meifeivy's  with  tiiofe  at  Salem 
'  and  Bofton,  I  find  that  the  former  place  was  elevated  about  164  fathoms 

*  above  the  level  of  the  Tea.     And  by  the  comparifon  ot  the  obfervations  at 

*  the  top  of  the  mountain  with  that  at  MelTcrvy's,  I  find  that  the  height  a> 

*  bove  MeiTervy's  was  about  ior6  fathoms.     So  that  the  whole  height  a- 
<  bove  the  level  of  the  fea  was  about  1 190  fathoms,  or  but  little  more  than 

*  feven  thoufand  feet.     On  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that  tlie  higlieft 

*  point  of  the  White  Hills,  is  in  round  numbers  not  far  ftom/even  thoufand 

*  feet  above  the  level  ot  the  fea."     Letter  sj  May  30,  i8i>8. 

In  Vol.  I.  p.  462,  1.  22,  the  following  remark  rcfpeAing  Dr.  Franklin 
fliould  have  been  infertcd. 

But  among  all  their  Philofophical  writers,  it  was  ia  Franklin  that  the 
geoiiM  of  fcicncc  rofe  to  the  greateft  height,  and  appeared  with  the  bright- 
eft  lufire.  Trained  up  to  the  labors  and  profelDon  of  a  Printer,  and  with- 
out the  advantages  of  education  or  wealth,  this  man  by  his  difcoveries  in 
deflrtcity,  attained  an  eminent  rank  among  the  improvers  of  fcience ;  and 
entailed  a  durable  reputation  both  on  himfelf,  and  on  his  country.  Is  no 
philofophical  difcovery  had  the  human  mind  a6led  with  greater  energy 
and  boldnefc,  than  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  gaining  accels  to  thf: 
treafures,  and  giving  a  direction  to  the  thunderboflts  oi  heaven.  Djring  in 
defign,  he  was  accurate  and  fuccefsful  in  the  grand  experiment  :  .Ind  the 
year  1752  will  be  long  remembered  in  the  annals  of  fcience,  as  the  time 
when  the  lightning  was  Hrft  drawn  down  from  the  heavens  by  the  moft 
ftmple  of  all  contrivances,  by  Franklin's  Kite  at  Philadelpliia. 

In  Vol.  II,  p.  37,  an  account  is  given  of  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  by 
colonel  Ethan  Allen.     The  following  is  his  account  of  that  affair  : 

"  The  (irft  Fyftcmatical  and  bloody  attempt  at  Lexington,  to  enaflve  A- 
merica,  thoroughly  elgdirified  my  mind,  and  fully  determined  me  to  take 
a  part  with  my  country.  And  while  I  was  wifbing  for  an  opportunity  to 
fignaKzt  mylelf  in  its  behall,  dirc3ions  were  privately  fent  to  me  from  the 
then  colon,',  now  (late  of  Connefticut,  to  raife  the  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
and  if  polTibic  .v'f h  thum  to  furprife  and  take  the  fortrefs  of  Ticonderoga. 
This  enterprife  I  cheerfully  undertook  ;  and  after  (irif  guarding  all  thcfev- 
eral  paflet  that  trad  thither,  to  cut  of?  all  intelligence  between  ihe  garrifon 
and  the  country,  made  a  forced  march  from  Bennington,  aud  arrived  at 
the  lake  oppofitc  Ticonderoga,  on  the  evening  ut  the  ninth  day  ot  May, 
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*775«'with  tMTO  hundred  afid  thitty  vallimt  prppti  Mmt^tain  Bi/s  ;  anl 
tt  w4s  with  the  uttnnd  difH:ulty  that  I  procured  baatt  to  croft  the  lakr. 
However  I  landed  eighty  three  men  near  the  garrifon,  and  Tent  the  boats 
back  for  the  rear  guard  comnijnded  by  Gcilonel  Seth  Warner  ;  •  liut  the 
day  began  to  dawn,  and  I  found  myfelF  necedi'.ated  to  attack  the  fort* 
before  the  rear  could  crofs  the  lake  ;  and  ai  it  was  viewed  hazardous^  ^f 
Karrangued  the  officers  and  fdldieri  in  the  manner  folio win(|r;   »«  Friendi 

*  and  feiiow  foldiers.  You  have  for  ^i  number  of  years  pad  been  a  fcoarf);e 

*  and  terror  to  arbitrary  powers.    Your  valor  has  been   fanied   abroad* 

*  and  acknowledged,  as  appears  by  the  advice  and   orders  to   me    from 

*  the  general  aflembly  of  Conne£licut,to  furprife  and  take  the  garrifoa  now 

*  before  tit.     I  now  propofe  to  advance  before  you,  and  in   perfon  con- 

*  duft  you  through  the  wicket  gate  ;  for  we  muft  this  Bl'>rnino;  either  quit 

*  our  pretenfions  to  valor,  or  poltefs  ourfelvcs  of  this  fortrefs  in  a  few  mi- 

*  nutes  ;  and  inafmuch  as  it  is  a  defperate  attempt,  which  note  but  the  bra- 

*  veil  of  men  dare  undertake,  I  do  not  urge  it  on  any  contrary  to  hia  will^ 

*  You  that  will  undertake  voluntarily,  poife  vour  firelock." 

The  men  being  at  this  lime  drawn  up  in  three  ranks  each  poifed  his 
firelock.  I  ordered  them  to  face  to  the  right ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  centrrt 
file  marched  them  immediately  to  the  wicT.et  gateaforcfaid,  wbere  I  found 
a  fentry  pofted,  who  iiilfantly  fnapped  hit  fufecat  mf*.  I  ran  immediate- 
ly towards  him,  and  he  retreated  through  the  covered  way  into  the  paradr 
within  the  garrifoa,  gave  a  hallori,  and  ran  under  a  bomb  proof.  My  part^* 
who  followed  nie  into  the  fort,  I  farnitrd  on  the  parade  in  fuch  a  manner. 
as  to  face  the  barracks  which  faced  each  other-  Thegarrifon  heing  afleep 
txccptthe  fentries,  we  gave  three  huseas,  which  greatly  furp  ifed  them. 
One  of  the  fentriet  made  a  pafs  at  one  of  my  officers  with  a  charged  bayo- 
het,  and  (lightly  Wounded  him.  My  firft  thbujlit  was  to  kill  him  with 
my  fword,  btit  in  an  indarit  1  Altered  thedclign  and  ftiry  cf  the  blow  to  a 
flight  cut  6ri  the  fide  of  the  head  ,*  upon  which  he  dropped  his  gun  and 
afkrd  quarters,  which  I  readily  granted  him  ;  and  demanded  the  placfi 
Where  the  commanding  officer  kept.  HefHewedmea  pair  of  ftairs  in 
the  front  of  the  garrifon,  which  led  up  to  a  fecond  (lory  in  faid  barracks, 
to  which  I  immediately  repaired,  and  ordered  the  commander,  caj^tain 
Delaplace  to  csme  forth  inflantly,  or  I  would  facriftce  the  whole  garrifon  i 
At  which  time  the  captain  came  immediately  to  the  door  with  \\'\i  breech- 
es in  his  hand,  vvhen  I  ordered  him  to  deliver  to  me  the  fort  inftantly; 
he  afked  me  by  what  authority  I  demanded  it.  I  anfwered  h?m, "  Inths 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  the  Continental  Congrefs."  The  author- 
ity  of  Congrefs  being  very  little  known  at  that  time,  he  began  to  fpeaka« 
gain,  but  I  interrupted  him,  and  with  my  drawn  (word  near  his  head  a- 
gain  demanded  an  immediate  furrender  of  the  garrifon  ;  with  which  he 
then  complied,  and  ordered  his  men  to  be  forthwith  paraded  without 
arms,  as  he  had  given  up  the  garri(6n.  In  the  m?an  time  (ome  of  my 
ofBceis  had  given  orders,  and  in  confequence  thereof,  fundry  of  the  bar- 
rack doors  were  beat  down,  and  about  one  third  of  thegarrifon  imprifon- 
erf,  which  confifted  of  faid  commander,  a  lieutenant  FeUham,  a  conduClor 
of  ariillery,  a  gunner,  two  fergeants,  and  forty  four  rank  and  file  ;  ab^uc 
tJnc  hundred  pieces  of  cinnon,  onethirteen  inch  mortar,  and  a  numb^-r  ot 
fwivcls.  This  furprife  was  carried  into  execution  tathe  grey  of  the  mor- 
ning of  the  tenth  of  May,  177,5,  The  fun  feemed  to  rife  that  morning 
with  a  fu^erior  luflre ;  and  ficonderoga  and  its  dependencies  fmiled  on 
Its  co'iquerors,  who  tofled  about  the  flowing  bowl,  and  wifhcd  fuccefs  to 
Congrefs,  and  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  America.  Happv  it  was  for  m? 
at  that  time,  that  the  fu'ure  patres  of  the  hook  ot  fate,  which  afterwards 
unfolded  a  miferable  fcene  of  two  years  and  eight  monthi  impiifonment, 
Were  hid  from  ray  view."     Allen's  yara!ive,p.  14 — al. 
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JtaTir^j  to  »Trfi;1ent  A^ami,  b8i.    AnrWer,  287.    To prefident Jefferfos, 

,   3"-  ^f^    347-      ".nlwcr,  3iJ».  330. 

■agnculture  3^3  Picfi-s  of,  353.  The  moft  ncceflaryaod  ufeful  profcf- 
f><'n>  354.  Nfi'Iy  conneftfd  with  yiiiue,  356;  knowledge,  357  ;  and 
republican  govrrnmrnt,  358. 

Jllen  E'han,fi'npo!f<i  the  government  of  New  York,  at.  Take* Ticonde- 
'°6''  37  480-  Taken  prifoncr  at  Montreal,  and  fent  to  England  46, 
Sent  to  Congre^i  a.<  agent  for  Vermont,  iSa.  Subdues  the  oppnfutoit 
of  fome  5>f  ihc  inhabitants,  188.  Applied  to  by  the  Britifh  officers, 
9oa.  Send'  their  leUers  to  Congrcfs,  204.  Agrees  to  a  celTalioa  oE 
hoftilitifj,  an6. 

^/en  Ira  nrgociates    with  t'he  Britijh,  206,  207.  «U. ,  /       ' 

Amtnitaetttt    to   the   F'ederal  Cunftuutlon  propofed,  285.  298,  325.  33*. 

335;  34>   3l5  ■:.■■*,  ^ 

jSrntld  colonel,  joins  the  expedition  agamlt  Ticondernga,  35.  Difputes 
with  Allen  for  the  commind.  37.  Takei  a  Britifti  floop  at  St.  Johns* 
39.  Comtnindsan  expedition  againft  Quebec,  5r.  Arrives  at  point 
Levi,  53.  Cro<r  s  the  rivr  St.  Lawrence,  and  marches  to  Point  au 
Trembles. '54.  Wounded  at  the  ftorm  of  Quebec,  57.  Takes  the  coin> 
mand  of  the  troops,  and  ^ontlnuet  the  blockade,  57.  Intrepidity  and 
firmnefs  of  Arnold  and  tlie  Americans,  6 1.  ^6.  Defeats  the  Canadians 
under  M.  Bcaujean,  67.  Appointed  a  brigadier  general,  »cd  ftationed 
at  Montreal,  70.  Mcirches  to  tHe  Cedars  and  agrees  to  a  cartel  with  a 
Britidi  captain,  71.  Leaves  Montreal,  76.  Takes  command  of  the  A- 
mcrican  fltvt  on  lake  Chimplain,  8j.  Engages  the  flritini  fleet  with 
l^eat  rcfolutibn,  83.  Retreats  with  his  veffels  towards  Crown  Pointf 
84.  Is  forced  to  a  fccond  engagement,  and  defeated,  85.  Burps  and 
blow*  i!p  his  veffels,  aiirt  ercapes  with  His  men,  85.  Ordered  to  join 
general  Schuyler,  n8.  Marches  for  the  relief  ot  fort  Sunwix,  128. 
lmpe»uo(itv  and  valor  in  forming  the  Britifh  lines,  i^8. 

Arts  and  fcicnces,  their  'itility,  387.  Literary  inftitutions  and  e(labli(h> 
ments,  38'g.     Sta'C  oJF  (cience,  389. 

il^mify,  their  an^wffr  to  govei|hor  Tichcnof,  278.280.  Intolerance,  281. 
Anlwcr  to  tl:e  governor,  288.  300.  309.  Violence  of  their  proceedings^ 
312.  Aiilwcr  to  the  governor,  315.  Protcft  of  the  minority,  316, 
Singular  rintl«n  of  a  member,  313.  Anfwer  to  the  governor  323.  In- 
tolerance, 324.  Prrplexity,  326.  329.  Debates  and  views  of  parties, 
331— 3;,3,  Anfwer  to  the  gi>veruor,  338.  Moderation  and  prudence 
t'  their  meafurcs,  343.  Anfwer  to  the  governor,  344  Prejudices,  in. 
tolerance,  ana  politics,  345  Rcfl,'6honspn  the  paflions,  iatereftj,  and 
proceedings  of  political  alftniblies  and  parties,  349,  350. 

J?ar7)l5,  petitioned  for,  328.     Eflablillicd,  348. 
HeattU  coloiwl.  abandon's   his  command  and  troops  at  the  Cedar*,  71, 

Ca'hicred  by  Congiefs,  72. 
5iV<>a' niajor,  covers  the  rjetreai;  from  Canada,  77, 
^litifk  fcmimen's  and  mcafuresat  the  end  of  the  ftrft  campaign,  6a,     Geti- 

erals   and  miniUers,  .ittempt  to    make  Vermont  a  royal    proviacc,  «o?. 

iio.     Event  and  cfi;  cl  o(  their  policy  aud  tncafurcs,  at  t— 2(3. 
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BuTgoyne  general,  ■ppointed  to  the  cotnmand  of  the  (roept  in  Canada,  95. 
State  and  force  of  the  army  under  his  commaad,  96.  Proceeds  with  his 
army,  and  encamps  at  the  river  Qoquet,  and  makes  a  fpeech  to  the  In- 
dians, 97,  437.  Iffucs  a  proclamation  to  affright  and  feduce  the  A- 
mericans,  gq.  499.  Treated  with  ridicule  and  contrmpt,  100.  Invefls 
Ticonderoga,  104.  Purfuesthe  Apiericans  to  Skeenfborough,  dcftroya 
their  veffcls.  and  diTperfes  their  troops,  108  Intoxicated  with  fuccefs* 
tti.  Tarries  at  Skeen{\^orQUfh,  tii.  Arrives  at  Hudfon's  river  and 
fort  Edward,  tii.  Embarraffcd  and  retarded  in  hia  progrefs,  1 ; 8. 
Marcnes  towards  Saratoga,  1  ig.  Sends  a  body  of  troops  to  attack  Ben- 
nington, 119.  Letter  to  gesetal  Gates,  130.  Reply,  131.  Anfwcr, 
138.  I^aiTes  Hiidfon's  river,  ijS.  In  danger  fiom  hit  ambi'ion  and 
confidence,  137.  Battleof  September  the  igih,  139.  Untavorable  to 
the  Britifh,  141.  Difcouraging  to  th$  Indians,  143.  His  hope*  and 
expefUtions  of  fupport  and  relief,  142.  Battle  of  Offober  yrh,  145. 
DiRrefs  and  movement  of  the  royal  army,  149,  150.  Retreats  10  Sara- 
toga, 150.  Endeavors  to  efcape  to  fort  Edwaid,  150,151.  Defprrate 
circiimltances  of  the  royal  army,  152.  Proporestocapittilate,.l53,  '54* 
Agrees  on  articles  of  furrendbr.  155.  En'crtains  a  iiope  of  relief,  155. 
Signs  articles  of  capitulation,  156.  rcrms  of  the  convention  and  iur- 
rendri,  156.  443.     LofTeis  of  the   dritilh  army  in  this  expedition,  158. 

.Buff;;)if/</ major,  lurrenders  the  poA  at  the  Cedars,  71.  Cafhicied  by 
Congrefs,  72. 

c.       ■     ■  •  .. 

Cunadiam  join  the  American  troops,  44. 

Carlelon  general,  endeavors  to  engage  the  Canadians  and  Indians  againfl  the 
colonies,  40,  Efcapes  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  50.  Treats  his  A- 
merican  prifoners  with  much  humanity  and  poiitenefs,  65.  Relieved 
by  reinforcements  and  dirperfes  the  American  troops,  69.  Kindnefs 
and  magnanimity  to  the  American  prifoners,  75,  Proceeds  with  his 
army  to  down  JPoint,   87.     Reconnoiters  the  works  at  I'iconderoga, 

*  87.  Returns  with  his  army  to  Canada,  88.  The  ruoral  influence  of 
his  wifdom  and  virtues,  91.  Retrains  the  Indian  barbarititt,  $8.  Hit 
humanity  ofFcnfive  to  the  Britifh  miniftry,  95.  .  . 

CAaMan  lord,  his  fpeech  on  the  Indian  barbarities,  443.  '* 

Chittenden  governor,  writes  to  Congrefs  againft  their  rcfolutions,  194, 
Send»  a  flag  to  Canada  for  the  redemption  of  prifoners,  206.  Receives 
a  favorable  anfwer  from  general  Haldiman,  206.  ai2.  Receives  a 
mcffage,  and  returns  an  anfwcr  to  general  Walhington,  S20.  229.  325. 
Refignation,  death,  and  charaftcr,  275 — 277. 

CotUge  at  Middlebury,cliabiilhcd  by  a£t  of  the  leginalurc,  303,  304.    State 

^  Of-  389.  ,       .  ..,        . 

Commerce,  365. 

Con^r«/j,  fend  a  body  of  troops  to  Canada,  42.  Rcfolves  refpefling  the 
independence  of  Vermont,  165.  175,  176  Cominilfioners  from,  re- 
pair  to  Vermont,  189.  Refolvcs,  190.  194.  Hear  the  claims  uf  Mew 
Yotk  and  New  Hampfhire,  but  poll  pone  a  determination,  196,197. 
Policy  of  this  meafurc,  198.  Refolves  ai8 — 220,  Proceedings  and 
rel'olves,  230—2^2.  Reflexions  un  their  meafures,  233.  Refolvesi 
846 — 248. 

Ctnjiitution  of  Vermont,  396,  397. 

Contioverfy  between  the  provinces  of  MafTacbufettf  and  New  Hampfhire, 
refpe6ling    their    divihonal  line,  12 

Centii'J/wnj  of  the  people,  163,  164.  167, 168. 

teundes  aitdCourtSf  402.    Incorporated,  465—477.  "•-■-■  '"■ 
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Declaration  md  potrtion  to  Congrcrs.  169. 
DiJJentions  between  Great  Briti 
Jitfittrbantei  in  Vermont,  1145. 


'enttons  between  Great  Britain  and  the  coloniei,  origin  of,  31. 
<atices 


E. 


fffl^iMijf,  iii  effefti,  376.    Of  the  government,  407.  410-.       •    ;>•      ■^'.  '. 
Education,  common  and  general,  369,  ,  '■ 

F.[ftci  oJ  the  German  crueltiei  and  abCifef,  9c.  "     ■ 

ktiterp>ife,{p\T\i  oi,  372.  ,  -  »  "        •  ■■•1 

Kjuality,  its  nature,  374.     EfFefts,  376. 
Exertimst  remarlcabtc  in  the  retreat  oi  the  Aniertcani  from  Canada,  76, 77. 

F. 
Federal  confiitutioH  adopted,  sio. 
Firmnefs  of  the  Americans  in  their  greateft  miafortune*  and  dan^eri,  83. 

88.  90.  113. 
Fleet,  built  by  the  Americans  on  lake  Champlain,  in  1776,  79,  8a. 
fiett  Biitifb,  at  the  north  end  oi  lake  Cbamplain,  80,  81. 
franklin,  antxriotes  of,  479. 
Freedom,  depends  on  the  (late  of  fociety,  456,  427.     Naturally  produced 

-  by  the  feulement  of  America,  478,429.  The  caufe  ind  etfeft  of  the 
American  war,  430.  Seldom  prefcrvcdby  government,  43a.  .  Depeiula 
on  the  Itate  and  condition  of  tbe  people,  433.  Variable  in  its  own  na- 
ture, 434.     But  naturally  connected  with  knowledge  and  virtue,  435. 

French  revolution  and  politics,  their  influence  on  the  ientiments  and  affairs 
of  Vermont  and  the  United  States,  271,  272.  The  origin  and  occadon 
of  political  parties,  273.    277. 

G. 

Catei  general,  takes  the  command  of  the  army  at  Crown  Point,  78.  Re- 
cruiis  and  animates  his  troops,  79.  Refolves  to  relinquilh  Crown 
P  )int,  and  fortify  Ticonderoga,  79.  Dcftroys  the  works  at  Crowa 
Point,  87.  Prepares  for  an  attack  from  general  Carleton,  87.  Difmif- 
fes  the  militia,  88.  Appointed  to  command  the  northern  army,  118. 
Ar'ivv^s  in  the  camp,  and  takes  the  command  125.  Letter  to  general 
Burgoync,  rerpeding  the   Indian  barbarities,  131.     Engages  the  Britifh 

.  army,  2  40.     1  he  battle  favorable,  and  animating  to  the  Americans,  140* 

-  141,  14'i.  Defeats  the  royal  army,  147.  Meafurcs  he  purWs.  I49— 
I51.  Enters  iiuo  a  treaty  with  general  Burgoyne,  153.  Agrees  td  a 
cuiivcmion  for  tiie  funender  of  the  royal  army,  154.  1^5.  Articles  of 
the  convention,  156.  443.     Humanity  and  politeneis  at  the  furrender  of 

-  the  roval  troops,  157.  DifmifTes  the  militia,  and  marches  to  (lop  the 
progrcls  of  the  Britifh  on  Hudfon's  river,  159.  The  inhabitants  return 
to  thtir  farms,  159. 

tttrmain  George,  directs  the  BritiOi  generals  to  encourage  and  aCTill  the  re- 
volt of 'Vermont,  216,  217. 

Grants  of  lard  by  New  Hampfhire  weft  of  Connecticut  river,  13. 

Cregg  John,  difficulty  with  the  government  of  Canada  relpcCiing  hicdeitli, 
289. 

Covetnmtnt  American,  its  principle,  391.  Form,  391.  Origin,  399. 
Power,  394.     Improvcmenti  395. 

Ceveinmtnt  <>f  Vermont,  conflitution,  396.  Laws,  401.  Counties  and 
Courts,  4(^3.  Annual  rxpence,  406.  Public  revenue,  4C8.  £cooqimy, 
409.     Militia,  411.     Popularity,  414.  r^-         •"•.  •-:•'• 

H. 

JJeelth,  naturally  annexed  to  induflry  and  temperance,  373. 
HiU  colpncl,  attacked  by  the  Atnerieans,  to8.    Relieved  by  (he  Inditah 
}c8. 
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/ro/^jVd%,  It!  origin  tnd  utility,  gjt.  :        "■      'i   v 

/ft/AAdr<^Aon,  battle  of,  io6.  .'•'':::  --.:     -.i  '       -  .•      .'.i'' 

Hunting,  365.  I. 

Je§trjon  Thomai,  chofcn  prefident  of  the  United.  Statri,  goj,     Frofpefta 

and  mealurei  at  thecommenccmcQt'of  his  admioiltraiion,  306. 
Improvement  which  the  man  of  £urope  baa  rccciv'td  in  AoMrica,  458-^ 

464. 
Independence  declared  by  the  United  5:ate»,  i£6. 
Independence  of  Verniont  dcoaied,  168      Wvfdona  and  propriety  of  ihia 

inca'urc,  170. 
Indian  barbatittri,  their  cffefV  ou  the  mindi  of  the  Americana,  i3o->-i34. 

Drpredationi,  «36.     T;itir   crurliieji  abaird,    ujg- 241.     O.icis,  I'leir 

application  to  the  leKiflatutc  of  Vermorr,  283       >Vleaiu  ea  ot  the  AOcm< 

Wy,  S84/   Report  of  the  governor,  290.    Keloivr  ut  the  aiiciu'uly,2gi^ 

Dt^cifion  on  their  claims,  303. 
Judges  of  the  Svij!>re»i»  Couil,  complain*  artd  inquiry  reforflin^;  their  feea, 

336,  337.     Rcfofvcs  of  the  alkuibly»  3Q7.  339,     Re&.6tioni    on  the 

proceedings,  34,0. 

King  of  Great  Britain,  his  deciAcxn  of  the  boundary  line  between  Maffa- 
chufetta  and  New  iiampfhiie,  it.  .Between  New  Hamplhue  ar  ri  New 
York,  16.  Miniflers  and  generals  aticni pi  to  corrupt  ana  icnuce  Ver> 
mont,  S03.  204.  310,811.  si6. 


L. 


1*^ 


Label,  high  profits  of  it«  353<     Naturally  prodoAive  of  induftry  and  ipile- 

pi  nricnce,  367. 
Lands  between  Conncflicut  river  and  lake  Champlaii),  become  valuable  by 

ticcontjiieft  of  Canada,  It. --    '  -•      -■  •    -<       \,  •>  ' 

Zawf  account  of,  401.   -    •      'V        -.•     ••««.««.  «!■•   **••     i-.¥    i..>fe»-,  -. 
Ltgijlalwe^  of  Vermont,  thetr  manner  of  tranfsi^ing  the  nnnnaf  burtncrs  of 

the  Ibtc,  '269.  Cotnpleat  )f  volume  of  laws^  970.  Deiiv.  aftvantageg 
.  from  the  fimplicity  of  their  forms  and  cuiiosns,  974.  Mcaiure*  and 
:  proceedings. at  Windlor,  in  i7t)7,  j^S.  S71),  At  Vert?ennf»  in  17Q8, 
,  279 — 287.  At  Wind'or  in  1799,  ?i87— 2i;g.  At  Middithury  i''i  180:, 
^    gro  —  305"    ^^  Ncvvbuty  ia  1801,  3D7-"3i3.     At  Hinlirtgion  1111802, 

•  8'4 — 3""'  ■AtWelioiioUn  iro'io^,  320--330.   Al  Windfoi  iui8<->4   ^0 
.  —334.     A'  RmUnd  in  t8b4.  334—338.      Ar  WartviUe  in  1805.  338— 

;    345.      At  M  ddlfhury  in  1806,  345-3'}9      K^Hi^tinns  on  the  patlions 

•  and  proceedings  of  political  panifsanc)  airtmbliis.  349'--3,5>. 

Lincoln  getierai,  appointed  to  command  the  railc in  i):ii  11  iav  1 17.  Attacka 
the  Bmilih  with  lucccls  in  their  nortbnn  polie,  I35,  136.  Joins  gene- 
T^l  Gates,  144 

Z'^'/'('J  and  prdipefi*  of  the  .^lr)ericans  atthe  end  of  ihefccond  cwftpaigo* 
88,  89.     At  Ticondcroga,  109.  -^     ' 

Af«rr;.-^«  early,  advantages  of,  371.  i:   -J  !«  ili   ,    tii  wj 

Manufafiures,  359.     Iron,  360.     Pot  and    Pearl  alhes,  361. 

363.     D)ftillcr.ic8,  364.    '■  ;    ,    ,  ';  , 

MiiHMhufetts  c\z\n\i  a  large  part  of  Vermont,  185.  -Uta"  .  ^^i  Si  jj-' ^.  *» 
Aft/t/id,  account  of,  41 X,  413,  413.  '  '  a 

hlantgomery  gt)nni\,  commands  an  expedition  againft  Canada,  42.     Take 

Chambly,  46.     St.  Johns,  48.     Montreal,  49      Britilh  vrffc/s  at  Sorel^ 

g'^.     Joins  /Arnold  at  Point  au  Tremlilei.  55,     Stoim^  Quebec,  and! 

(lain  in  the  attempt,  56.     Chtrafier.  57— 6.> 
Afo»t/</ffr  eftaUifhed  aaxhe  peuaaticnt  leat  ofthelcgiHiturc,  313  • 
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Vlountains  White,  aiti;i;de  f,f,  479 
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Hew  Hampfltuc.  grarti  lards  wtrt  o*  rmr.fflirut  rivfr,  I3.  Suppoffd  t* 
»clcnov>  ii'f^g*'  ihr  ludipcnd'nrf  of  Vcmont.  178.  Sixteen  towni  ohhat 
flate  join  the  govrrnmi  nt  ot  Vrrmont,  178,  179.  1  he  towns  claimed 
bv  tlw  R<i*r»ninf  ni  oi  New  Hamj  (hire,  tji.  Claimi  the  whole  territo- 
ry ot  Vt-rta  I'U  185. 

}^eu)  York,  cl^iiris  ttr  lands  weft  of  Crnnefliciil  river,  14.  Oppofcsthe 
(ctil'-tTient  ol  ti'.crouritiy,  inHer  granu  Irom  Niw  Hampfhire.  15.  Ob« 
tains  a  lov  1  dec ifion  tV-at  Cnnntfticut  river  it  10  be  the  weft  boundary 
©t  New  Hamplbire,  16  ConWers  the  New  Hampftiire  grants  4«  ille- 
gal, 17-  Violttiily  oppofts  the  leitlrrs  oft  thofe  lands,  18  P..iTts  fe- 
vce  laws  agaiiif*  their  oppofcrK,  2^  Oppofes  the  independmte  of 
Vfrm<-nt,  171  174.  Claims  the  wholf  trrriiory  ol:  Vermont,  185.  In- 
terferes in  •h'.  atiaii.*  ol  Vcmoni,  and  adduflcsCongrds,  186,  187,  l88t 
180.  Proiefts  apainft  the  relolves  of  Cnngrels,  aat.  EncouT.(ge8  oppd- 
frioii  to  Vuinor-i,  244.  Settlement  of  the  contioverfics  between  th« 
tv  o  l*a«".  ?57  -■z6o. 

Korthnn  bouhduy^  *.A  \  eimont,  the  governor  urpes   tin   examination   of  its 

liiu    1(111.  334.     Not  aari.ded  to  by  the  altembly.   3;,5.        Lcgiflature 

■  paffesa  law  to  havt  it  ob'.ervrd,  300.     Rr<iift  of  fheob'crvations  much 

in  lavor  ol  Veinioni,  301.    Opinion  of  the  aflcmbly  icipeAio^  it,  301, 

Cu^fl^eat  Uedminflcr,  March  13,  1775,  28.  :''"."..•< 

iPr^wn  Indians.Speech  on  the  American  war,  437. 

P.  ..,,....,., 

Pa^tiet,   federal    and  refublican, their  riTc  ard  progrefs,  273.  877.  Poli»- 

ira'  fl^tc  aid  view^.  306.  ju-     ^  bairj  ard  views,  331  — 333- 
Political  Jlate  of  'hr  ptople  on  the  Ntw  Han'pfhirt  grams,  iLa.     Fclitioo 

to  C')i'gr(is,  164.  .         A  . 

P^/-u/«/n/v  of  the  governnnent,  414.  .      

Pti/fs/ar/^,  caufes  of  it.  416.     Njtural    increafe    in   America,   417 — 4ti. 

In  Vcimont,  423,  424      Conpared  with  that  of  Europe.    425.      Pop- 

ulaiion  Hi   1791.  and   i8oo.  465—478. 
/■rfwp/e  captain,  rommnnt's  the  Bjuifij  flrct  en  lake  Champ'ain  in    1776, 

8k    hngagcs  the  American  fl.ft,  without  victory,  83.     Oyerukes  Mii 

defeats  the  Americans  nrar  Crown  Point.  84  85. 
Pwfccr/y  ratable  in  J781,  1791,  &  18.6,  465  —  477. 

Qtiehec  bill.  33. 

Qutjitons  .prupofed  by  thecoroiiyltce  of  CoBgrefs,  and  asfwers  by  the  a- 
gcnts  of  Vermont,  457. 

A. 

Bdigicn,  importance  of  it  to  fociety.  580,     DKHper  of  anv    political   coh- 

tiol  in  it.  381.  Equality  ol  all  denr  minations,  382.  Eft.  &  of  this  c 
-  auality,  383  Lands  granted  for  the  fupport  ol  religions  denomina- 
■     tiooa,  384*     Difficulties  and  embarrafi'mcnts  refptftir.g  ihofc  lands,  385. 

Extern  of  religious  liberty,  387- 
Xtmcnjlrance  o^  the  commiflioveia  of  Vermont  tgainfl  the  proceedings  uf 

Coiigrefs,  455. 
Xtjclutionj  of  the  nates  of  Virginia  ard  Kentucky,  29a.     Rcfolves  oi    lh| 

affembly  of  Vermont  rcfpefling them, 293— agS.         ..^"       '^ 
J(nv»Mf  public,  account  of,  408.  .      ,.' 

J»<))4//o«,  ieftrsftjoncf,  by  the  IndiaM,  •34-242.    " 
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tt, C fair  tint tulor%    Tii'nideioj'a,  loj.      SrVrrfly  ctnUtrrH  by  ehe  Amffj* 

,S(.  J(^eugeit  colonel,  appuij>tru  to  comntanci  i  Britift)  (xprdlrion   on   lyiu- 
,.    .(lawl^  li.ver,  ^7.     Inv3(i<«l^ii  ^Uiiwix,  115.     Drtrau  (cucial    Ucrj^i- 
,fi>(i,  mil     >ittcnip(8  to  iMiiiiii^iaie  the  Anicricaiigainroit,  la;.      Fur« 
ttA  Kv  I'lir  In<li/ii,H  10  iTi:>kc  rf  difgracrriil  trireat.  tiq. 
I^Aiij"/''  j;rfi(  ra],  ;ippo>r'ed  by  C()ngrrf>  to  opminanr]  ttie  Americm  troopf 
_,j,  ^11  liir  r)OTihfrnf!r{>i»ftint.m,  98.     Vilji*   Ticoi.dr  rO)ta,   aiid  anij;t»»    tlie 
.      comini*iici  iri  gdicial    S(<  CUir,  <){).     Driirovs  the  roadi   and   l)iHigcs, 
■i}d  itopeHcatbc  pri>pre(j  of  Hurgoynr,  tio.     Lravn  tort  Edward  and 
,  SaiBlo^^  aifd  encamps  at  Sfiltwatcr,  113.     Vtnet,  ((<  petal  Sirtk    to  join 
bis  t  loops,  1 16.     Compilains  in  Cougiclsof  hi^  rftaial,  it6,     Kclolve 
of  Conjjrefs,  116.     Rfa'tinicnt  and  letvicti,  »4^.  ^^  ,     _  ,«;.,:„,  .^  . 
Sttt/emtnl  olVerainut  by  the  £iigli(li,  10.  ...  ... 

Sf/ifi^i  on  the  Nfw  Hampfhire  (»fari'»  violently  rppofctlie  procerdiogs  of 
.     ihc  governrrifrtt  of  New  York,  10.     ScnU  agctitj  to  if^'cat  fiiit.iiu,   39. 

AVowoppofition  and  holHIity 'g'tnft  any  oniccr  ot    N'.vw    York,    wlio 

,. J  fiiSMld  attempt  to  lake  tncm,  a6,     ^,_  >m     i^^i^-  vM -,a 

UetJi  PbUlJp,  ittempta  to  form  »  royal  govCTntrent  in  trie  rfcA-Hampibire 

.  yantl,  32.  I  . 

jiwt/j  P*ifj  <iiftreflfipgtr»  the  Amrrican  troop*  at  Qticbec,    (fj/.     Sufferings 

from  it  in  tbrir  letrra'  10  J>orel.  70.  .      i 

Stall  i^crterdl,  ratfus  »  body  ^f  ir'>ap«  ar>4  m^rchea  to  M^ncheUer,  and  joMi^ 

CotoBcI  VViirncr,  1 15.     RcIuIl!.  (t<  join  ^cneial  bchnylLc.  116.     Defcata 
,    and  captiucsthe  cncBiy  ncu  i&rrimi.^twi>.  121,  a9i»'     Cim^iiris   irtmi^s 

btm 'their  thanks,  and  promo'e  him  :<i  :l.c    rank  ol  bi>g;ittur  ^iev,c,f*i, 

Is^     Ccmleqiteoces  of  his  vi£l^)ry,  i2.|,    la^ 
S»liriii'i ftrr.ertit takrs  the  command  of  : he  A m.ricHn troop*  in  Canada,  70, 

Attempts  ir»  farprrfr  the  erfmy  ^tt  Trois  Kiviercs,  and  is  dcfcaud,  73, 
,,74. ..  AetrxalJ  with  his  arnny  to  Ciown  Point,  76,  77.  ^Cj^iv^a  la^ 
V  UHinksot  btsaimjrnid  ot  €o4ig»cfs,  78.  v  .,■  Viih   "V  ,il 

-   T. .  ''"'..,- 

Tuife  topograpbicat  rrf  tfeeco«i«i«»  and  towns  in  Vermont,  465 — 477^  • 
!ir<:/aj'jial;'inr  of,  the  war  between   hmerica  and  Great  Riiiain,  a^s.         ^> 
T^MbM  f^ctteial, liket  coinuundof  the  troup*  bi(oie  Qu^be^,   68.       ^iis 

irr  ?jai«tcmDt  (ofei'fire  to  the  ikitilh  (hips,  iuid  rtiuivc&to  rcireat,  69. 

DicsatSorel,  70. 
TxktxoT  Ifaac^lefted  gavftnct  of  Vermont,  ^78.      Speech  to  tbe  afi^o* 

bly,  »x8..  tBo,  288.  300.  ^^7.  3pa  314.  323.  .■  |,^.,.„l„  ,.,;.vv^,,o 
Tflttiri,  itairrs,  grann  and  acre*  »t  land,  465 — 4.77.  . 

Tfjtm  Mt.  gcjvprnor  ok  New  Yoik,  tries  to  conciliate  the  ciinds  of  the  fet- 

tiers,  33.      f ffurs  ?  pr'odaniatiwii  for    apprehending  hihaa  Allen,  bit^b 

Warrtcr,  an«)  Mheis,  26.  ^ 

7/'M'tiilr<>^<x,  taken  by  cott>neI  Ailcn,  37.  480.     Invcfied    by    geneial  Bur- 

goy^iK,  joo.  Fo^eificatio^s,  and  Matf  uj^^,  loo,  loj^  J^yacuaicti  by 
-  Bef>«i4r  St.  ClaJr,  105.  ,,^ .  _.  „  ,   ^  ,,„^.  ,,w,",:,^.xf 

UnivciGly  of  Vermont,  enabltfbeo  at  Bailington,  3S8.     ... 

V- 

Vetm»aif  declares  inJrpcndeucr,  and  petitions  Congrefs  t«>  be  adraittcti  iot* 
tbe  union,  i6B.  Proceedings  of  tlie'coiwelkiioo  in  declaring  iiuicpiii* 
4«itv-C|  4i,x    Oeclarauoa  aud  {Ktiliaa  !•  Cosjiireta,  4^9*    Afimiu  iW 
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tMO  towns  frn«n  Mew  Himpdii'"'',  to  'p\r  her  i^^vcrnTn'nf,  iJi.  Mcch 
embjrr  Jr-H  b;  th.'  mc  1  'irc,  )8!  View<  ot  partiti,  l3j.  D  ffilvrs 
iht*  union  If  ith  the  liKt-  en  tiv.vris,  18^  Pu!  Iilhej  a  drclararion  I'ift 
app"»l  to  w>e  w  ir!fl  i\jt.  Rcp'v  10  the  rc''>lvrs  <>t  ConirrrU,  ig^. 
Sfirisai'^c'ivs  •(>  r  ii)  ■  nt,  iq6.  Fun  hrv  madir,  s  and  policy,  if)7— 2,'t, 
Rtloivs  iu>t  •»  c  i.npiv  with  tiir  nqjilri'iiii  ')'  rcin^-^'r,  '.121.  In 
danger  ■>{  hoOih'ff  with  Mrw  Hamplhic.  ami  Mf  w  Y  irK,  223,  114. 
Rrln|vr»  of  V' iiufKit  1:^7.  aig.  Sends  it^i*"!' and  del  •;»a'<";  to  Con- 
grel»,  ag  Oriinions  and  mcjlurci  n\  theafT/mblv,  ?2?.,  ?.';^{.  P.dL'.t 
an  ai'.l '•!  dm  I  iK ,  n^i  I'unilhe"  offfiidrti,  245  R-?  nonltianccs  a- 
gaiiil}  ill-  i-loliiMoDs  of  C'lnj^'e's,  248  — ?.5i.  Uidiirliiir"^  10  be  con- 
i»'i':)id  with  Coni'.rcfs.  252.  253.  Flourilliiii!;  ikafe  ot  Vermont,  25^ 
Fiicpdlv  'oi'rieffdeial  roidiiuiion,  «5,<;.  Seiiiemeiu  ot  the  com  rover* 
lu-%  *vi;iiN(*v  Y  >rk.  -57 — 2,59  AdmifTnn  into  thf  felerai  union, 
)t6).  a6i  Ktfffti  oUhe  political  conirov  rlifis  wi'h  New  namprtiiie 
aud  V'vYork,n6i — 267.  Favorable  prol[jefisof  Vcrnont  at  hci 
adniiiHon   into  the  federal   union,  269. 

W. 

K'ar,  American,  its  comnnencement,  importance,  and  afpcfl,  39. 

Warner  >eih,  opporpj  the  gnvemraentol  N-cw  York,  aa.  Takes  Crow* 
Point,  38.  Dfffjts  the  Britifh  troops  at  tlie  river  St.  Lawrence,  48. 
Comma. ids  the  rear  i;nard  at  the  evacuation  of  Ticoudcrnga.  I05.  Kn- 
^ap;es  the  Britilh  at  Hubbardton,  106.  Commands  the  Vermont  troops 
at  Manchc!ier,  1 15  En^a^csin  the  battle  at  Bennington,  taa.  Hil- 
torical  rnemoirs  of  hi9  lift-,  445—450. 

I^'avr^ttrv  general,  bravery,  in  a  naval  attion,  83.  Captured  io  i  fccoiid 
rn?ai'<*ment,  8r 

iVa/hinrion  g  nc' ilf  writes  to  governor  Chittenden,  •^5.  Innuence 
of  •^'1'!  charirter  and  wifdoaj,  226.  Jis  ciredlon  tbeallembly  of  Vct- 
raont,  2!i7,  228.  273. 

Y. 

ytwt^  Thomas,  addredcs  the  inhabitants  of  VcrmJnt,  173.  Rfrfolve  of 
Coinjicls  teip';fting  hit  Ic":ter,  I76. 
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